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THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 


OUNT CZERNIN predicts that the war, so far from 

being closed by the Congress of Paris, is merely the 
prelude to a world revolution. In his view we are only at 
the outset of an age of calamity. Pessimism is natural to 
men bred in the school where Count Czernin has studied 
politics. ‘The doctrines of that school have their roots in 
denial of free-will, and fatalism is another word for despair. 
It reduces men to the réle of scene-shifters in a tragedy of 
which they are also the victims. The roots of liberty are 
fed by faith in human free-will, which is also the well-spring 
of hope. It encourages man to trust his own unconquer- 
able mind. It forbids him to watch with folded hands a 
world revolution moving to its catastrophe through cycles 
of gloom and eclipse. It reminds us that the storm which 
broke five years ago is not of the elements, but one which 
rages in the atmosphere of our own minds. It will not 
admit that human nature can generate forces which the ° 
human mind cannot control. But in order to.‘control — 


external forces men must understand themselves. They.) .3 


must know what this world revolution is, and whert they.. 
know they have but to act in the light of their knowledge... - 
As Mr. Lloyd George has said in one of those flashes which 
illuminate like a searchlight, “ the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance.” 

It is best to approach so large a problem as a world 
revolution by examining a similar phenomenon on a smaller 
scale. Writing at a time when public feeling against the 
slave trade was acute, Walter Bagehot ventured to point 
out that slavery had played an indispensable part in the 
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progress of civilization. In an age when war was the normal 
condition of human society, it provided a motive to restrain 
victors from slaughtering their captives as a matter of 
course. It went far to avert the danger that the human 
race at a certain stage would destroy itself. In Bagehot’s 
day, of course, slavery had long survived the age when 
public opinion tolerated the wholesale slaughter of captives. 
Societies by which it was practised came to regard ii 2s an 
institution of intrinsic value. Till the second half of the 
nineteenth century it actually flourished in one part of a 
great republic which claimed, not without reason, to be the 
boldest and most successful of all experiments in free 
government. It was even justified as a basis necessary to 
the enjoyment of freedom by the dominant race. 

Arguments like this are seldom wanting to prove that 

what is is right. We can see now how monstrous an 
anachronism was the entrenchment of slavery in the consti- 
tution of the United States. We can also see that the 
expedient of excluding the practice from certain states 
while permitting it in others was bound to miscarry. The 
persistent attempts of the North to limit the influence of 
slavery to the South inevitably failed. The Northern 
states were driven by successive stages to recognise that the 
principle of freedom underlying their laws was invaded and 
threatened. Slavery had by long ages outlived the bar- 
_-barous ‘conditions in which it appeared as a genuine reform. 
. Its survival in the heart of a society consciously devoted to 
‘the. practice of political freedom was a certain prelude to 
- yevolution. 

The more closely we study the causes which led to the 
civil war in America, the better we shall understand the 
nature of the world revolution by which we are faced half 
a century later. The survival of absolutism in three 
leading Powers of the modern civilised world was a more 
dangerous anachronism than the survival of slavery in the 
heart of the American Republic. Like slavery itself, the 


principle of irresponsible power centred in the hands of one 
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ruler has had its practical part to play in human affairs. We 
are not concerned with what might have been had men been 
otherwise than what in fact they were. History, which 
provides the data of politics, is merely concerned with what 
happened. In actual practice powerful dynasties have laid 
the foundations of the national states without which free- 
dom on the scale now realised in the United States could 
never have been achieved. Plantagenets and Tudors were 
an indispensable factor in the growth of a polity now realised 
on the largest scale in the Western world. As with 
slavery, the problem has always been how to get rid of the 
principle of absolute government when it has played its 
part. For the passion for power, when vested in a dynasty, 
grows with its exercise. The principle becomes a religion 
to those who administer it. A conviction steadily grows in 
the autocrat’s mind that his people, left to themselves, are 
bound to do wrong. They can only hope to do right by 
obeying his orders. The truth that men never become 
more virtuous by mere obedience to rule escapes him. 
Within limits it is necessary that men should be made to do 
right, for the seeds of virtue are utterly extinguished in a 
state of anarchy. But, once the foundations of order are 
laid, a people can only discover for themselves the difference 
which separates right from wrong. They must make 
decisions and learn from the consequences, in the field of 
their public as well as of their private affairs. A free 
system of government is one which makes public decisions, 
the enactment, that is to say, of the laws themselves, and 
also the selection of those who are to administer them, 
depend on the judgment of ordinary men. Under absolute 
government the growth of a people’s character must be 
arrested after a certain point. It can only progress under 
free institutions, and in direct proportion to the degree to 
which those institutions really enable them to control their 
own. affairs. 

The gradual transition by which the powers of govern- 
ment were assumed by the people of England, while the 
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King remained to discharge the office of president, was 
unique. It made England the shining example of free 
institutions. It also disposed the powerful dynasties of 
Spain and France to regard England as their natural 
enemy and to work for her downfall. ‘The great struggle, 
which occupied more than two centuries, was thought to be 
closed with the final downfall of the Emperor Napoleon. 
But in Central Europe the dynastic principle was still too 
strong to make the process thorough or safe. By the 
cunning of a Bismarck the national spirit of a great and power- 
ful people was made the foundation of a new system of 
absolute government, skilfully veiled behind a screen of 
constitutional forms. How successful the imposture was 
may be realised when we remember that it was possible in 
the early days of this war for German propagandists in 
America to represent the German Empire as a republic 
based on manhood suffrage. .The system could only be 
safe in the hands of a master so great as Bismarck, and when 
thrown from power he lived to see the natural propensities 
of a dynasty develop. The civilised world had thought 
itself finally committed to the principles of liberty. Blinded 
by the smoke screen of manhood suffrage, it realised too 
late that a dynasty had reappeared in its midst more 
dangerous to the liberties of the world than the old dynas- 
ties of France or Spain. 

For half a century before this war the case for liberty, 
which is also the case against absolute government, was 
taken as proved. The Anglo-Saxon world did not take 
Nietzsche seriously, but inclined to regard his doctrines as 
the outcome of an unbalanced mind. The appeal they 
made to instincts deeply embedded in human nature was 
scarcely realised. It was once said of the Papacy that if it 
were abolished human nature would recreate it. And as a 
French writer remarked of the railway strike: “In the 
breast of every proletarian there sleeps a little Kaiser.” 
He had better have said that a little Kaiser wakes in the 
breast of every human being, and side by side with him 
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sleeps a lazy little slave. Had Kaiserism been confined to 
the Kaiser, or even to cliques like his Junkers, the danger 
might have been safely ignored. Its menace lay in the 
appeal which it still made, partly to the appetite for power, 
and partly to the indolence innate in great masses of human 
beings. 

“The price of liberty is eternal vigilance,” and the price 
was not being paid. ‘The world was a new one, or seemed 
to be so, in which bones could be looked at through human 
flesh, in which men rushed on their lawful occasions in 
trains and electric cars, in motors and even by airships. 
In such a world tyrants with logical schemes of world 
conquest had no place. A Genghis Khan, a Louis XIV., 
or a Napoleon were matters of history. The citizen of 
London or New York no more expected to see one in his 
time than to meet a mammoth crushing the crowds in 
the Strand or in Fifth Avenue. It is true that in the open- 
ing decades of the twentieth century the Bismarckian smoke 
screen was beginning to drift away. But only when its 
last vapours were blown to the winds by the flashes of guns 
was the monster seen in its grim reality—vigorous, rampant, 
uttering the same old lies, and doing the same old unspeak- 
able things that typical tyrants in all ages have said and 
done. 

The issues were now clear enough. Throughout the 
world free communities realised that the system for which 
they stood was at stake. One after another they accepted 
the challenge of Kaiserism and put their hands to the 
task of rooting it out from the soil of Europe. When once 
that task was accomplished, and the war to abolish war had 
achieved its purpose, civilised life could then be resumed 
at the point where it was broken off in the summer of 1914. 

After fearful vicissitudes the success of the Allies in 
reaching their military and political objectives was beyond 
their most sanguine hopes. The German armies were 
broken. The Kaiser was dethroned, Germany was dis- 
armed. her government was made directly answerable to 
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her people. The plunder of centuries was retrieved and 
handed back to its lawful owners. But the impact needed 
to destroy Kaiserism has recoiled and shaken the whole 
structure of free society. In the British Commonwealth, 
which bore the brunt of the struggle, the effects are 
everywhere manifest. Great fissures have opened in the 
central arches. In some of the wings the very foundations 
seem to be slipping. The gibe of a fallen enemy, that we 
have only begun, not ended a world revolution, is barbed 
with truth. 


II 


E have noticed already how our mastery over nature, 

expressed in the commonest details of life, seemed 
to presume knowledge and reason as the permanent bases 
of society, to preclude the idea of government founded on 
physical force. In the first days of the war that illusion 
was swiftly and violently dispelled, and a brilliant writer 
described the tragedy which unfolded as “ Freedom 


betrayed by science.” Our immense progress in knowledge 


owed much to free institutions. But the children of free 
institutions realised too slowly and almost too late the 
weapons which science was placing in the hands of their 
enemies. It put a premium on the regimentation in which 
Germany conspicuously excelled. The German people— 
industrious imitators for the most part, rather than origin- 
ators—were possessed with the belief that their achieve- 
ments in the field of applied science had assured them the 
means of unlimited power over the rest of mankind. Such 
dreams of dominion as fired the brains of Berlin were 
conceivable only in an age which had learned the secrets 
of steam, electricity, internal combustion, wireless tele- 
graphy and high explosives. 

But the trouble goes far deeper than this. In the course 
of a century man’s control of nature has developed much 
faster than man’s control of himself. The sudden recru- 
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descence of the old struggle of free nations with military 
despotisms is only one of many conflicts and conquests 
which have followed in other than purely political fields. 
To begin with, the control of great spheres of production 
in which multitudes labour was concentrated by science 
in the hands of a few. There arose men in private offices 
wielding powers which governments scarcely know how 
to control. While the world imagined that liberty was 
purely a question of politics, the power to control the 
welfare of millions was silently accumulating in the hands 
of great captains of industry. And nowhere was this more 
marked than in the great commonwealth which was 
deemed by its citizens to be the most perfect expression 
of free institutions. In the industries of America the 
doctrine of ascendancy was firmly entrenched. 

It is only lately that the various sections of labour are 
beginning to recognise the power which this vast and 
intricate regimentation of society has placed in their 
hands. In the early stages of their development under- 
takings like steamships, railways, telegraphs, telephones 
and such-like public utilities concentrate immense 
power in the hands of the few who organise and control 
them. At first the facilities they provide are felt to be 
luxuries and appreciated as such. In a few decades society 
develops on the assumption that the services they render 
are as certain as the seasons and part of the order of nature 
itself. Instead of luxuries these facilities become necessi- 
ties upon which civilised existence depends. Vast popula- 
tions spring into being or are regrouped on the faith of 
these services. Then suddenly the workers who operate 
the levers and organs of a delicate and complicated 
system awake to their power. The merest fraction of a 
modern civilised state can unite to hold the rest of society 
by the throat. A comparatively small number of sections, 
each playing for its own hand, may quickly reduce a 
country to the horrors which Russia is inflicting on herself 
to-day. 
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That these evils have not befallen the whole world must 
be set down to the growing reasonableness of mankind. 
No student of history who takes wide views of his subject 
can doubt that human nature has changed and is changing 
for the better. But the trouble is that in the course of 
the last five generations the knowledge of men has increased 
out of all proportion to the changes which were possible 
in their own characters and social organisation. The cry 
goes up for more knowledge, more control of material 
forces, more money to be spent on physical research. 
And yet, as Sir Oliver Lodge has lately remarked, the 
discovery in the near future of how to harness atomic 
energy would be, as human nature still is, and as society 
is at present constituted, the greatest of all possible dis- 
asters. ‘The discovery of that secret would place it in the 
power of one nation, or even one section of a nation, to 
destroy the rest of mankind. 

The real problem, then, before us, brought to a head by 
this war, is how to fit society for the immense dominion 
it has now acquired over natural forces. Before the war 
in England, and even in America, the cult of autocracy as 
a system was still common, especially in the generation to 
which Carlyle was a major prophet. We hear less of it 
now, and for obvious reasons. The performance of its 
German, Austrian and Russian exponents is scarcely such 
as to prove the claims they made for it. Its effect on the 
masses they governed speaks for itself. The real hope of 
the future lies in whatever system makes for a higher sense 
of public responsibility in individual men. It is a fact as 
obvious as it is constantly ignored that unselfishness in 
individuals is the only basis upon which a system of self- 
government can rest. The more highly developed a 
society grows, the higher the altruism necessary in the 
citizens if they are to govern without destroying them- 
selves. But the saving factor in liberty is that it generates 
the principle of its own existence. In an age of cataclysm 
society has proved most stable whenever free institutions 
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have been most firmly established. The power which 
small sections have of holding the whole community to 
ransom is nowhere greater than in England and America ; 
and the really impressive feature is the extent to which on 
the whole they forbear to use it. There is great hope for 
freedom in any community in which Labour still keeps 
leaders like Thomas, Clynes, or Gompers at its head. 

Before the war there were many who accepted, at its 
face value, the contrast drawn by Germans between 
German and British or American patriotism. Many of 
us drifted into thinking that it was only in Germany that 
men in great masses could be found to sacrifice themselves 
for the good of their country. The plea that a system 
which imposes public responsibility on the widest possible 
circle of citizens must tend to foster patriotism was 
treated as an abstract ideal. In theory, of course, everyone 
could prove that it must be so. But in practice, unfortu- 
nately, it was otherwise. One had only to look at Germany, 
it was said, to see that here was the real home of patriotism. 
Events have proved that it was not the theory which erred, 
but our reading of the facts. Here and in America the 
public responsibility imposed on private citizens by free 
institutions had developed a latent patriotism the strength 
of which was only revealed by the war. ~ 

By patriotism, of course, is meant something different 
from the feeling expressed in “Rule, Britannia” or 
“Deutschland iiber Alles,” the patriotism which deems 
its country more honoured in serving less fortunate 
nations than in becoming their master. The cosmopolitan 
who decries patriotism as such is usually a materialist at 
heart. He cannot understand how a special devotion to 
one land and the people it contains is compatible with 
devotion to the welfare of mankind at large. Yet no one 
would question that the love of a man for his family and 
his country more often than not go hand in hand. The 
man who puts his family before his country or his country 
before the world at large has misconceived the true interests 
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of both. The true value of love is not to be estimated in 
terms of lust, nor of any virtue by its natural perversion. 
The truth remains that he that is faithful in little is 
faithful also in much. The man who has learned to put 
his family before himself is well on the way to putting his 
country before his family ; and the man who has come to 
regard his country as entitled to supreme devotion has 
gone near to seeing that its good can only be realised in 
terms of human welfare. How few are the years which 
have passed since a British Government refused to autho- 
rise school teachers to show the Union Jack on Empire 
Day! To reflect how impossible such action would be 
to-day is to realise how far we have travelled in those few 
years. 

In an age when every day fresh physical discoveries are 
placing new weapons in the hands of individuals and 
sections of society, the hope of the world lies only in policy 
which directly aims at inclining men and sections of men 
to consider others before themselves. Always and every- 
where the policy of nations must aim at increasing the sense 
of public responsibility in individuals. It is vital, there- 
fore, to insist on the truth that this can only be done by 
continuously spreading to individuals the responsibility 
for public decisions. Not merely in domestic affairs, but 
also in imperial and foreign affairs, this principle must be 
taken as the guiding motive in all practical questions of 
public policy. 

The greatest mistake we have made was in thinking that 
this could be done by a mere increase of the number of 
voters. In the course of the war the extensions of the 
franchise have been immense. We are almost in sight of 
adult suffrage. But when the vote has been extended to 
every citizen who is old enough to realise what it means, 
we have still not reached the limits of popular government. 
So long as society continues to develop the limits of 
popular government will never be reached. We shall 
never arrive at a system which will once and for all secure 
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that public interests are submitted to the highest measure 
of popular control. In England no important section of 
citizens are-now debarred from casting a vote. The real 
difficulty lies in rendering public affairs in all their increas- 
ing complications amenable to the vote. The problem is 
to make the vote really operative on all the questions 
which affect the lives of the voters. ‘These vast extensions 
of the franchise will prove a real and terrible danger if they 
only lead to a discovery by electors that the control which 
a vote purports to give them is in practice illusory. 

In the struggle of employers for larger profits and of 
workmen for higher wages, both classes largely misjudge the 
motives of the other. There is more in the employers’ 
desire for profits than personal greed of material gain. That 
element is present, of course, like dross in ore. To some 
extent employers want bigger houses, more luxurious cars, 
wines, cigars, all kinds of material enjoyment and power for 
themselves. But most of them are family men who are 
thinking largely of the prosperity of their families. The 
wealth which they are accumulating most of them intend 
to leave behind them intact. We are apt to ignore the 
obvious fact that the common desire which men have to 
accumulate money for their heirs is in essence a motive of 
altruism. And the same is true of the hand worker. To 
some extent he does want more money for drink and to 
stake on the speed of rich men’s horses. It is useless 
to burke that fact. But again, most of these men have 
families, and in fact the driving power of the labour 
movement comes from a yearning to give the women they 
marry and the children they beget a better life than has 
fallen to themselves. 

There is much more unselfishness in human motive than 
we are apt to allow for, and it is largely for these unselfish 
ends that a wider franchise has been desired. In demanding 
a greater share of health and happiness for their women and 
children as well as for themselves the new voters are 
demanding what they ought to demand. They cannot, of 
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course, get the moon by voting for it. The limits within 
which political action is useful or effective can only be 
taught to a democracy by experience. Yet it is useless and 
dangerous to warn a democracy not to expect too much of 
their government when its whole machinery is incapable of 
meeting the most elementary needs which a government 
exists to satisfy, and the realisation of this truth has begun 
at last to foreshadow essential changes in the working of the 
British Commonwealth. For years the opponents of 
reform in this country have asserted that all difficulties of 
Parliamentary machinery could be met by a process of 
devolution, not on provincial governments and assemblies, 
but simply on grand committees of the House itself. 
Fortunately the overwhelming pressure of business accumu- 
lated by the war has at length brought this argument to the 
test. A few months of experience was sufficient to demon- 
strate that these grand committees could not do their 
work unless they sat while the House itself was sitting. 
But the moment this happened the elementary fact was 
discovered that members of Parliament could not be in 
two places at once, even though these places were under a 
single roof. The sitting of the grand committees 
threatened the principle of government by public debate 
with virtual extinction. 

The discussion in Parliament of this burning question 
had long been burked by the wire-pullers, whose ruling 
political instinct is to keep intact the old wires they know 
so wellhowto pull. Now at last this professional opposition 
to reform had to give way, and Parliament was allowed to 
discuss the most vital of all political questions, that of its 
own competence to transact the business imposed upon it. 
Naturally it was a question which Parliament, the moment 
its attention was seriously turned to the matter, was pre- 
eminently fitted to discuss. From speeches made from 
every side of the House it was clear that Parliament as now 
constituted could not hope to pass through the mill the 
most moderate programme of reform which the electorate 
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could or ought to accept. No debate was ever more 
conclusive. The resolution passed by an overwhelming 
majority, in which some ministers voted, was, in fact, an 
admission by Parliament of its own breakdown. It called 
on the Government to appoint a commission to inquire and 
report how that part of the load which Parliament isno longer 
able to bear can be devolved on provincial governments. 

During the war, when questions of franchise were 
threatening to disrupt the party truce, a compromise was 
reached satisfactory to all parties by a committee of both 
Houses presided over by the Speaker. The success of this 
expedient was admittedly due to the Speaker’s skill, and also 
to the great confidence felt by all parties in his fairness and 
judgment. In the far more difficult and important ques- 
tion of devolution resort has been had to this same expe- 
dient. A commission of members selected by the Speaker 
himself is now at work on the problem under his guidance. 
Without qualification this development may be described 
as the most hopeful and important which is now in progress. 
Until it reports, this commission is a body of greater 
importance than Parliament itself, for neither Parliament 
nor yet the electorate can do anything further in the 
matter until they have before them some concrete scheme 
to discuss. The practical difficulties in a vital reform like 
this are always great. To insist that technical difficulties 
cannot be overcome is always the last refuge of opponents 
to reform. In America, Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa a time was reached when self-government could not 
advance one inch further unless the provincial com- 
munities could unite to form a central government for 
national affairs. In each case the safe men proved to their 
own satisfaction that the thing was impossible. And yet it 
was done. Here the ultimate problem is the same, but it 
takes the opposite form. We cannot progress one inch 
further in the direction of popular government until the 
central legislative is unburdened of every function which 
provincial governments might assume. 
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The practical difficulties are immense. Already it is 
said that some members of the Commission, when con- 
fronted with these difficulties, are wavering in their belief 
that reform is possible. The situation is exactly that of a 
man whose large and complicated business has got beyond 
his personal control. The difficulty of changing the 
system and devolving a great part of his business on 
subordinate managers seems to him insuperable. That they 
seem to him so is itself a sure symptom of overstrain in the 
head of the business. The plain answer to all these difficul- 
ties is the answer which his business and medical friends 
will give him, that unless he can devolve a great part of the 
burden there is nothing before him but bankruptcy, a 
lunatic asylum, or else his grave. As we found in the war, 
it is wonderful what men can do when once they realise 
that sheer destruction is the penalty of failure. If the 
Speaker’s Commission fails to evolve a scheme, the question 
will not be closed by that failure. Some other means of 
solving the problem must be found, or constitutional 
government in this country will perish. We cannot give 
the vote to millions of electors and then leave them to 
discover, as they are already discovering, that the vote 
gives them no real control. They must have results; and 
if votes bring no results they will turn in despair to the 
strike, which seems at any rate to yield results of some kind. 
But the difference between government by vote and govern- 
ment by strike is the whole difference which divides a 
society based on reason and persuasion from one which is 
founded on pure force. Society founded on force is 
anarchy, from which the only redemption is through the 
dreary road of dictatorship. Sooner or later men will 
return to government by reason, to constitutional methods, 
or, in plain words, to government by the vote. It is only 
for want of constructive statesmanship in a crisis that they 
may leave the land of promise for slavery in some Egypt, 
and then wander in the wilderness for years before they 
regain it. 
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That their Constitution has fallen so far behind the 
needs of the time, the people of this country have largely 
to thank its admirers. To some it has become the Ark 
of the Covenant, a thing too sacred for profane fingers to 
touch. In general, its worshippers are obsessed with 
forms and practice. To solemn chants and through 
clouds of incense the British public have been taught to 
expect that their Constitution will broaden down from 
precedent to precedent. Too little attention has been 
paid to the dynamic principles that gave it vitality and once 
rendered it an instrument which, better than all others, 
enabled the nation to learn the hard lessons of experience 
and give effect to them. While principles abide for ever, 
conditions are constantly changing, and the organs whereby 
principles are applied to practice must change with them, 
unless they are to perish. Such changes, however, must be 
the work not of blind growth but of human intelligence, 
which cannot continue to operate unless the principles are 
grasped. We must ever be watching the change of con- 
ditions, ever examining the mechanism to see whether it 
is still applying the original principles upon which it was 
designed. As in religion, so in politics, we are always in 
danger of losing the spirit by keeping the letter. 

On the other hand, we are apt to forget that this con- 
stitution was something more than the instrument under 
which these islands are governed. It is, in fact, the con- 
stitution of more than one-quarter of the human race, and 
the basic principle upon which it rests has only been ex- 
tended to a fraction of that quarter. The vast majority 
of those who live under British rule are of races to whom 
this principle is strange, and before this war no serious effort 
had been made to apply it to their government. Because 
the native inhabitants of Asia and of Africa had never 
developed these principles for themselves, it was widely 
assumed that they were by nature incapable of learning 
them. Like Athens and Rome, we embarked on the 
dangerous experiment of using a popular constitution as an 
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instrument for governing dependent peoples. Like them 
we developed the most dangerous of all political structures 
—an empire. We have sometimes failed to see that in the 
long run the principles of self-government and those of 
perpetual dependency cannot be harmonised within the 
limits of one political system. In time the one must 
encroach on the other. If a commonwealth attempts to 
govern subjects without preparing them to share in the 
work of government, the process is bound to react and will 
end, as in Rome, by killing the principle of the commonwealth 
at its centre. It is by no means true that a commonwealth 
must at once extend its suffrage to all its subjects or 
cease to be such: for a commonwealth rests not on the 
government of all, but only on that of all those who are fit 
to govern. But in living organisms no stable equilibrium 
is ever attained. When they cease to grow they begin 
to decay. A living body can only exist by transforming 
into its vital tissues and making an organic part of itself 
the inorganic bodies it absorbs. It cannot for long contain 
in its belly matter which it does not digest. And so in a 
commonwealth the first principles of its policy must be to 
fit all the communities brought within its circle to share 
in its government and in their own. 

These truths have only to be stated to be obvious. 
Yet how little they were realised is shown by the palpable 
shock sustained by considerable sections of the public 
when they realised the meaning of the famous Declaration 
of August, 1917, on the subject of Indian reform. That 
announcement, made as it was when the Russian defection 
had brought the cause of the Allies within an ace of per- 
dition, attracted but little notice at the time, except in 
India. The visible surprise to British opinion came with 
the publication of a scheme which brought home to the 
minds of the public the fact that the British Government 
really intended to give effect to the policy announced in 
the previous August. But four years of war had done more 


to prepare the public mind for the change than decades of 
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peace. The call which it made for immeasurable sacrifice 
of life and wealth had at length forced the conservative 
British mind to consider what was the cause for which it 
was fighting. They had suddenly come to realise that 
their Commonwealth stood not merely for the wealth it 
secured to them, nor even for safety, but for certain princi- 
ples. When men in millions were being called to sacrifice 
their lives in Flanders and France and to swell the Tigris, 
Euphrates and Jordan with their blood to defend those 
principles, it became clear to everyone that they could not 
be questioned in India. If we called upon Indians them- 
selves to give their lives for them, it was not enough to 
admit those principles as applicable to themselves in the 
abstract only. Some attempt must be made forthwith 
to apply them in the actual government of India itself. 

Events have so fallen out that engagements made in the 
darkest days of war have only matured in the brightest 
hours of peace. The British Government was open to the 
charge that those promises were wrung from its weakness 
and dictated by fear. It is of happy augury that the duty 
of giving effect to them should only have matured in the 
plenitude of its power. The laborious inquiries and long 
deliberations necessary for translating the simple terms of 
the pronouncement into an instrument of practical govern- 
ment have proceeded without delay. It is fair to say that 
neither the sudden and dramatic reversal of fortune which 
culminated in the armistice nor the overwhelming tasks 
of framing the peace have arrested their progress by a single 
day. Nor is there any reason to doubt that Parliament 
will prove as faithful to its own engagements as its agents 
have been. The failure of Parliament to record its final 
decisions without delay would be one the effects of which 
would be certain, in Egypt and throughout the British 
dependencies. 

The British Commonwealth is merely the prototype 
of the polity towards which the whole world is gradually 
moving. Despotism, anarchy, and savagery are a certain 
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threat to civilisation wherever they exist in any part of the 
world. But the imminence of the menace, of course, 
depends on geography. We can easily see that the peace of 
the whole world would not for the present be threatened 
by prolonged anarchy in South America, by continued 
savagery in New Guinea, or even by a restored and in- 
vigorated despotism in China. And yet we feel by instinct 
that the existence of such conditions in the regions between 
the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, the steppes of Thibet, 
and the frontiers of India are an imminent menace to the 
peace of the whole world. ‘The explanation lies in the fact 
that here is the main juncture between two principal 
systems of human society. The fact that religion rather 
than race is the main source of conflict in these regions 
illustrates this truth, for the contending religions have their 
birth in these regions and are the reflex of the two con- 
tending civilisations. 

How to enable the people of these regions to maintain 
order for themselves is a world problem second in import- 
ance to no other. Every competent observer knows that 
they cannot do this for themselves at present.. The habits 
of mind upon which self-government is based cannot begin 
to develop unless they are policed, advised, and to a great 
extent administered by some stable power from without. 
Not even American statesmen believe that the policy of 
detachment which they have tried so hard to apply to 
Mexico is possible in the regions of the Middle East. 
And here we have the curious phenomenon that, while 
extremists in Egypt and India are denouncing England in 
terms borrowed from the Italian patriots when they groaned 
under Austria, large communities are appealing to England 
to take them under her protection. Some would prefer 
American protection. But failing America they plead for 
the rule which their neighbours in Egypt are denouncing. 

Why, if England is willing to accept a mandate for 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, and a virtual though unwritten 


mandate for Arabia—for the territories that are adjunct to 
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those she already controls—is she justified in refusing to 
consider a mandate for the whole Middle East ? For that 
is, in fact, what Americans who realise that it cannot 
be left in the condition of Mexico suggest. ‘The reason is, 
of course, unanswerable. There is not in these small 
islands left the human or financial strength necessary to 
sustain the burden added to those which they bear already. 
The mere cost of policing Egypt and Palestine is one under 
which the British taxpayer now staggers. And the 
Minister of War cannot tell, when war conditions are 
entirely passed, how his successors will find the men to 
police them. 

The system of free stable society which exists in North 
America, Australia, and South Africa has been carried to 
those countries by people who came from these islands. 
They have left on the people who remained in the British 
Isles the infinitely difficult task of communicating the 
practice of ordered self-government to vast communities 
who have not evolved it for themselves. It is true that 
though England has established order in regions inhabited 
by a fifth part of the human race, she is only beginning to 
attempt the task of training them to preserve order for® 
themselves. But it needs no argument to show how far 
more rapid progress in this direction would have been if the 
peoples of North America, Australia, and South Africa 
could have shared the responsibility with those of the 
British Isles. Conversely, it needs no argument to show 
that were the whole burden of discharging this task in every 
part of the world saddled on the people of the British Isles, 
the structure which rested on so narrow a foundation would 
collapse. It is not in the world’s interest for England to 
add further to responsibilities already so greatly out of 
proportion to her relative strength. 

The plight in which the northern communities of the 
derelict Turkish Empire have been left is tragic indeed. 
Demoralised by ages of despotism, trampled by war, torn 
by internal conflicts of races, sects, and religions, they lack 
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the primary condition in which alone free government can 
develop. It is easy enough to find guardians who will 
undertake to establish order with the strong hand of force. 
The real difficulty is to find one who can be trusted to 
render his own presence as temporary ruler superfluous at 
the earliest possible moment. The best work which 
England can do is to set the example in the vast territories 
of which she has already accepted the charge in the Middle 
East. The more completely she rises to the dignity of her 
calling the more readily will the younger democracies who 
have sprung from her loins learn to follow in her steps. But 
until some such solution is in sight these derelict countries 
in the Middle East will remain a reproach to civilisation 
and a menace not only to the peace of their neighbours, but 
to free communities in every part of the world. World 
wars are the fruit of neglect in free nations throughout the 
world. No field of anarchy is so remote that their vigilance 
can safely ignore it. 





EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION— 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


“Europe, from the Rhine to the Volga, from Hamburg to the 
Balkans, will very probably within a fortnight be without government 
or economic orgznisation. In the wake of this chaos must come 
Bolshevism, and its spread will hardly be confined to these limits. 
The maintenance of order in the territories between the Baltic and 
the Black Sea, from which the German armies are being withdrawn, 
has recently been in all our minds, but before the end of the month 
will not the frontiers of civilisation be already pushed back io the 
Rhine? Even if the military occupation of Central Europe by the 
Allies would avert this catastrophe, such a project is probably 
impracticable. The only possible remedy is food. ‘To-day food is 
the only basis on which order can be built, and the only barrier against 
the spread of disorder. Food is government. . . . In the Allied 
Maritime Transport Council we have already the necessary inter- 
allied machinery through which an immediate mobilisation of 
transport and supply can be effected. . . . This is the only League 
of Nations that we are likely to see until, by its operation, orderly 
government is once more established in Central Europe and the 
Near East.”—Extracts from a memorandum dated November 11, 1918. 


XACTLY a year has passed since Armistice Day, 
when these words were written. Mr. Hoover, who 
arrived at Southampton towards the end of November, 
sailed from Liverpool on September 6th, after laying down 
his duties as Administrator-General of Relief. This is a 
convenient moment, therefore, to pause and survey: the 

economic history of.the last twelve months. 
The words quoted above are a fair sample of the thoughts 
that occupied the minds of all well-informed observers a 
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year ago. There was no lack of realisation in London, 
Washington and Paris of the dangers that faced the world 
pending the conclusion of a final peace. Mr. Hoover’s 
voyage was heralded by an exhortation to the peoples of 
Central Europe ; Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson 
alike publicly recognised the duty of the Allies to supply 
the needs of those peoples during the period of conference 
and negotiation. 

Yet the Allies failed, and if the gloomy forecast of 
revolution contained in our quotation came true only in 
one case—namely, Hungary—it was largely because that 
great agricultural country had experienced fewer privations 
during the war than its neighbours, because the German 
and Austrian peoples had become so debilitated that they 
lacked the energy to revolt. The history of our failure is 
instructive, but it can only be indicated in the barest 
outlines. 

In the first place, the Supreme War Council, in con- 
cluding the Armistice, made a fatal mistake in omitting 
from it any provision for the immediate employment of 
the German mercantile marine under the control of the 
Allied Maritime Transport Council. This vital contribu- 
tion to the transport problem had to be arranged for 
slowly and with difficulty in the successive renewals of the 
armistice. 

Secondly, no serious conference of the Allies was held in 
November in regard to the problem of food supply. Lord 
Robert Cecil resigned his chairmanship of the Transport 
Council, and there was delay in making a new appointment. 
The General Election in Great Britain delayed all inter- 
national business. Consequently no steps were taken to 
summon enemy representatives to a formal conference to 
state their needs and submit them to detailed investigation. 

But these errors were of comparatively minor importance. 
The supreme mistake was due less to the negligence of 
statesmen than to the pressure of public opinion. The 
clamour for “ de*control ” produced its first effect in the 
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United States, almost immediately after the signature of 
the armistice. The whole organisation of the War Indus- 
tries Board was swept away almost at one stroke. The 
American representatives on the various economic bodies 
in London began to go home. The British Ministry of 
Shipping was affected by the same pressure of opinion, and 
British shipping was to a great extent released for long 
voyages irrespective of the needs of Central Europe. 
While the Governments were hesitating, the economic 
machinery which was already in their possession melted 
away. 

Add to this a variety of misunderstandings and jealousies : 
doubts as to whether the existing Food Council should be 
utilised for the new work of relief or should give way to 
some other body, Mr. Hoover’s decision to establish 
himself at Paris and the consequent shifting of American 
experts across the Channel, suspicions of British designs 
entertained by American officials like Mr. Hurley, the 
chairman of the Shipping Board, and similar suspicions on 
the other side as to American policy in regard to food 
prices—and some idea may be gained of the unprepared- 
ness of the Allies to meet the most difficult and dangerous 
problem that has ever confronted economic statesmanship. 

Finally, a few words must be said as to the blockade. 
Roughly speaking, the American view was that the blockade 
should be raised immediately. The British view was that 
it must be formally maintained in order to keep in being 
the elaborate machinery in neutral countries on which its 
whole operation depended, and the dissolution of which 
would render it impossible to re-impose the blockade in 
the event of a rupture of the peace negotiations. According 
to this British view, only certain lanes, clearly defined, 
should be opened through the blockade for the conveyance 
of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life under the control 
of a competent Allied authority. This view was reasonable, 
but unfortunately, as already explained, the competent 
Allied authority did not exist. The existing authority, 
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centred at London, was fading away, and no decision had 
been taken for the formation of a new one at Paris. 

The confused and spasmodic negotiations thus inaugu- 
rated only bore fruit in February, when the Supreme 
Economic Council was at last established at Paris, and 
Mr. Hoover was definitely appointed Administrator- 
General of Relief. During the next four months the Council 
did wonders, but no effort could retrieve the lost oppor- 
tunities of the three wasted months. 

This fragment of history is instructive because we may 
well be on the verge, at the present moment, of repeating 
the mistakes of a year ago. We have already had another 
long delay. The Supreme Economic Council has been in 
a state of suspended animation since August ; the American 
representatives have been withdrawn from it pending a 
decision by the American Congress on the Treaty of Peace 
and the Covenant of the League of Nations ; the Council can 
do little or nothing until, in some form, it is taken over by 
the League. The autumn months have slipped by ; winter 
has already found us unprepared. Even when, a few weeks 
hence, the League is definitely set up, the Governments 
may delay the organisation of its economic side, and may 
fail to take advantage of the machinery and the goodwill 
built up by the Supreme Economic Council, unless an 
enlightened public opinion presses for immediate action. 
There is just now much vague talk about international 
economic action, but public opinion must be concentrated 
on certain practical points if it is not to waste itself in 
futile oratory. 

One point is clear. The failure of a year ago was 
fundamentally due to the absence of a permanent and 
recognised centre of international discussion. It was the 
final and convincing proof of the need for a League of 
Nations, with definite constitutional organs, a fixed place 
of meeting, and a permanent administrative staff. The 
United States had never whole-heartedly accepted participa- 
tion in inter-Allied machinery ; its economic representatives 
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in London, to whom the world owes more than it yet 
realises, lacked influence with the Government at Washing- 
ton; until Colonel House’s arrival at Paris, no American 
political representative took part in the meetings of the 
Supreme War Council. It was this, more than anything 
else, that prevented the formation of a definite plan of 
action before the signature of the armistice. Public 
opinion needs to insist, at this moment, that as soon as the 
United States ratifies the Peace Treaty, the first meeting of 
the League shall be immediately summoned at Washington ; 
it needs to insist, further, that the Council of the League 
shall, as soon thereafter as is physically possible, hold its 
first series of meetings at Geneva ; and finally, it needs to 
insist: that the Council shall be formed, not of mere represen- 
tatives of the Governments, however brilliant, but of the 
responsible heads of Governments themselves, armed with 
full discretion and full control over the resources of their 
respective nations. No Parliamentary exigencies, no indus- 
trial crises at home, no domestic political problems or con- 
troversies, must prevent Mr. Lloyd George from attending 
the meetings at Washington and Geneva. 

But public opinion must also realise that, while the 
economic situation in Europe and the Near East is even 
worse than a year ago, the problem of finding a remedy has 
radically changed. The British view a year ago was that 
war machinery should be retained during the period of 
transition, and that the Allied Governments themselves 
should organise the work of relief. American opinion, 
which was at first inclined to meet the problem merely by 
throwing down the blockade and letting private enterprise 
loose, eventually came round to more or less the same view, 
while British opinion as to the maintenance of the blockade 
was at the same time considerably modified. But to-day 
war machinery has passed away ; “ de-control” is in great 
measure an accomplished fact. Moreover, the problem is 
no longer one of mere relief—though much more relief 
must be done by the Governments during this winter if 
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starvation and chaos are to be averted in many regions of 
Europe. The problem now is the restoration of the whole 
structure of economic life. Our business is not simply to 
keep European populations alive, but to make European 
nations solvent. This can now only be achieved by private 
enterprise, by the operation of the commercial system of 
the world. Government action must be confined to a few 
points where voluntary commercial agreement.and combina- 
tion cannot alone suffice to cope with the emergency. 

Three main objects stand out as the proper sphere of 
Government action—that is, the action of the League. 
The first—a merely temporary expedient—must be to © 
supplement commercial enterprise and commercial credits 
in the matter of food supplies for Central Europe and the 
Near East during this winter. The organisation built up 
by the Supreme Economic Council and by Mr. Hoover 
throughout Central and Eastern Europe and in Asia Minor 
still exists, at least in skeleton form, and much active work 
is being done in Vienna, Budapest, and elsewhere. But 
money and staffs are lacking, and have to be supplemented 
by private charity and volunteer assistance. The League 
must systematise and consolidate these efforts, and, if a 
scheme for joint action and pooling of responsibility cannot 
be worked out in time, responsibility for defined regions 
must be apportioned between Britain, America, and other 
nations. This is nothing but emergency action, but it is 
urgently necessary from the political as well as from the 
humanitarian point of view, and the economic activities of 
the League in this direction must be conducted in close 
touch with the Council of the League as representing “ high 
policy.” Food is still government throughout Central and 
Eastern Europe and Asia Minor. 

The second object of Government action must be to set 
the Reparation Commission to work without any further 
delay. At present neither Germany nor Austria has any 
credit at all; they can pledge no form of security against 


foreign loans without the consent of the Allied Govern- 
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ments, and it is very doubtful whether the Reparation 
Commission has any authority to take a decision in such 
matters. its members are assembled at Paris, but they 
have hardly yet held any formal meeting. Have they yet 
even compared their instructions from their respective 
governments ? Have any definite instructions been issued ? 
How far does their discretion run? These questions 
require an immediate answer, and public opinion should 
insist, first, that the Commission should be instructed to 
fix Germany’s and Austria’s maximum liabilities as soon as 
possible ; and secondly, that meanwhile the Commission 
should have wide discretion to authorise the pledging of 
certain classes of German and Austrian securities against 
foreign credits for food and raw materials. 

The third object of Government action relates to that 
function which all civilised Governments retain in their own 
hands, but on which all commerce and all prosperity 
depend—the regulation of the currency. This is not the 
place to enter upon any detailed consideration of inter- 
national exchange problems, but there are two simple 
points to which the attention of the League must be first 
directed. The governments must be prepared, over a 
considerable period, to supplement private credits for the 
supply of raw materials and the necessaries of life and in- 
dustry to the “ depreciated-currency ” nations. Of neces- 
sity this burden must, in the last resort, fall mainly upon the 
United States, as the possessor of the gold reserves of the 
world, though Britain-can also bear some part of it; and 
public opinion must realise that such responsibilities cannot 
be shifted from the shoulders of national governments by 
any ingenious manipulation of the machinery of the League. 
Schemes for an International Bank, like schemes for an 
international police force, are too often a camouflage for 
national irresponsibility. In so far as national resources 
and credits can be pooled, such schemes have a very real 
value ; but whether the League acts by pooling or, as is 
more likely in the immediate future, by apportionment of 
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responsibilities, it is only the nations themselves that can 
make the contributions required ; and those contributions 
must take the form, not of any spasmodic humanitarian 
subscriptions for “ relief,” but of a considered investment on 
a large scale in the reconstruction of Europe. At present, 
both in Britain and in America, public opinion, under the 
joint influence of the campaign for economy and suspicion 
of everything that comes from the Nazareth of Central 
Europe, bids fair to hinder rather than to assist the solution 
of the problem. It is necessary to insist upon the only 
possible alternative to the policy outlined above. That 
alternative is that the “ depreciated-currency ” nations, in- 
cluding France, Italy and Belgium as well as our late enemies, 
will be forced to deal with each other to the exclusion of 
the United Kingdom and the Western Hemisphere ; that 
Continental Europe will be driven by economic necessity 
into a political bloc; and that, in particular, Germany and 
Russia will be attracted to each other and may well become 
jointly the centre of gravity of the new Europe. Along this 
path lies a Mittel-Europa stronger and more dangerous even 
than that dreamed of by German enthusiasts in 1915. 

But, as a corollary, the League must as one of its first 
duties agree upon the conditions to be observed by the 
“ depreciated-currency ” nations in return for any govern- 
ment credits placed at their disposal. Those conditions 
must be directed to the deflation of their currencies, and 
must especially provide against all expenditure in excess of 
revenue during the period of the credits to be granted. 
Such an agreement is necessary, not only as a remedy for 
inflation, but also in order so far as possible to forestall 
jealousies between the members of the League. Such 
jealousies, arising specially from the keen commercial 
competition inevitable between Britain and the United 
States, will in any case render difficult any apportionment of 
responsibilities between those two countries, and public 
opinion will have to insist on moderation and unselfishness 


in its representatives ; but if Governments are left free to 
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offer special advantages in return for special privileges: in 
their loan agreements, for political or politico-commercial 
ends, these jealousies will inevitably grow to fever-heat, and 
we shall find ourselves quickly in that atmosphere of 
competitive concession-hunting from which the Great 
Powers, even before the war, were trying to escape in China. 

This is only the roughest sketch of some of the most 
elementary problems that lie before us. Europe is in a state 
almost of dissolution. If the victory of the Allies is not to 
be turned into a world-wide disaster, is not to be followed, 
as it has been followed during these months, by miseries 
even worse than those of war, the decay of whole popula- 
tions, ending either in political chaos or in mass migrations, 
then Western public opinion must be aroused from its 
present carelessness and its absorption in domestic policies 
and conflicts of, after all, minor importance. This sketch 
is no contribution to the solution of the world economic 
problem, but it may furnish a guide to those who watch the 
actions of the Governments. : If these elementary points are 
not dealt with in the next few months we may at least be 
sure that the problem is not being seriously considered, and 
by insisting on these public opinion will at least impel the 
Governments in the right direction. 





THE RAILWAY STRIKE 


T the end of September, for the first time since the 

armistice, the Government found itself engaged in a 
public trial of strength with a powerful, well-organised 
section of the Labour movement. The struggle began on 
the night of Friday, September 26, when upwards of 400,000 
members of the National Union of Railwaymen and the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
ceased work in obedience to instructions from their execu- 
tive committees, as a protest against the method by which 
the Government proposed to fix new permanent standard 
rates of wages for all grades of railway workers other than 
drivers, firemen, and cleaners. For nine days the railway- 
men withheld their labour in the hope of paralysing the 
inland transport services and forcing the Government to 
their knees. They failed, and the battle ended incon- 
clusively, in the sense that neither side was crushed into 
unconditional surrender. On Sunday, October 5, as the 
result of a series of conferences with the Prime Minister at 
10, Downing Street, terms of settlement were arranged 
which enabled both parties to claim a victory ; and on the 
same night the railwaymen were ordered by their leaders to 
return to work. 

This, in the briefest possible space, is the story of the 
great railway strike of 1919. ‘To begin at the real beginning 
of the story, it is necessary to go back at least thirteen years. 
In 1906 the railwaymen, who were then split into half-a- 
dozen or more trade unions, including the Amalgamated 
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Society of Railway Servants, the General Railway Workers’ 
Union, the United Signalmen and Pointsmen, and the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, 
formulated through the A.S.R.S. a demand for an eight- 
hour day for all men engaged in the manipulation of traffic 
and immediate increases of pay, especially for overtime and 
Sunday work. In the following year, owing to the refusal 
of the railway companies to meet the A.S.R.S. for the 
discussion of this programme, a national stoppage was 
threatened. Mr. Lloyd George, then President of the 
Board of Trade, intervened and brought about a settlement, 
which relegated the negotiation of the programme to a 
series of conciliation boards. Four years later, in 1911, a 
strike began in Liverpool, and quickly extended over the 
whole country, against the dilatoriness of the conciliation 
boards and the refusal of the companies to give full recogni- 
tion to the trade unions in the election of the boards. The 
strike lasted for four days. It led, by way of a hurried 
inquiry by a Royal Commission, to a remodelling of the 
conciliation boards on lines which went some distance 
towards the removal of the railwaymen’s criticisms. 
During this strike the four unions already named worked in 
co-operation, and in 1912 three of them were fused to form 
the N.U.R.; only the A.S.L.E. and F. remained outside 
the amalgamation. 

In June, 1914, the N.U.R. held its annual conference at 
Swansea, and at this meeting it was decided not only to 
bring the conciliation scheme to an end in December of 
that year, but also to promote vigorously a new national 
programme, of which the chief items were the eight-hour 
day and a wage advance for all grades of 5s. a week. Several 
meetings were held with representatives of the railway 
companies for the negotiation of a new conciliation scheme 
and the concession of the hours and wages demands, but 
nothing had been settled when the war broke out in August. 
It will not be denied by anyone who knows the state of 
feeling among. the railwaymen at that time that, but for 
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the outbreak of hostilities abroad and the conclusion of an 
industrial truce at home, the railwaymen would have 
embarked on a second and more formidable national strike 
in the autumn of 1914. In view, however, of the national 
emergency a temporary arrangement was made for the 
preservation of peace between the railwaymen and the 
railway authorities. This truce did not preclude further 
attempts to negotiate a new conciliation scheme, and con- 
siderable progress in that direction was, in fact, madé in the 
first year of the war ; but the N.U.R. insisted throughout 
that their executive must conduct all negotiations of a 
national character direct with the railway companies, and 
they stood fast also on one or two other contentious prin- 
ciples, with the result that to this day the 1911 scheme is 
still in abeyance, and no fresh scheme has been established 
in its place. 

It is important to note that only the outbreak of war 
prevented an almost inevitable clash between the railway- 
men and their employers on a national programme which 
provided for higher wages and shorter working hours. To 
recount the history of successive wage demands of the 
railwaymen during the war is unnecessary. Suffice it to 
say that when the armistice came the railwaymen were 
receiving, in addition to their pre-war rates of pay, a flat- 
rate war wage of 33s. a week, granted by instalments to 
meet the gradual increase in the cost of living. The 
“ outbreak of peace ” was the signal for the presentation to 
the employers—represented by the President of the Board 
of Trade—of the railwaymen’s national programme, which 
had been suspended owing to the war. The programme— 
or rather, the programmes, for the N.U.R. presented one 
and the A.S.L.E. and F. presented another—included the 
original pre-war demand for an eight-hour day. But many 
new items were included as the result of a special conference 
at Leicester in November, 1918 ; and among them were: 
(1) war wages to be converted into permanent wages ; 
(2) conditions of service to be standardised on all railways ; 
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and (3) equal representation, both national and local, to 
be given to railwaymen and their employers on the manage- 
ment of all railways. 

The first of these demands, for the eight-hour day, was 
conceded by the Government last January, and the new 
working hours came into operation (not without some 
friction and an actual stoppage of work on the London 
underground railways) on February 1. Negotiations on 
other items in the programme went on fitfully until 
March 31, when a settlement was reached on several minor 
points ; and it was agreed that there should be no reduction 
of the war wage before the end of the present year. 

The following is an extract from the Agreement :— 


The present wages to be stabilised till December 31, 1919, and 
any reduction of the war wage under the agreement of November, 
1918, to be waived. 

As regards standardisation of rates of pay and removal of present 
anomalies, this can only be dealt with in connection with a general 
revision of permanent wages and, therefore, it is proposed that 
the present negotiations shall be continued for fixing new standard 
rates, so as to ensure that all men throughout the country shall 
receive the same payment for the same work under the same con- 
ditions. 

This will involve a transfer of a part of the war wage to the 
permanent wage, but the Government agrees that up to December 
31, 1919, no man shall receive less in weekly rate of wage, plus war 
wage, than he is receiving at present, while anyone to whom the 
new war wage and new rate yield more than they are receiving at 
present, shall receive the advantage as soon as an arrangement 
is arrived at. 

At the end of the year the whole situation will be reviewed. The 
war wage will have to be looked at in the light of the circumstances 
of the time generally, and it will be open to the men to ask for a 
revision of the new standard rates if they think a case can be made 
for it. But the anomalies of varying pay for similar work under 
similar conditions will have been removed, and future negotiations 
will be rendered much easier through there being only one set of 
figures to work upon. 


From the date of this agreement until June, meetings 
were held more or less frequently between representatives 
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of the two unions and the Railway Executive Committee, 
which acted for the Government, to consider the standardi- 
sation of conditions of service on all railways. It should, 
perhaps, be explained, that each of the railways had before 
and during the war its own system of grading and its own 
practice in regard to calculation of time, meal times, 
special train duties, rest periods, clothing, etc. Thus it 
was possible that railwaymen working for three different 
companies serving one centre or even one station (¢.g., the 
Central Station, Manchester, which is served by the 
Midland, Great Central, and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railways) might be doing the same kind of work for 
different rates of wages. Again, a workman in a particular 
grade (say, a goods guard) on one part of a railway system 
might be receiving a different wage from that of a workman 
in the same grade on another part of the same system. In 
demanding standardisation the railway unions aimed at 
the removal of these varying conditions, which they 
regarded as indefensibly anomalous. 

The negotiations finally became narrowed down to the 
question of new standard rates of wages, other and smaller 
questions having been disposed of. Various offers for all 
grades were made by the Railway Executive Committee, 
and rejected by the representatives of the men on the 
ground that the rates proposed were too low and not 
reasonably comparable with those paid in other industries. 
After many fruitless conferences it was agreed to deal 
separately with the drivers, firemen, and cleaners, the 
three grades for whom the A.S.L.E. & F. catered exclu- 
sively, but for whose support, in addition to that of all 
other classes of railway workers, the N.U.R. was in keen 
competition with the Society. It was plainly stated at 
the time by the spokesmen for the N.U.R. that when the 
time came they would deal with the case of the other grades, 
as they intended to deal with these three cases, “ on their 
merits.” The Government put forward proposals for 
new standard rates for the three grades. Under pressure 
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from the unions they altered their proposals twice in an 
upward direction. Eventually, on August 20, an agree- 
ment was reached by which new rates were fixed for drivers 
and firemen, which meant in most cases an immediate 
increase on their present earnings. 

The next stage was the formulation of new standard 
rates for guards, porters and other workers in grades not 
embraced in the first scale, and it was here that the con- 
tention between the railwaymen and the Government 
began to be acute. On September 16 the Executive of 
the N.U.R, “ feeling,” as Mr. J. H. Thomas put it, “ that 
the situation among their own men was getting out of 
hand,” went to the President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Auckland Geddes) and urged him to present his proposals 
for the other grades. ‘“ Having regard to the delay,” 
Mr. Thomas has admitted,* “I stated quite clearly to 
him that I hoped that when the proposals came they 
would be final proposals. . . . I hoped it would be under- 
stood that we did not want any further proposals as a mere 
jumping-off ground, but as a final offer.” 

On September 18 Sir Auckland Geddes sent to Mr. 
Thomas the Government’s proposals for some of the 
outstanding grades. They were framed on the basis that 
the new standard rate for each of these grades should be 
100 per cent. above the average pre-war rate for the grade, 
with a minimum of {2 a week for the lowest-paid grade. 
Thus a porter whose pre-war wage was from I6s. to 22s. 
a week, and whose present wage (including 33s. war wage) 
is from 49s. to 55s., was offered a new minimum wage of 
from 40s. to 49s. Similarly, a goods guard whose pre-war 
wage was from 25s. to 35s. a week, and whose present wage 
is from 58s. to 68s., was offered from 46s. to 60s. In 
every case, under the agreement of March 31 already cited, 
there could be no reduction of the present wage before 
December 31. In forwarding these proposals to the 


* Official Report of deputation to the Prime Minister, September 25. 
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N.U.R., Sir Auckland Geddes intimated that he had 
observed the request of Mr. Thomas that he should avoid 


any attempt at finesse. He wrote: 


I trust that your executive will realise that this will be a very 
heavy burden for the railways of this country to stand, and I there- 
fore wish you to understand that the proposals contained in the 
attached memoranda are not put forward as a basis of negotiation, 
but as a definitive offer of the Government . . . You will hear from 
the Railway Executive in the course of the next day or two suggesting 
dates for the sub-committees to meet to settle any details of the 
scheme outlined in the enclosed schedules and to discuss any 
anomalies that may be found to exist. 


Mr. Thomas sent on September 19 the following reply : 


My Executive Committee considered the proposals immediately 
they arrived, and it would be unfair to you if I did not at once say 
that they were unanimous in their declaration that the proposals 
are not such as to justify the hope of their being the basis of a 
satisfactory settlement ; but, so that the matter may not be pre- 
judiced and the case considered as a whole, they have decided to 
defer their final decision until we are in receipt of the proposals 
covering the other grades, which I understand from your letter will 
arrive in the course of a day or so. 


Simultaneously with this correspondence, letters passed 
between Sir Herbert Walker, acting chairman of the 
Railway Executive Committee, and Mr. Thomas. Sir 
Herbert Walker invited the railwaymen’s sectional sub- 
committees to meet the Railway Executive’s sub-committees 
to settle details and discuss anomalies, but Mr. Thomas’s 
executive declined the invitation. 

On Monday, September 22, the Government’s proposals 
for the remaining grades were forwarded to the Union, 
with an intimation that they were subject to the same 
conditions as to finality as the earlier proposals. The 
railwaymen were also informed that the negotiations had 
now passed, on the Government side, into the hands of the 
newly-créated Minister of Transport, Sir Eric Geddes. 
The reply of the N.U.R. Executive took the form of the 
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following resolution, passed on Tuesday, September 23, 
and immediately forwarded to the Government :— 


That, having received further proposals from the Government 
laying down basis rates of wages for the various grades in the 
Conciliation Board schemes other than drivers, firemen and cleaners, 
this Executive Committee notes the great difference between the 
rates suggested by this organisation and those submitted by the 
Government, varying, in certain cases, up to 16s. per week, and as 
this offer would ultimately mean such a serious reduction to many 
of our members that would not allow them to maintain a decent 
standard of life, we instruct the General Secretary to at once inform 
the Government that their offer cannot be accepted by us, and that 
this Committee is at present in session awaiting a further offer. 
In the event of such further offer not being received by 12 o’clock 
noon on Thursday, the 25th inst., we shall have no alternative but 
to instruct our members to cease work in support of our claims. 

We further instruct the General Secretary to immediately get 
into touch with our branches, and instruct our members to hold 
themselves in readiness to act upon any instructions issued by this 
Executive Committee. 


Up to this point the public had not been allowed, either 
by ministers or by the railwaymen’s leaders, to know what 
had been passing between them. But on the afternoon of 
September 23 Mr. Thomas announced through the Press 
that “ we are rapidly approaching a crisis ” and “‘ a rupture 
seems inevitable.” At first there was an inclination among 
some sections of the public to dismiss the warning as 
mere “ bluff.” It was pointed out that Mr. Thomas was 
rather given to indulgence in the morbid pastime of making 
the public flesh creep. Mr. J. Bromley, secretary of the 
rival society, declared that he was unaware of any crisis. 
On the following day, after consultation with the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet colleagues, Sir Eric Geddes 
invited the railwaymen to confer with him. Accordingly 
on Thursday, September 25, Mr. Thomas and his Executive 
had a conference, first with Sir Eric Geddes, at the offices of 
the Ministry of Transport ; and afterwards with the Prime 
Minister, at 10, Downing Street. The discussions were 
overshadowed by the fact which was now common know- 
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ledge, that instructions had already been issued to members 
of the N.U.R. to cease work at midnight on Friday unless 
they received countermanding instructions in the mean- 
while. At the Thursday conference the Prime Minister 
suggested that the strike order should be suspended until 
the negotiations were completed, but the railwaymen were 
unwilling to take that course, and the conference ended 
without any material change in the situation. The railway- 
men were at Downing Street again on Friday morning and 
received the Government’s amended offer. The Prime 
Minister proposed :— 


(1) to extend, until March 31, 1920, the guarantee against any 
interference with war wages ; 


(2) to undertake that any residue of war wage not absorbed in the 
new standard rates should continue to be paid until the cost of 
living, which was 125 per cent. above pre-war level when the 33s. 
was awarded and was now at 115 percent., had fallen to 110 per cent., 
and remained at or below that level for three months; (This, it 
was later explained, meant that there would be no reduction of 
wages until March 31, 1920.) 


(3) to discuss with the railwaymen by what method the residue 
of war wage should then be readjusted ; and 


(4) to consider any anomalies or cases of hardship to particular grades 
which might be proved in the application of the new standard rates. 


Mr. Thomas appeared at one point to be inclined to 
close with this offer, but he overheard a whispered remark 
by Sir Eric Geddes to the Prime Minister, with regard to 
a question of interpretation, that “ We could not do that,” 
and his resentment at this seems to have turned the scale 
against acceptance. The railwaymen’s executive, after 
considering the offer in private, resolved unanimously that 
it would not be a settlement acceptable to their members, 
and that they were therefore forced to confirm the strike 
order to the branches. Mr. Thomas, in announcing this 
decision to the Prime Minister, declared that at midnight 
the railways would be paralysed. The Prime Minister 
warned the railwaymen that the responsibility for the 
conflict rested wholly on them 
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There the history of the origin of the strike and the steps 
taken to avert it comes to an end. At midnight the strike 
began, and by Saturday it was complete. Mr. Thomas 
had boasted that his men would be solid, and his confidence 
was well founded. Nor did the N.U.R. strike alone. On 
the day on which the strike began Mr. Bromley wrote to 
Mr. Thomas in the name of the Executive Committee of 
the Associated Society pledging their active support to the 
other grades in the effort to secure better terms from the 
Government, and when the members of the larger union 
ceased work the members of the rival society stopped with 
them. Thereafter, until the strike ended and in the 
subsequent negotiations, the two executive committees 
acted in close partnership. Everywhere the railwaymen, 
except a very small number of non-unionists, left work or 
refrained from going to work, and the railway services were 
brought virtually to a standstill. Passengers were stranded 
on the line, and trainloads of milk, fish, and other perishable 
goods were left to decay where they stood. For all practical 
purposes the stoppage of the railways was complete for the 
first two or three days of the strike. 

The Government, needless to say, were not idle. They 
took the view that the strike must be fought with all the 
resources of the country. Fortunately they had already 
prepared (it had been got ready in February, when the 
Triple Alliance was threatening a general transport and 
coal strike) a plan of campaign for the maintenance of the 
essential public services and particularly the distribution of 
food supplies. Taking advantage of the powers which the 
Government still wielded under the Defence of the Realm 
Act, the Food Controller immediately armed himself with 
authority to requisition all horses and road vehicles suitable 
for the transport of goods by road. Strict rationing of 
meat, bacon, and margarine was reimposed ; hoarding was 
prohibited ; and public meals were restricted. Particular 
attention was given to the maintenance of the milk 
supplv of London. The milk was taken by the farmer: 
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to pre-arranged spots, where it was collected by motor- 
lorries for conveyance to Hyde Park. 

The Park was converted intoa clearing station; wholesalers 
drew their supplies there, and passed them on to retailers 
in the ordinary way. So smoothly did these plans work 
that the effect of the strike on the food supplies of the 
big towns was almost unnoticeable. Other Departments 
also took steps to cope with the situation. ‘The War Office 
suspended all leave and demobilisation. The Board of Trade 
imposed drastic limitations on the export, distribution and 
consumption of coal and the use of gas. ‘The Ministry of 
Labour extended the out-of-work donation on a modified 
scale to the involuntarily unemployed. The Ministry of 
Transport, in addition to co-operating with the Food 
Ministry, the Post Office and other departments which were 
thrown back by the strike to transport by road, set up an 
organisation for the enrolment of volunteers to replace the 
strikers in the manifold tasks of running the railways. Volun- 
teers from all classes of society poured in tens of thousands 
into the enrolment offices. Some of them could be put 
to work at once, while others needed a short course of 
training. Thanks to the small body of railwaymen who 
had remained at their posts, and the army of voluntary 
workers who had come forward, a skeleton service was 
maintained on all the railways. One or two isolated cases 
of attempted sabotage and several assaults on volunteers 
were reported, and after the strike had continued for a few 
days the Home Secretary issued an appeal to all loyal 
citizens to enrol themselves in Citizen Guards, to be 
organised by the local authorities, for the protection of 
life and property. The Government apparently con- 
templated the formation of a body analogous to the Special 
Constabulary which had done splendid service during the 
war. The emergency time-tables grew longer every day, 
and by the end of a week well over 2,000 trains were running 
daily, not including the London underground trains. The 
strike was not broken. but the efficacy of the strike as a means 
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of throttling the country and starving the public into 
coercion of the Government, was destroyed by the prompti- 
tude and thoroughness with which the Government set 
to work to thwart the strikers and, still more, by the wonder- 
ful resourcefulness, doggedness and phlegm of the general 
public. Aeroplanes and river steamers were called into 
service. People living some distance from their places of 
work endured overcrowding in omnibuses and trams, or 
cycled, or walked, or begged for a lift in a passing motor 
lorry ; any means of transport would satisfy them, so 
long as they could go to business as usual. Not even 
during the war had the people shown. themselves more 
steady of temper and firm of purpose. From the first 
it was believed that the strike was a blow against the 
community, and it was as though the community set its 
feet to withstand the shock. 

There were, of course, some sections of the community 
whose sympathies were with the railwaymen. Before the 
strike had even begun, the Executive of the London and 
Provincial Vehicle Workers’ Union had been summoned to 
a meeting to consider the question of calling a sympathetic 
strike of tramway and omnibus workers. Four days after 
the declaration of the strike the Executive of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation, after consultation with the strike 
leaders, stated publicly that no efforts of theirs could 
definitely restrain their members from taking drastic 
strike action in support of the railwaymen, and added that 
they would “ stop at nothing in order the defend the long- 
established principles of trade unionism, and the right to 
defend wages constitutionally secured.” ‘The statement 
was signed by Mr. Harry Gosling, Mr. James Sexton, 
M.P., Mr. Ernest Bevin, and Mr. Robert Williams. At the 
same time Mr. Thomas issued an announcement that he 
had received offers of help from other trade unions (the 
electricians were restless, and certain newspaper printers 
had taken the unprecedented and ominous course of 
trying to censor the “ copy ” they were required to print), 
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and he added that he had now come to the conclusion that 
he would no longer refuse these offers. The outlook, 
in view of these developments, was perceptibly darkened. 
Events, however, proved that the turning point in the 
struggle between the Government and the railwaymen had 
been reached, and from October 1 onward an ending of 
the strike by agreement became more and more certain. 
On that day, the fifth day of the strike, representatives 
of the transport workers, general labourers, postal servants, 
printers, engineers, and other trade unions involved or 
threatened to be involved in sympathetic action, met at 
Caxton Hall, and sent a deputation of eleven to see the 
Prime Minister on the question of a resumption of negotia- 
tions with the railwaymen. The following were the 
considered terms of the Prime Minister’s reply :— 


If I am asked to see the Executive of the N.U.R., my answer is 
that I shall be ready to meet them and hear what they have to say, 
but you will, I am sure, agree with me that there is nothing to be 
gained by any ambiguity, more especially as there has been a good 
deal of misunderstanding already. 

I want, therefore, to make it clear that in the opinion of the 
Government it would be quite impracticable to continue negotiations 
until work is resumed. Apart from other considerations, the 
Ministers who would be concerned in the negotiations could not 
possibly attempt to deal with the questions involved while their 
whole energy is devoted, as it must necessarily be, to improvising 
means of carrying on the life of the nation. 


This reply was conveyed to the railwaymen by the 
eleven intermediaries, and the same evening the railway- 
men went to Downing Street ior the first time since the 
previous Friday. ‘They had a further conference at the 
Prime Minister’s residence on Thursday, October 2, but 
made little or no progress towards a settlement. The 
Government at this conference made the following pro- 
posals as a basis on which negotiations should be con- 
tinued : 


1. That upon the men now on strike returning to work negotiations 
shall be taken up where they were broken off last Friday 
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2. That in accordance with the offer made by the Prime Minister 
on Friday last, the Government guarantee that there will be no 
reduction in wages till March 31, 1920, and the Government under- 
take that any time after December 31, 1919, they will be ready to 
discuss in view of the circumstances then existing the possible 
extension of that date. 

3. That the Government are prepared to discuss with the rail- 
waymen any unfairness or hardship affecting any particular grade of 
workmen through the operation of the scheme of standardisation 
already put forward by the Government, and to consider any anom- 
alies as between the various grades in the application of the percentage 
of increase proposed to be made for each grade. 

4. In the event of failure to agree upon any questions arising out 
of the matters mentioned in paragraph 3 the points of difference 
shall be referred to arbitration. 


The N.U.R. declined to accept these terms, and on 
Friday, October 3, the mediators were again at Downing 
Street. At this meeting the Prime Minister proposed 
that the N.U.R. should agree to a truce in the strike for 
a limited period of a few days, in order that negotiations 
might be resumed with a view to reaching a settlement. 
The National Union of Railwaymen agreed to the sugges- 


tion, but only “on condition of the Government being 
prepared to agree to work out a basis of standardisation 
which shall operate in the same manner to the various 
grades as in the case of those grades for which a settlement 
has been effected.” The Government rejected this pro- 
posal on the ground that the grades referred to were dealt 
with, as was claimed by the railwaymen, on their special 
merits and on the understanding that the other grades 
now in dispute would be treated on their merits ; and that 
the demand made now was only a repetition of the original 
claim which had already been declined. 

The Prime Minister then made the following counter- 
proposals :— 

The Government are prepared to agree to a truce of seven days, 
to count from the full resumption of work, in order to discuss— 

1. The period of the stabilisation of wages. 


2. Any alleged unfairness or hardship affecting any particular 
grade of workmen through the operation of the scheme of standardi- 
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sation already put forward by the Government, and any anomalies 
as between the various grades in the application of the percentage of 
increase proposed to be made for each grade. 

In the event of failure to agree upon any questions arising out 
of the matters mentioned in (1) and (2) the Government are prepared 
to submit the question in dispute to arbitration. 

If at the end of five days after the full resumption of work the 
representatives of the men come to the conclusion that the negotia- 
tions cannot be brought to a satisfactory issue they will undertake 
to give 48 hours’ notice before any cessation of work takes place. 

If negotiations be again broken off, the men agree to hand over all 
plant in good working order and to run all trains to their destination. 

The men agree to work harmoniously with the railway servants 
who have remained at or returned to work. 

The Railway Executive undertake that there will be no victimisa- 
tion of the men who have gone on strike. 


This proposal was rejected by the railwaymen, and the 
fight continued. But the trade union mediators, whose 
number had been increased to fourteen by the addition of 
Mr. Bowerman and Mr. Stuart-Bunning, representing the 
Trades Union Congress, and Mr. Frank Hodges, the 
miners’ secretary, did not relax their~efforts. Saturday 


was another day of conferences, and Sunday morning saw 
the strike leaders once more at 10, Downing Street. This 
time they did not leave without effecting a settlement. 
The following are the terms of the agreement, which was 
signed by Mr. Lloyd George for the Government and 
Mr. Thomas for the N.U.R.: 


1. Work to be resumed forthwith. 

2. On the full resumption of work negotiations shall be continued 
with the understanding that they will be completed before the 
31st December, 1919. 

3. Wages will be stabilised in the United Kingdom at their present 
level up to September 30th, 1920. Any time after August Ist, 
1920, they may be reviewed in the light of the circumstances then 
existing. 

4. No adult railwayman in Great Britain shall receive less than 
51s. so long as the cost of living is not less than 110 per cent. above’ 
pre-war level. 

5. The N.U.R. and A.S.L.E. and F. agree that the men shall 


work harmoniously with the railway servants who have remained 
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at, or returned to, work, and the Government and the N.U.R. 
and A.S.L.E. and F. agree that no man shall be prejudiced in any 
way as the result of the strike. 

6. The arrears of wages which have been withheld in consequence 
of breach of contract will be paid after the resumption of work. 


With comparatively few exceptions, the strikers were 
back at work on Monday, October 6. The strike had cost 
the Government, according to a Treasury estimate, 
£10,000,000, spent mainly on the improvisation of emer- 
gency transport services. It had cost the railwaymen 
more than a week’s wages—about {1,000,000—of which 
some {300,000 was made good by the unions in the form 
of strike pay. The total cost to the unions, including 
outlay on advertisements and other administrative expenses, 
cannot have been less than £500,000. In return for this 
expenditure the railwaymen had obtained: (1) the almost 
unrelieved odium of the community at large; (2) the 
extension until September 30, 1920, of the stabilisation 
of wages, originally terminable on December 31, 1919, but 
prolonged, under the Government’s second offer, to 
March 31, 1920; (3) a minimum wage of 51s..so long as 
the cost of living did not fall below 110 per cent.—a 
concession of 2s. a week to fewer than 300 country goods 
porters whose pre-war standard rate was under 18s. a 
week, or a total addition to the railway wage-bill of less 
than {1,500 a year. 

This is the balance-sheet of the strike so far as the gains 
to the railwaymen appear on the face of the agreement 
which ended the strike. As will presently be shown, their 
actual gain was considerably larger. Before dealing with 
the broader issues and aspects of the strike, however, it is 
necessary to consider briefly the merits of the dispute and 
the motives of the strike. On an impartial examination of 
the facts set out above, it is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that the railwaymen spoilt a good case by precipi- 
tate action. Granted that they asked on September 16 
for a “ final ” offer from Sir Auckland Geddes, the Minister 
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cannot be entirely exonerated for the use of the unfortunate 
word “ definitive ” in his reply of September 18. At the 
best, the course he took was not conspicuously tactful. 
Nor can Sir Eric Geddes be wholly acquitted of provocation 
in view of his “ whispered aside ” to the Prime Minister 
at a critical stage of the negotiations on the eve of the 
strike. These, however, are subsidiary matters. The 
cardinal fact is that the Government had conceded, under 
pressure from the Locomotive Engineers’ Society, advan- 
tageous new rates to drivers and firemen, the aristocracy 
of railway labour, and refused to concede equally good 
terms to the poorer-paid categories of railwaymen. The 
reply that the railway unions agreed to deal with the two 
groups of cases “on their merits” does not touch the 
point. By the admission of the Prime Minister himself, 
large numbers of railwaymen were grossly underpaid 
before the war, and it follows that the claim of these men 
to new permanent rates on a substantially higher scale was 
greater than that of other men who could not be said to 
have been badly treated before the war. In demanding at 
least equal treatment for 18s. porters and 4os. drivers, the 
railwaymen were on firm ground. 

But when one passes from the merits of their claim to 
the wisdom of their tactics, it is bound to be admitted that 
the railwaymen ruined their case. The governing fact 
here was that until January, 1920, under the March 
agreement, no railwayman’s earnings could be reduced 
below his pre-war rate plus the full 33s. war wage. The 
railwaymen were therefore striking against a contingent 
reduction of earnings which could in no circumstances 
take effect for another three months. Why, then, did the 
Executive of the N.U.R. suddenly take, on September 24, 
the drastic step of issuing orders for a strike on Septem- 
ber 26? The answer must necessarily be conjectural, 
for the strike leaders have made no public disclosure of 
their motives. Two explanations have been offered. One, 
already suggested in the earlier part of this article, is that 
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they were “ bluffing.” This assumes that they expected 
the Government hurriedly to yield to their demands, or 
at least to advance a long way beyond the terms of their 
original proposals, and that they never really contemplated 
a national stoppage of the railways. Against this hypo- 
thesis must be set the fact that on the eve of the strike, 
before they knew what amended offer the Government 
intended to make, they rejected an appeal from the Prime 
Minister for a suspension of the strike instructions. The 
conclusion that some, at least, of them were bent on a 
strike at all costs is hard to escape. This, indeed, is the 
second explanation which has been advanced for the 
abruptness of the strike. The view taken by those who 
share this opinion is best stated in the following extract 
from a telegram sent on Saturday, September 27, by 
Mr. Lloyd George to the Chairman of the County Council 
at Carnarvon, explaining his inability to fulfil an engage- 
ment to speak in that town that afternoon : 


The precipitancy of this action gives the impression of a deliberate 
and matured intention on the part of some individuals to seek ‘a 
quarrel at any cost. It has convinced me that it is not a strike for 
wages or better conditions. —The Government have reason to believe 
that it has been engineered for some time by a small but active body 
of men who wrought tirelessly and insidiously to exploit the labour 
organisations of this country for subversive ends. I am convinced 
that the vast majority of the trade unionists of the land are opposed 
to this anarchist conspiracy. They can see the ruin and misery it 
has brought in other lands, and their common sense has hitherto 
guarded their organisations against the control of these intriguers. 
These men have made many efforts to get hold of the levers of trade 
unionism. So far all their endeavours have ended in failure. There 
is no more patriotic body of men in this country than the railwaymen, 
and their conduct during the war demonstrated that fact. When they 
realise that they are not fighting for fair conditions of labour for their 
class, but are being used by extremists for sinister purposes, their 
common sense will resume its sway and save the country, yea, and 
their own families, from disaster. 


The phrase “ anarchist conspiracy ” was exploited by the 
railwaymen’s leaders and their trade union sympathisers for 
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the inflammation of the strikers’ feelings. It was, perhaps, 
an injudicious rhetorical expression. But behind the 
statement just quoted there is a big measure of truth. 
The situation was well described in The Times by a writer 
who, for reasons which will be obvious on reading his state- 
ment, was able to be a little more explicit than Mr. Lloyd 
George. He wrote :— 


There are active men in all trade unions, some holding influential 
and responsible positions in them, who wish to see the overthrow 
of the present system of Government in this country and the substi- 
tution for it of some undefined scheme, which may be modelled on 
the Soviet system or on some original plan of its promoters. Standing 
alone, these men would be almost negligible. But there are large 
masses of workers, not revolutionaries in purpose, who wish to see 
the overthrow of the present Government and Parliament—not the 
constitutional system, but the persons who now hold the executive 
and administrative authority. Those who would overthrow the 
system had little difficulty in persuading the rest that by plunging 
the country into a general strike they could force the Govern- 
ment to resign and dissolve Parliament. The real purpose would 
be kept in the background. The average workman would believe 
that he was only speeding the accession of a Labour Government 
to power by getting rid of an unrepresentative Government and 
Parliament. It is in the failure of men of comparatively moderate 
views to see the true import of the general strike movement, and the 
inevitable consequences of a defeat of the State, that the danger lies. 


There is enough in these two extracts to provoke earnest 
thought. A few pertinent facts may be added. At the 
International Socialist Congress of 1907 it was definitely 
laid down that the duty of the working-class in the event of 
war was not only to bring it promptly to an end, but “ with 
all their energies to use the political and economic crisis 
created by the war to rouse the populace from its slumbers, 
and to hasten the fall of capitalist domination.” In 1915 
one of the foremost exponents of social and industrial 
revolution wrote that “ nothing is more certain than that, 
for Labour, the coming of peace between nations means 
the coming of war between classes.” * Repeatedly from 


* Mr. G. D. H. Cole, in Labour in War Time, 1915, p. 291. 
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1914 onward the fomenters of disaffection in the ranks of 
Labour have been clamouring that the workers should “ get 
on with the only war that really matters.” On September 
29, when the railway strike was three days old, the Daily 
Herald published prominently a detailed programme, 
prepared by Mr. W. L. George, for the immediate establish- 
ment of a Soviet system in Great Britain. Finally, in a 
recent issue of the Worker, the organ of the Scottish rebels, 
Mr. John MacLean, the Bolshevist Consul in Glasgow, 
asserted that the rank and file were thrusting declared 
revolutionaries into power, and added, by way of illustra- 
tion, that “ Cramp (the railwaymen’s president) is gradually 
taking the place of J. H. Thomas.” 

The facts of the strike are, of course, capable of a third 
explanation. It is conceivable that the rank and file of the 
N.U.R. were so exasperated by the delay in settling their 
new rates that their leaders really could not hold them in 
check. The circumstance that the strikers actually re- 
turned to work without knowing what terms their leaders 
had obtained from the Government somewhat weakens this 
contention, though it does not inevitably follow that the 
men would have remained at work had their leaders not 
ordered them to strike. The hailstorm of public execration 
which had fallen on them between September 26 and 
October 5 may have made them more ready to resume work 
on the latter date than they were to remain at work on the 
_ former date. But for present purposes this problem may 
be put aside. Let it be assumed that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
interpretation of the origin and purpose of the strike was 
correct. What, then, is the explanation of the conciliatory 
course followed by the fourteen mediators appointed by 
the other trade unions? They included Mr. Robert 
Williams, of the Transport Workers ; Mr. Frank Hodges, of 
the miners ; and one or two others who, judged by their 
reputed opinions, might have been expected to jump at the 
opening given by the railway strike for a general revolutionary 
upheaval. Yet all the evidence points to a determination on 
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their part to prevent any sympathetic extension of the 
strike. It is an open secret that throughout their persistent 
efforts to bring the railwaymen and the Government into 
agreement they studiously avoided anything which savoured 
of bluster or provocation, and that their whole weight was 
thrown on the side of peace. Again the explanation cari 
only be surmised, and again their action may be accounted 
for in several ways. They may have shrunk, when it came 
to the test, from plunging the country into a general 
turmoil. Some of the fourteen mediators, notably Messrs. 
Bowerman, Clynes, Henderson, and O’Grady, would 
unquestionably use all their influence in the direction of 
self-restraint. Alternatively, the extremists may have felt 
doubtful whether the railwaymen’s case was sufficiently 
strong to enlist the support of their own rank and file. 
Or, again, they may have come to the conclusion that when 
they were able to come into the fray the golden moment 
had passed, and that it was too late in the day to undertake 
a revolutionary coup with any prospect of success. Some 
support is lent to this last inference by the statement of 
Mr. Robert Smillie, the miners’ president, on October 1, 
that he and the other officials of the Miners’ Federation 
had no idea in the middle of the previous week that the 
railwaymen’s negotiations were likely to lead to a deadlock 
and a strike. Mr. Robert Williams, the transport workers’ 
secretary, was even more blunt. On October 1ghe publicly 
complained that the railwaymen had not utilized the 
machinery of the Triple Alliance to avert a stoppage. If 
only as a matter of common courtesy, he said, the Triple 
Alliance should have been informed. Is it not possible 
that in these statements by the railwaymen’s partners in 
the Triple Alliance lies the explanation of the reluctance of 
men who, according to their creeds, should have been aching 
for a fight with the Government, to enlarge the area of the 
railway strike? Do they not, in any case, throw into high 
relief the extraordinarily sudden and arbitrary nature of the 
step taken by the railwaymen’s executive, and, to that 
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extent, give colour to the belief that something more than 
a purely industrial grievance supplied the motive for 
calling the strike? These are questions to which no 
authoritative or final answers can yet be given. Every man 
must be allowed to form his own conclusions. It need only 
be noted in passing that since the strike a sub-committee 
of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress, on which some of the fourteen mediators hold 
seats, has been considering proposals for the creation of a 
** Labour Cabinet ” for the purpose of co-ordinating trade 
union demands and promoting joint action in matters of 
common concern. 

Space is not available for more than the barest mention 
of two incidental lessons of the strike. One is the old 
lesson that the public is the ultimate judge between the 
disputants in conflicts which affect the nation. Both the 
railwaymen and the Government were quick to realise 
the importance of enlisting public opinion on their side. 
Both flooded the newspapers with ex parte statements 
and advertisements ; both placarded the hoardings with 
posters ; both used the cinematograph for the circulation 
o& opinions on the dispute. From first to last the public 
was on no side but its own. It regarded the strike as an 
attack on itself, and it did not waver for a moment in its 
resolution to withstand the assault. In the end the 
imperturbability of the public did as much to bring about 
the end of the strike, by wearing down the spirit of the 
strikers, as the intervention of the fourteen mediators 
and the Downing Street negotiations. The railwaymen 
learned, to their cost, that they cannot reckon the chances 
of a successful strike without taking into account the great 
community of railway users. Another lesson of the strike 
was that the railwayman is not so indispensable to the 
national life nowadays as he used to be. So vast, on the 
one hand, have been the strides of motor transport, and so 
fool-proof, on the other hand, has the running of the 


railways tended to become, that a strike of the railwaymen 
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no longer involves the cessation of overland transport, 
even by rail. Motor transport, at present, is far too costly 
to compete with railway transport ; but it has proved its 
capabilities as a substitute in emergency, and the railway- 
men’s claim that they could paralyse the community 
in twenty-four hours has lost its virtue. 

There remains one wider aspect of the strike which cannot 
be overlooked. In some respects, it is by far the most 
important. By the terms of settlement signed on October 
5, it was provided that on the full resumption of work 
“ negotiations shall be continued.” A statement, appar- 
ently inspired, was made in The Times of October 7 that 
the negotiations would be resumed at the exact point at 
which they were left on September 26. This assertion 
was promptly challenged by Mr. Thomas, who declared 
that “ we are going to discuss the question of standardisa- 
tion free from any previous offer.” There is more in this 
incident than might be supposed. It is known to some 
whose business it was to keep in touch with the Downing 
Street conferences, which ended the strike, that the terms 
of agreement finally signed were arranged during an 
interview between Mr. Thomas and the Prime Minister, 
in the latter’s private room. There is, further, some 
ground for believing that the Prime Minister, on the one 
hand, took a line of which not all his immediate associates 
fully approved (if indeed, they were consulted) so great 
was his eagerness to avoid any charge of attacking trade 
unionism ; while Mr. Thomas, on the other hand, pressed 
the terms which he had arranged with the Prime Minister 
on the acceptance of his colleagues by the use of the strongest 
methods at his disposal. The discrepancy between the 
two readings of the agreement is, in these circumstances, 
quite intelligible. Mr.’ Thomas’s interpretation, of course, 
was correct. When the negotiations were reopened on 
October 14, they began de novo. The railwaymen had, in 
practice, scored a substantial success which did not appear 
on the face of the agreement of October 5. The negotiations, 
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moreover, went far beyond the question of new standard 
rates of wages. Mr. Tnomas presented to the Government 
at the first of the resumed meetings the programme of the 
Leicester conference of November, 1918, for the joint 
control of the railways by the railwaymen and the railway 
managers. The Prime Minister pointed out that this 
scheme was based on the assumption that the railways 
were nationalised, whereas they were in a transitional state 
between private ownership and national ownership. For 
this reason he held that the scheme was inapplicable ; but 
he put forward alternative proposals for associating the rail- 
waymen with the Government in the consideration of 
railway problems and for the settlement of railway industrial 
questions by conciliation. 

The negotiations on these proposals and on a basis for 
new standard wage rates (for which the railwaymen are 
-again growing impatient) are still proceeding. They are 

conducted in private, and little exact information about 
their course and progress is allowed to leak out. It is 
known, however, that the Government have offered to 
give the railwaymen several seats on the Advisory Com- 
mittee, which, under Section 21 of the Ministry of Trans- 
port Act, must be set up to help the Minister in the control 
of the railways, and that they have also proposed the 
creation of a Railway Labour Board, on which the railway- 
men would have considerable representation, and which 
would have the settlement of purely industrial matters 
arising in connection with the railway services. The 
Government and the railwaymen have, therefore, picked up 
all the threads which were dropped by the railwaymen and 
the railway companies in 1914. The old Conciliation Boards 
are gone for ever. Whatever may emerge from the present 
discussions, it is pretty certain that the railwaymen will 
at last achieve a definite status in the determination not 
only of the conditions under which they work but in the 
general governance of the industry by which they live. In 
short, disastrous and reprehensible as the strike may have 
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been, good seems likely to come out of evil. Though the 
country is by no means at the end of its railway labour 
troubles, the prospect of establishing a new and efficient 
mechanism for the adjustment of railwaymen’s claims and 
grievances is brighter than it has been at any time in the 
last twelve years. 





THE OUTLOOK IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Communicated 


be 


I. Tue PostrPonEMENT OF THE SETTLEMENT 


YEAR has passed since the armistice with Turkey, 

and we are not yet in sight of peace. The settlement 
has been delayed by a succession of adverse circumstances, 
as if some ancient spirit of miscarriage, like one of the 
supernatural characters in Mr. Hardy’s historical drama, 
were once more baffling the endeavours of Western 
Civilisation to solve the problem of the Middle East. 

The armistice itself was unsatisfactory compared with 
the military conditions imposed on the other enemy 
powers. It was signally inadequate, for example, in respect 
of the Armenians. For the Armenians had suffered far 
worse things during the war than the worst-treated 
nationalities in Europe, yet while Tchechs and Poles were 
liberated immediately by the long arm of the Allies, the 
Armenian provinces of the Ottoman Empire were left 
pending the peace settlement, under the civil administration 
of the Turkish Government and the military occupation 
of the Turkish Army. It was hoped at the time that the 
settlement would follow the armistice before this and other 
anomalies of the provisional arrangement produced their 
otherwise inevitable consequences. But the settlement 
has been delayed beyond expectation. During the first 
months of the Conference at Paris priority was rightly 
given to making peace with our principal opponent, 
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Germany. Then, when the Turkish question was 
approached at last, it was involved in the complex structure 
of the League of Nations and in the domestic controversy 
in the United States over the ratification of the Treaty. 

The Conference has decided that the territories detached 
from Turkey shall be formed into new states, and that a 
mandate, under the authority of the League of Nations, 
shall be conferred upon different powers to assist these 
states severally to stand upon their feet. In the Covenant 
of the League, the relation between “ mandatory ” and 
“‘ mandated ” state has been sketched out on the analogy 
of the relation between a guardian and his ward, and 
the aim set before the mandatories is to train the 
mandated countries to dispense with their assistance. 
This liberal programme singles out and develops the best 
side of what has been done hitherto by Western administra- 
tion in undeveloped countries. It is, in fact, an application 
of the “ commonwealth ” idea, with the important addition 
that it establishes a relation not merely between two 
parties—the protecting power and the protected area— 
but between three: the “ mandated” state, the “ man- 
datory ” power, and the League of Nations, which, through 
its mandatory commission, will supervise the mandatory’s 
stewardship in much the same way as, in the internal 
economy of civilised states, the conduct of a guardian to- 
wards his ward is regulated by the law. 

The delay has arisen over the practical question of 
distributing the mandates thus contemplated. For it 
soon became clear that the European members of the 
Alliance, exhausted by the war, would be unable to make 
themselves responsible for the entire territory to be 
detached from the Ottoman Empire. In the Arabic- 
speaking area, south of a line drawn from Alexandretta east- 
ward to the Persian frontier, the necessary mandates might 
be undertaken by Great Britain and-France ; but north of 
that line, in the tormented Armenian provinces, the 
disorganised interior of Anatolia, and the littoral enclosing 
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the international highway of the Black Sea Straits, no 
alternative has been found, except dereliction and anarchy, 
to the acceptance of a mandate or mandates by the United 
States. 

This question has to be decided by America before the 
Turkish settlement can be carried further, and it is im- 
possible to predict how long she will take to make up her 
~mind. In a democracy on so vast a scale, public opinion 
is always slow to crystallise, especially in grave and un- 
familiar questions of foreign policy; the larger and prior 
issues of ratification of the Treaty and entrance into the 
League are still under debate; till they are settled, there 
can be little discussion of their corollaries; and the 
President’s illness has introduced a fresh and distressing 
element of uncertainty. The fate of the Middle East, and 
of Armenia particularly, hangs upon the long-drawn-out 
domestic controversies of the New World, and the Con- 
ference is paralysed while the favourable moment for con- 
structive action passes and the conditions in Turkey go 
from bad to worse. For the time-factor is all-important. 
The races of the Ottoman Empire, far more sorely smitten 
by the war than we, have been placed by the situation since 
the armistice under an intolerable strain. In the many 
provinces where they are intermingled, each is waiting in 
suspense to learn whether it is to be dominant or subject, 
or whether it is to be saved from these dangerous alterna- 
tives by the good offices of an impartial mandatory power. 
Every day the fear of the rival race increases, and with it 
the temptation to forestall the sinister intentions with which 
it is credited by some violent stroke. National antipathies 
are being deepened; economic reconstruction, which is 
vital for all races and is the only field where they may learn 
to work together, cannot begin. The most disquieting 
feature about this crisis is the difficulty of assigning the 
blame to this or that statesman or government. America 
can scarcely be asked to speed up her deliberations upon one 
of the most momentous questions of high policy that have 
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ever confronted her, and it is no easy feat of political 
imagination for the American public to realise that an issue 
so essentially their own concern is also one of life and death 
for alien races the other side of the world. We may indict 
the callousness induced by the atmosphere of the Conference, 
or the universal revulsion of public interest, in the recon- 
struction period, from foreign affairs to internal politics. 
But these phenomena are inevitable. We are almost 
driven back on superstition, and tempted to ascribe the 
age-long ill-fortune of the Middle East to an evil star. 

Nor is the uncertainty regarding the American mandate 
the only impediment to peace. After twelve months’ 
negotiations, no common ground has yet been found 
between the aspirations of France in Syria and those of 
Syrian nationalism. General Gouraud, the new French 
High Commissioner who is taking over military responsi- 
bility, on behalf of the Supreme Allied Council at Paris, in 
part of the area north of Palestine which has hitherto been 
under Field-Marshal Allenby’s command,* has recently 
given an interview to the Press. ‘The spirit of his remarks 
was admirable, but the content of them was no different 
from the official statements of a year ago—that all present 
arrangements, whatever they may be, are provisional only, 
and do not prejudge the Conference’s final decision. 
Yet, so long as there is no practical reconciliation between 
the French and Arab points of view, Syria remains in the 
same suspense as the northern half of the Ottoman Empire ; 
and a conflict remains possible there which would discredit 
the Conference, damage the Entente, and convulse Islam 
so profoundly that the position of all Western governments 
in Moslem countries might be shaken. 

How is the British Commonwealth affected by this 
threatening aspect of affairs? We are deeply interested 


* The inland districts of Aleppo, Hama, Homs and Damascus are being 
left under the provisional military administration of Prince Feisal’s Syrian 
national army, which, like the French provisional military administration 
in the coastal zone, has hitherto been carried on in subordination to the 
British Commander-in-Chief. 
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in the outcome of French and American policy, because 
we are more heavily involved in the general fortunes of 
the Middle East than any other Western power. But 
though we can take pains to put no difficulties in our 
friends’ way, we can do very little to influence their 
decisions. We may more profitably consider the new 
responsibilities in the Middle East that are descending 
upon our own shoulders. 


Il. Tue New ResponsiBILiries OF THE BritTIsH 
CoMMONWEALTH 


S a result of the war, we are likely to assume, or have 

assumed already, responsibilities in Palestine, the 
former Ottoman sphere in Arabia (except the Hejaz), 
Mesopotamia and Persia. The responsibility will not, of 
course, be equally heavy in all cases. Nominally, at least, 
a treaty with the independent Government of Persia, 
or with some prince in the interior of Arabia, commits 


us to less than a mandate for reorganising the administra- 
tion of an ex-Turkish vilayet. Yet the fact remains that 
the total area of these regions is rather larger than that 
of the Indian Empire, and that, though the population 
is much smaller (perhaps twenty-five millions at most, 
on a very rough estimate), the racial and religious divisions 
present the same acute problems to the administrator— 
problems which in certain instances, such as the custody- 
of the holy places at Jerusalem, the provision of a Jewish 
national home in Palestine, or the rival claims to the 
Caliphate, may arouse passionate feeling among vast 
bodies of people in other parts of the British Empire, and 
indeed all over the world. 

But the military and financial aspects of our new responsi- 
bilities will probably force themselves first upon public 
attention in Great Britain and the Dominions. Because 
we find ourselves in Mesopotamia and because no alter- 
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native to our continued presence there is forthcoming, there 
seems to be a general acquiescence in the notion that we 
shall stay. Yet this undertaking, whether inevitable or 
not, means a change, little short of revolutionary, in the 
strategic position of the British Commonwealth. Before 
the war the Commonwealth was strategically a combination 
of islands, varying in size from fortresses to continents 
and scattered all over the world, but all capable of adequate 
defence by sea power. The generalisation can be illus- 
trated best by its apparent exceptions. The thousands of 
miles of artificial boundary-line between Canada and the 
United States were innocent of fort or gun; and the 
German propagandists discovered to their chagrin that the 
bogey of an undefended land frontier with which they 
tried to frighten the American people was a favourite 
theme for mutual congratulations on both sides of the 
border. Again, the thousands of miles of mountain 
barrier surrounding India isolated her more effectively 
from the rest of Asia than Italy is isolated from Europe 
by the Alps ; and Egypt, entirely surrounded by. broad 
zones of desert or sea, was proverbially the most difficult 
country in the world to invade by land. Neither Egypt 
nor India was linked up with Europe by railway—the 
essential means of land transport in modern war. From 
the strategic and economic point of view, they could be 
classified as islands no less legitimately than Malta or 
Australia. And this strategic feature of the Commonwealth 
was the product of a steady policy. We were chary of 
extending our responsibilities into areas that could not 
be defended by our fleet. That consideration governed 
our intervention in the open regions of Arabia and Persia. 
We did not hesitate to occupy the peninsula of Aden, 
and were at pains to police the waters and coasts of the 
Persian Gulf. But we limited our hinterland at Aden 
to the nearest hill stations ; in the series of draft con- 
ventions by which, during the years immediately preceding 
the war, we were clearing away our outstanding disputes 
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with Turkey, we willingly recognised her sovereignty over 
all Arabia north and west of the great south-eastern 
desert ; and when the necessity for clearing up our relations 
with Russia forced us, in 1907, to delimit our respective 
interests in Persia in terms of geographical zones, we 
tried to give this extension of our continental commit- 
ments a negative content by defining the zone assigned 
to each power not as its own sphere of influence, but as 
the sphere in which influence was renounced by the other, 
the so-called British zone in Persia being thus in reality 
simply a zone in which Russia undertook not to intervene. 
By hook or by crook we had kept behind our insulating 
walls for a century, but the war forced us out of them, 
and in entering Mesopotamia we stepped into the 
open. 

Mesopotamia has been flatteringly compared to Egypt in 
respect of its economic possibilities, but strategically there 
could not be a greater antithesis. Mesopotamia, an alluvial 
basin lying like an arena in an amphitheatre of table-lands, 
has been invaded more often than any other country in Europe 
or Asia. She is exposed to invasion from every quarter— 
from the Persian plateau on the east and from the Central 
Asian steppes behind it ; from the steppes of Arabia which 
slope down towards her on the western side ; on the north 
from Anatolia beyond the Taurus, and from Europe beyond 
that ; and finally, on the south, from the sea. Akkadians 
and Sumerians, Amorites and Kassites, Aramzxans and 
Persians, Arabs and Seljuks and Mongols, Hittites and 
Greeks and Romans and Osmanlis have all had their turn 
before us, following hard on one another and descending 
on the country from the four quarters of the compass. 
We cannot expect to be left there ourselves in peace. 

What are the natural frontiers of Mesopotamia? On 
the rare occasions in history when she has been strong 
enough to search for them, she has been unable to stop 
short of the Oxus, the Caucasus, and the Mediterranean, 
and has only secured herself from invasion by establishing 
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an empire over the greater part of the Middle East. For 
where, short of these lines, can a defensible frontier be 
found? Not at some arbitrary point on the upper course 
of the Euphrates or along an imaginary line cutting across 
the tribal wandering-grounds of Arabia; not among the 
valleys of Kurdistan, which back, without any definite 
break, upon the plateaux of Armenia and Persia ; not half- 
way across the Trans-Caucasian depression, or in the 
middle of the Persian table-land. In Kurdistan we are 
confronted with another “ North-West Frontier,” and our 
garrison at Mosul can look across the Tigris to the mounds 
of Assyrian Nineveh, the capital of the greatest military 
power of the Ancient East, which succumbed under the 
Sisyphean labour of rolling back the ever-descending 
marauders from the hills. And we must reckon the other 
areas in. In Arabia the Turk’s clients have now become ours, 
and we cannot altogether disclaim responsibility before the 
Moslem world if the Wahhabi prince of Nejd raids across 
Central Arabia towards the sacred cities of Mecca and 
Medina, though in this region he is altogether beyond our 
control. On the side of Egypt, too, we have exchanged the 
natural desert frontier of Sinai for some artificial line to be 
drawn across the fields and roads and railways of Palestine 
and Syria, and have made it possible for trains to run without 
a break from the Bosphorus to Cairo. Between the 
Mediterranean and the Pamirs the British Commonwealth 
is committed to an open land frontier, accessible to 
military powers in Continental Europe, and therefore 
requiring defence by land armaments on whatever may be 
the future European scale. Thus, if the Continental 
competition in land armaments were not to be relaxed, 
we could no longer refrain from taking a hand in it ; and 
the experience of former sea powers which have committed 
themselves on the other element offers some rather gloomy 
analogies. When Venice stepped out of her lagoons and 
occupied a mainland province on the Italian plains, she 
placed herself at the mercy of French and Austrian armies, 
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and bitterly regretted the relinquishment of her island 
security. And Athens, welded to the continent without 
the opportunity of making the momentous choice between 
a sea and a land frontier, lamented that she was not an 
island when the land powers of Greece were laying waste 
her territory during the Peloponnesian War. “ ‘The power 
of blockade,” wrote an Athenian publicist, “ is a prodigious 
weapon, but Athenian sea power has its Achilles’ heel. 
Had the Athenians’ territory been insular, they could have 
put any pressure they liked on other powers, and remained 
impregnable themselves so long as they retained command 
of the sea. But as it is, they have had to give hostages 
to fortune.” 

Our British heel of Achilles may well be found in Mesopo- 
tamia, and in the treaty with Persia we already see one 
momentous consequence of our Mesopotamian commit- 
ment. The treaty is certainly sound from the strategic 
point of view. Without making sure of Persia’s political 
friendship and military defensibility we cannot make 
Mesopotamia secure towards the east. That has been 
discovered by every sagacious ruler of Baghdad, or Nineveh, 
or Babylon ; and there would be some comfort in the 
inference that His Majesty’s Government had realised the 
implications of a Mesopotamian mandate, however stagger- 
ing those implications might be. But have they realised 
them? From the treaty with Persia we should judge so ; 
but a few days before that treaty was published it was 
divulged,* in an interview given to the Press by the high 
official of the Indian Government who had conducted the 
peace negotiations with Afghanistan, that the Amir had 
been released from the obligation, imposed upon his pre- 
decessor in 1880, of “ following the advice of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain in matters affecting the external 


* The papers relating to the Afghan War of 1919, including the texts of 
the treaty of peace and of Sir Hamilton Grant’s letter formally acknowledg- 
ing that “ Afghanistan is left free and independent in all its affairs, both 
nternal and external,” have now been published in a White Paper (Cmd. 
324, 1919). 
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relations of Afghanistan, without reserve.” Yet from the 
British point of view Afghanistan and Persia cannot be 
dissociated. Geographically they are parts of a single 
great plateau, and between them they fill the gap that 
separates India from Mesopotamia. Now that we are 
established in both the latter countries, any policy applied 
to one of the intervening states will be abortive unless it 
is extended to the other. Yet apparently we elected to 
abandon a control over Afghanistan of forty years’ standing 
at a moment when we were working to establish ties of a 
similar or even closer character with Persia. Again, 
according to the terms of the Persian treaty, we have 
undertaken to reorganise the Persian Army, a contract which 
practically pledges us, on pain of compromising our military 
prestige in the East, to guaranteeing Persia’s defence. 
Yet a few days after the publication of the treaty it was 
announced that our army of occupation was being with- 
drawn from the Trans-Caucasian railway (the line from 
Baku on the Caspian to Batum on the Black Sea), which is 
the strategic key, in the present lack of modern means of 
communication in Persia itself, to the vulnerable north- 
western frontier of that country. 

In other words, two contradictory policies are being 
applied piecemeal in different sections of the same area. 
In the Caucasus and Afghanistan we are simply carrying 
on our pre-war policy of insulation without regard to the 
fact that we are committed to Mesopotamia, and we are 
accordingly trying to fall back within our old circle of 
fortifications. In our dealings with Persia, on the other 
hand, we have recognised and acted upon the implications 
of our establishment in Mesopotamia, yet without following 
them up to their logical consequences. If the results of 
this confusion of purposes are allowed to stand, we shall have 
put ourselves in the worst conceivable posture for defending 
our new and in any case uncomfortably exposed continen- 
tal position. For if Afghanistan and the Caucasus were to 
become hostile bases, Persia, so far from being an asset 
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to the defence of Mesopotamia, would be an immense 
additional liability. 

How has this confusion come about? Probably (to 
hazard a guess in default of information) through lack 
of co-ordination between the Departments of State in 
Whitehall. For instance, a number of prominent English- 
men connected with the administration of India are known 
to hold the view that the fortunes of independent Moslem 
states abroad have been, and will continue to be, the 
paramount political interest of the Indian Moslem com- 
munity, and that the British Commonwealth ought to 
make the satisfaction of Indian Moslem sentiment about 
these states one of the chief considerations in its foreign 
policy. We may therefore conjecture that the renunciation 
of control over Afghanistan was settled between the India 
Office and the Government of India from a purely Indian 
point of view, as some kind of set-off to the inevitable 
weakening of Turkey, the chief independent Moslem 
state hitherto, and to the consequent dissatisfaction 
in Indian Moslem circles. The treaty with Persia, on the 
other hand, was of course negotiatied by the Foreign 
Office, and our new position in Mesopotamia was obviously 
the main consideration on which it was founded. But the 
» Foreign Office, by itself, can have had no power to supple- 
ment the treaty by relevant policy in Afghanistan and the 
Caucasus, even if it realised that without this the treaty 
might fail to produce its intended results, for the simple 
reason that Afghanistan lies within the India Office’s 
sphere of influence, while the maintenance or withdrawal 
of troops in the Caucasus was a War Office affair. The 
War Office, pressed to accelerate demobilisation, particu- 
larly pressed to withdraw its forces from territories formerly 
included in the Russian Empire, yet anxious (as we may 
fairly assume) to support the “ White” organisation in 
Russia to the best of its ability, naturally insisted on remov- 
ing the British divisions in Trans-Caucasia, which, while 
one of the largest of our detachments scattered over the 
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various Russian or ex-Russian territories, were of no 
assistance to the operations of General Denikin. 

It would be wholly unfair to blame the Departments for 
the total result of their separate action. No doubt each 
department has tried conscientiously to do its best from 
the departmental point of view. But grave blame does 
attach to the Government on this head, as on many others, 
for having omitted to restore the Cabinet system upon the 
conclusion of the armistice. For speed of execution, 
the object for which the War Cabinet Secretariat system 
was improvised, ceased to be the paramount necessity 
the moment the military decision had been obtained ; 
while during the period of settlement, when we are trying 
to reconstruct the world and are thinking no longer in 
months but in centuries, co-ordination of counsel is even 
more essential than in ordinary times. Now a Cabinet 
consisting of the responsible heads of departments is the 
only mechanism by which co-ordination between the 
different organs of public administration can be assured, 
and had such a Cabinet existed during the past year, it 
would have been impossible for Mr. Montagu, Mr. 
Churchill and Lord Curzon to get their particular policies 
respecting Afghanistan, the Caucasus, and Persia ratified 
without common discussion and mutual consent. Had 
the final decision regarding the three areas lain with a 
Cabinet constituted in the traditional way, we should 
surely have secured some less contradictory result. The 
advocates of inconsistent policies would have realised 
that the Middle East must be dealt with as a whole, and 
would have agreed either to retire from Mesopotamia 
and Persia, or to retain some control over the Caucasus 
and Afghanistan. As it is, we have struck out no general 
Middle Eastern policy for the British Commonwealth, 
and we are committed to a patchwork of policies each 
incomplete because severally incompatible. 

Of course, our condemnation of this result must depend 
largely upon our estimate of the seriousness of the position. 
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If the adverse possibilities assumed in the foregoing argu- 
ment are unreal, or even if they are merely very remote, the 
Government might be forgiven for letting our Middle 
Eastern commitments drift in the whirl of the settlement 
and concentrating upon questions of higher policy. It 
may be represented that not an inch more of the map is 
going to be painted red, and that the extensions of re- 
sponsibility, of which so much has been made in the pre- 
ceding pages, consist partly of treaties with independent 
states and partly of mandates to be conferred for a limited 
period under the sanction of the League of Nations. It 
may reasonably be asked whether we are bound to reckon 
in pre-war terms. Will a “ mandated ” territory involve 
as heavy a military burden as a protectorate or a possession ? 
And will the general standard of armaments be as exacting 
after as beforethe war ? Can we make no allowance for the 
international wisdom bought by such a terrible lesson, for 
the guarantee implied in the establishment of the League 
of Nations, and for the overthrow of the most militaristic 
of the pre-war powers? But we can only apply these 
considerations to the case in point by examining what 
powers will actually confront us in the future across our 
new continental frontier in the Middle East, and it is 
evident that our largest and most formidable neighbour 
there will be Russia. 

This is no place for a general appraisement of the 
Government’s Russian policy since the armistice. In the 
shaping of that policy, regard for British interests in the 
Middle East has no doubt been overridden by broader 
considerations, and the policy must ultimately be judged 
on these, whatever they may be. But it pertains to the 
present discussion to point out that the Middle Eastern 
consequences of this policy may be exceedingly unfortunate, 
for, though we shall be at much closer quarters with Russia on 
land than before the war, we are now in danger of her enmity 
in whatever form she may emerge from her internal conflict. 
The future state of mind of the various parties in Russia 
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cannot, of course, be predicted with certainty, but we ought 
to examine and face the worst possibilities in the Russian 
situation, since it will affect our own position in the Middle 
East henceforward more intimately than during the past 
century. We cannot look forward with anything but 
dismay to a continuance of civil war in Russia, which would 
simply mean a spatial extension ad infinitum of the anarchic 
zone beyond our Mesopotamian, Persian and Indian 
frontiers. Nor shall we be in a happy position if the 
Soviet Government, against which we have been lending 
our assistance, disposes of its “ White” opponents by 
force of arms, and aggravates the unrest on our frontiers 
by organised Bolshevik propaganda, If the Soviet Govern- 
ment has really established its military ascendancy over 
the “ Whites,” the best issue both for the “‘ Whites ” and 
ourselves would surely be a settlement securing the 
independence of the non-Russian border nationalities of 
the former Russian Empire and the cessation of hostilities 
between the various de facto Governments in different parts 
of the Russian territory. The third alternative, though this 
is becoming daily more improbable, is a decision in favour 
of the “‘ Whites,” and it looks at first sight as if a victory 
won by our aid would leave them our firm friends for the 
future. But would this really be the case? Very likely 
the leaders of the “‘ Whites ” are bound to us by personal 
gratitude, and they may even admire our institutions, 
and desire to establish in Russia the sort of constitutional 
representative government for which we stand, But 
does Russia possess the elements of Western democracy ? 
Is there an educated class numerous enough, or experienced 
enough, or sufficiently in touch with the other classes 
to work a parliamentary system or even to staff a con- 
stituent assembly? There were grave doubts about 
this in the days of the Duma; the collapse of Kerensky’s 
liberal regime appeared to confirm them; and _ since 
then we know that the educated class has been decimated 
more cruelly in the civil struggle than any other. But 
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even if that class were capable yet of undertaking a 
democratic reconstruction of Russia, is it sufficiently strong 
to get its way? Is it the most powerful section among 
General Denikin and Admiral Kolchak’s supporters? The 
officers and officials of the Tsarist regime, the landlords and 
the Cossacks, are surely stronger, at least in combination, 
and they are likely to combine on a platform very different 
from that of representative democracy. Violence produces 
extreme policies; a doctrine as terrific as the universal 
proletarian class-war preached by the Bolsheviks compels 
their opponents to embroider their rival banners with 
some arresting motto, and the “ integrity of Holy Russia ” 
seems to be the sign under which the rank and file of 
General Denikin’s followers are hoping to conquer. This 
is, indeed, the inevitable antithesis. The “Reds” deny 
everything and sweep -all traces of ancient Russia away. 
The “ Whites ” affirm that nothing has been forfeited ; that 
their legitimist organisation has renounced none of the rights 
of sovereignty (except over Poland and perhaps Finland) 
formerly enjoyed by the Tsar; that they have retained 
their membership in the Alliance, fulfilled their obligations 
under it to the utmost of their power, and never released 
the other members from their corresponding obligations 
towards Russia. In plain terms, General Denikin’s 
Government are unlikely to recognise the independence of the 
Baltic States or of the non-Russian nationalities in Trans- 
Caucasia ; and though no official information seems to have 
been published on the point, it is even more unlikely that 
they are inclined to admit either the lapse of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907 or the validity of the Anglo- 
Persian Treaty of 1919. For intransigence on their part 
is not madness but a political necessity. If they cannot 
recover for Russia her old place in the world, if they cannot 
make good her rights or restore her prestige, what sentiment 
can they keep alive among their “ White ” supporters and 
what counter-attraction can they offer the peasants and 
workmen they bring under their rule for the greater 
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material advantages bestowed upon these classes in com- 
parison to others by the “ Red” administration? It is 
easy to forecast the anti-British agitation which they may 
be driven first to condone, then to patronise, then to lead. 
Britain, it will be represented by those who wish us ill, has 
assisted the “ Whites ” to conquer because she feared the 
Bolsheviks more than anything ; she has let the “ Whites ” 
bear the main brunt of the struggle in order that the ex- 
haustion of Russia might be complete ; and she has used the 
opportunity to seize those political assets of Russia in the 
Middle East which she was pledged to respect by solemn 
agreements concluded both before and during the war by 
the two allied governments. Such anti-British propaganda 
by the “ Whites ” against British policy in Persia would 
reinforce anti-British propaganda by the “ Reds ” against the 
British blockade, and both would have a simultaneous effect 
upon the mass of the Russian people. General Denikin 
personally may wish us well, but if he could speak to us 
frankly he might repeat the prophecy of an Austrian 
diplomatist to a Russian diplomatist after Tsar Nicholas I. 
had saved the Austrian Empire from apparently irretriev- 
able ruin in 1849: “ My countrymen will astonish you by 
their ingratitude!” It is hard to see how the British 
Government can have regarded their treaty with Persia 
and their military support of General Denikin as com- 
patible, or how, in the event either of a “ White ” victory or 
of a “ Red,” the British Commonwealth is to avert the 
revival and intensification of the old Anglo-Russian feud 
of the 19th century. It would be very short-sighted to 
make light of this unpleasant probability on the ground 
that Russia’s enmity will-not matter because she will be 
too weak to give it any practical effect. For Russia, 
whichever faction won, would emerge ruined but under 
arms, the very condition in which a great country is most ° 
formidable to its neighbours; and though the last five 
years have shown that she is incapable, at present, of 
organising war on the European standard, this would 
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largely be counterbalanced by her comparative superiority, 
in that respect, over her Middle Eastern neighbours, and 
by her geographical position remote from any of the ports 
and railways at the disposal of the British Commonwealth 
for a Middle Eastern campaign. 

But there is another danger which, though smaller in 
itself, presses closer upon our new Middle Eastern frontier- 
line. Supposing Denikin were to conquer the Soviet 
Government, dispose of the Baltic States, and turn his 
attention to the former Russian provinces in Trans- 
Caucasia, what would the Trans-Caucasian nationalities 
do? There is little doubt that the Georgians and the 
Azerbaijanis would join forces, overwhelm the little 
Armenian Republic of Erivan, and make common cause 
with Mustapha Kemal, the head of the insurrectionary 
Turkish organisation in the Anatolian and Armenian 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire. Both the Georgians 
and the Azerbaijanis hate Russia, and dread above all things 
the restoration of Russian rule; they have no quarrel 
between themselves, and are drawn together by a common 
hostility towards the Armenians; and while the 
Azerbaijani Turks are attached to the Osmanlis by nation- 
ality and religion, the Georgians would prefer to make 
terms with Turkdom if Russification were the only alterna- 
tive. Both nationalities, incidentally, appear to have got 
on badly with the British army of occupation—chiefly on 
account of our co-operation with Denikin, which made them 
suspect that we favoured the intention he avowedly cherishes 
of resubjecting Trans-Caucasia to Russian domination. A 
threat by Denikin in the direction of the Caucasus might 
therefore throw Trans-Caucasia into Mustapha Kemal’s 
arms ; he would find the passes towards Denikin’s country 
easy to defend, and the cotton, oil and other resources of 
the region would be at his disposal. But even without this 
possible accession of strength he is already formidable. 

From the scanty news of his progress that has been given 
to the British public, it appears that Mustapha Kemal’s 
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organisation now controls not merely the former Armenian 
provinces of Turkey but the whole interior of Anatolia 
up to the zones occupied by Greek and Italian troops — 
in the extreme west and south-west. Elsewhere the Allies 
seem to have saved from his clutches little except such 
strips of coast as can be commanded by the guns of their 
naval squadrons ; his advance guards are reported almost 
within sight of the Sea of Marmora ; while on the east 
he threatens not only the zone occupied under the armistice 
by the Allied forces in the plain of Cilicia, which General 
Gouraud is just taking over from Field-Marshal Allenby, 
but the fringes of the British area of occupation in Northern 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan. Mustapha Kemal’s position 
is exceedingly strong. The demobilised Turkish soldiery 
is flocking to his standard ; and the residue of the Turkish 
Army’s equipment, of which he has taken possession, 
though, like the armaments of Russia, it might be of little 
account in the sort of campaign we have become accus- 
tomed to during the European War, would go a long 
way, perhaps last him for years, in the guerilla warfare 
for which he is preparing. And the Armenian provinces, 
where his movement began, provide him with an ideal 
stronghold; for the railways running up into Anatolia 
from the Bosphorus and Smyrna extend no farther 
north-east than Angora; the trunk line to Baghdad 
bends away to the south, and Erzerum, Mustapha Kemal’s 
present capital, is hundreds of miles from the nearest 
tailhead—except on the side of Trans-Caucasia, where the 
railway system was extended to Erzerum by the Russians 
during the war and was in great part occupied by British 
forces after the armistice, but has now been left at Mus- 
tapha Kemal’s mercy by the withdrawal of these forces 
from the interior to Batum. But apart from his strategic 
position, Mustapha Kemal is strong in the active support 
of the violent Turkish element in Armenia, which fears 
that the extermination of the Armenians attempted by 
the Ottoman Government during the war has not pro- 
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duced its intended effect, and that the favour of the 
Allies may give the remnant of the Armenians the ascend- 
ancy in the country ; he has the sympathy, open or secret, 
of the entire Turkish people, especially in districts of mixed 
population like Thrace, Constantinople and Aidin, which 
are likely to be severed from the Turkish State in the Peace 
Settlement ; and finally he has at his disposal the vigorous 
and still wealthy organisation of the Committee of Union 
and Progress. His star is in the ascendant, and his growing 
prestige has recently brought a government of C.U.P. 
complexion into office at Constantinople under the guns 
of the Allied Navies and the noses of the Allied High 
Commissioners. 

Of course, if America accepts a mandate, Mustapha 
Kemal’s days are numbered. Not only could America 
crush him with her little finger: his movement would 
probably collapse at the mere prospect of American inter- 
vention, for the Turks have a vivid belief in America’s power 
and justice and goodwill, and are confident that under 
her zgis, though they would lose their ascendancy, they 
would not be exposed to reprisals from their former subjects 
for their atrocious treatment of them—a fear which at 
present is their strongest inducement to follow Mustapha 
Kemal’s lead. But no responsible British statesman who has 
watched the movement of opinion in the United States 
will venture to count on such a mandate being accepted. 
However desirable it may be for the local races, the British 
Commonwealth, and the League of Nations, its acceptance 
by America grows more unlikely day by day, and we must 
face the possibility that, in default of a suitable mandatory 
power, Ottoman Armenia (to the shame of the civilised 
world) may fall back under the de facto sovereignty of the 
Turkish Government at Constantinople, or worse, may 
remain the seat of a separate and more chauvinist Turkish 
state set up locally in defiance of the League of Nations. 

For the British Commonwealth, either of these latter 
eventualities is very grave. Mustapha Kemal’s country 
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lies directly behind the difficult frontier zone of Mesopo- 
tamia in Kurdistan, and if a hostile and fairly organised 
Turkish state is established there, we shall have a repro- 
duction of the North-West Frontier of India backed by 
Afghanistan. Anyone who knows how Afghan backing 
aggravates our difficulties with the independent tribes 
in the zone between the Afghan and the Indian territory 
will see at once how effectively a Turkish Government at 
Erzerum or even Constantinople could injure us on the 
Kurdish frontier of Mesopotamia from a well-screened base 
on the Armenian plateau. Military retaliation on our part 
would almost be ruled out by the geographical impediments, 
while diplomatic pressure, always difficult to exert against 
Turks, would be doubly difficult in a case where Turkish 
complicity in our frontier troubles would be notorious 
but seldom susceptible of proof. 

We can nowanswer the question whether theloose juridical 
form of our new responsibilities in the Middle East will 
lessen their military burdensomeness. It will not lessen 
it. For the fact that we hold Mesopotamia not as a 
sovereign or a protecting power, but as a mandatory under 
the sanction of the League.of Nations, will not restrain 
even a recognised Turkish Government, much less a revo- 
lutionary one, from hostile action against us there. Nor 
shall we benefit by having formed no closer tie than a treaty 
with Persia. For though the treaty is to be submitted to, 
and will probably be endorsed by, the League of Nations, 
it was negotiated privately between the high contracting 
parties without the knowledge of Great Britain’s Allies, 
and this at the very time, as the French Press has somewhat 
bitterly pointed out, when the Peace Conference was sitting 
at Paris and “ open covenants openly arrived at ” were the 
order of the day. The League of Nations may refrain 
from censuring the Anglo-Persian treaty, but we can 
hardly look to the League for positive support if the treaty 
is challenged hereafter by Russia. And thus, though the 
British Commonwealth will certainly benefit, and benefit 
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enormously, by the establishment of the League in other 
connections and in other parts of the world, it will obtain 
no alleviation from it for its burdens in the Middle East. 
Our new continental frontier will have to be defended, 
if at all, by the-old methods and at the old cost. 

That cost—in the maintenance of garrisons, in the 
unobtrusive but perpetual loss of life in border warfare 
against tribesmen, in the danger of wars on the grand 
scale with adjoining land powers, and in the annual ex- 
penditure of money which the preceding items entail—is 
bound to thrust itself upon public attention now that the 
problem of national finance is at last being grappled with 
by Parliament and the country. It is unlikely that the cost 
can be met. How, then, can it be lessened ? General 
suggestions will be offered in the concluding section of this 
article, but we must deal first with a specious argument that 
will probably occur to those who, on other grounds, are 
opposing a cessation of hostilities in Russia and are 
already attacking the Government for their supposed - 
desire to effect a peaceful settlement there. No doubt these 
critics will endorse the criticism advanced against the 
Government in the preceding pages of this article: that 
British policy in Russia during the past year has been 
conducted with lamentable disregard for its Middle 
Eastern bearings. But they may intimate ironically that 
the Government has blundered into a course by which 
the military and financial burdens predicted above may be 
lightened considerably, and they may, in fact, suggest 
that if the proposal for an American mandate in certain 
Middle Eastern regions falls through, the next best 
arrangement from the point of view of British interests 
would be a rehabilitation of pre-war Russia. Their argu- 
ment would run somewhat as follows: ‘The “ Whites,” 
if victorious, might ultimately quarrel with us over 
Persia, but at first they will have their hands full in 
reconquering the Trans-Caucasian republics of Georgia 
and Azerbaijan backed by Turkey and the Central Asian 
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khanates of Khiva and Bokhara backed by Afghanistan. 
They will be up against the same antagonists in the 
Middle East as the British Commonwealth, and surely, it 
will be argued, the immediate identity of our interests in 
the Middle East will provide a basis for a solid “ regional 
understanding ” between us. We shall each have enough 
to do in securing our own footing in our respective spheres, 
and so far from quarrelling because the line of demarcation 
has shifted to one party’s advantage as a result of the war, 
we shall be compelled to support each other in order not 
to lose everything. In fact, the argument will proceed, 
the “ White ” restoration in Russia will appear upon our 
Middle Eastern horizon not as a menace but as a representa- 
tive of “order.” Afghanistan kept quiet and accepted the 
Indian Government’s control so long as the Russian Empire 
overshadowed her opposite frontier. When that pressure 
was removed, and Afghanistan had nothing behind her 
except derelict Russian provinces and liberated Moslem 
khanates, she felt strong enough to defy us. As soon as 
Russia re-establishes her ancient frontiers, the pressure 
will be renewed and Afghanistan will come to heel. And 
the same calculations are applicable to Trans-Caucasia. If 
the young republic of Trans-Caucasian Azerbaijan is 
reduced again to a Russian province, the Persian province 
of Azerbaijan just across the River Araxes will be less 
tempted to indulge its nationalist propensities by revolting 
against the Anglo-Persian treaty ; and if Russian garrisons 
reoccupy Batum and Kars, Mustapha Kemal at Erzerum 
will have other things to think of than making trouble for 
the British in Kurdistan. 

This line of reasoning deserves, but will not stand, 
examination. In the first place, policy is never a pure 
product of reason, and the demonstration that co-operation 
is desirable by no means suffices to bring it about. Other- 
wise, to take a signal instance in Europe, why were not 
Germany, Austria~Hungary and Russia deterred from going 
to war in 1914 by the patent necessity of co-operation for 
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the repression of Poland? And, secondly, as the case of 
Poland proves, repression, even in partnership, may bring 
more trouble than the partnership is worth. For “ Poland” 
write “Islam,” and the moral will be obvious to the 
“ pro-Islamic ” school of Anglo-Indian politicians. 'This 
school has been reminding us, 2 propos of the forthcoming 
peace settlement with Turkey, that Moslem feeling in 
India will be incensed, not only by such debatable measures 
as the detachment of the Smyrna district or Thrace from 
the Ottoman Empire, but by the liberation and “ manda- 
tion ” of the Armenian provinces and the placing of the 
international highway of the Black Sea Straits under the 
effective control of the League of Nations. If Indian 
Moslems are going to resent measures demanded by clear 
considerations of mercy and equity, because they happen 
to be to the detriment of a Moslem state, what would their 
feelings be it we encouraged or assisted a “ White ” govern- 
ment in Russia to reconquer Azerbaijan and the khanates 
of Central Asia? Would they not justly complain that 
we were discriminating against Moslems ; and that, while 
we had secured self-determination for every oppressed 
nationality on the Continent of Europe and had broken up 
the Central European monarchies rather than stop short 
of our aim, we had not attempted to apply the same 
principle to the oppressed peoples of Islam, but had 
deliberately thrust them back under the yoke of Russia ? 
And might they not speciously, and even genuinely, 
conclude that we were hostile to Moslem liberties every- 
where and that our support of anti-Moslem Russia betrayed 
our inward sentiments towards the great Moslem communi- 
ties within our own borders? Our co-operation in the 
Middle East with Tsarist Russia from 1907 to 1917 has 
made a very deep and a very unfavourable impression on the 
Moslem world. In 1909 Indian Moslems wept at the news 
of Persian Moslem notables and men of religion hanged at 
Tabriz by the soldiers of the Tsar, so vivid is the sense of 
Moslem fraternity ; and the odium of the Russian eniente 
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will long infect our reputation. But if, now that the 
Tsarism has fallen like Nineveh and the Moslems it oppressed 
have escaped from its shadow, we are implicated in a re- 
storation of the Russian Empire by the “ Whites,” we may 
never be forgiven by the two greatest masses of mankind 
on the Eurasian ccntinent—the hundred million peasants 
and workmen that speak Russian and the more numerous 
millions of all classes that follow Islam—some outside, but 
the majority inside, our inflated frontiers.* 

The gravest of our new responsibilities is not, after all, 
the defence of a frontier, but the well-being of the territories 
and populations it encloses. It will be a problem of 
government ranging, in different areas, through all the 
degrees between direct administration and the guidance or 
mere technical assistance of native authorities ; and though 
the British Commonwealth has an unrivalled experience and 
ability in renovating the political mechanism of Middle 
Eastern society, we have begun to learn that this task is 
something more than a scientific process. The technique 


* On November 6, 1919, a wireless message from General Denikin 
was published in the British Press, purporting to summarise a “ proclama- 
tion ” issued by “ the representative of the British Mission in the Northern 
Caucasus ” to the Moslem mountain tribes in the district of Daghestan, 
who recovered their independence after the Russian Revolution, were 
subsequently reconquered by General Denikin’s forces, and have now 
risen against the “ White” administration. The text of the reported 
document is as follows :— 

“The British Government supports General Denikin, whose aims are 
the destruction of Bolshevism and the restoration of a great and indivisible 
Russia, with a large measure of autonomy for the Caucasian mountain 
peoples. 

“ England is assisting General Denikin with equipment, tanks, aeroplanes, 
guns, machine guns and instructors, and will continue to assist him until he 
has accomplished his task. It would be most regrettable if it became necessary 
‘to use these arms against the mountaineers. England knows that in this rising 
only a few individuals, and not all, are guilty.” 

Is this proclamation genuine? And if so, was it authorised by His 
Majesty’s Government? Do the Government realise the effect which the 
report of such action on the part of their representative will have upon 
Moslem opinion? Shamil, the leader of the Daghestanis in their desperate 
resistance to the original Russian conquest in the 19th century, is one of the 
popular heroes of Islam, and all Moslems will be in ardent sympathy with 
the Daghestanis in their second struggle for liberty. 
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of government can only be exercised upon willing subjects ; 
resistance—even passive resistance—beyond a certain point 
will frustrate the most perfect administration and drive it 
into abdication or tyranny ; the science of government is 
related to the state of mind of the governed by what may 
be called “ the law of minimum goodwill.” 

This law is being forcibly illustrated by our present 
difficulties in Egypt. During the first period of our 
occupation, from 1882 to the declaration of the British 
Protectorate in 1914, our position was technically far more 
difficult than now, for the native government was under 
Turkish suzerainty, the judicial system was saddled with 
the Capitulations, and the budget had to be made to 
balance; but we got on wonderfully well, because the 
Egyptians on the whole appreciated and therefore did not 
set themselves against the work we were doing. To-day 
Egypt is solvent, the Capitulations are at last being ter- 
minated, Turkish suzerainty is abolished, and Lord Allenby 
has a freedom of action which Lord Cromer and Lord 
Kitchener would have envied ; yet our administration is 
half paralysed, because, for various reasons, it has aroused 
the resentment of most sections of the Egyptian nation, not 
only the ex-governing class and the students, but doctors of 
religion, barristers, officials, town workers, and peasantry. 
This new and genuine nationalism is not adroit in its 
tactics ; it did-not revolt till after we had won the war, 
and it raised the Ottoman flag at the moment when Turkey 
lay prostrate. Nor does it weigh up the material advantage 
of our presence in Egypt against the drawback of our 
political domination. It acts on its rebellious impulse, and 
suddenly our scientific administration is thrown out of gear. 

We are likely to have a similar experience in Persia, for 
though we have signed a treaty with the Shah and his 
present ministers, we can scarcely have won the confidence 
of the Persian people. Before our entente with the 
Tsardom they thought of us as friends, and they regarded 
the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907 as a betrayal. They 
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were still further alienated by the encroachments of Russia, 
which we perforce condoned, though they violated the 
Agreement in spirit and in letter. Indeed, the Democratic 
Party were so embittered by Russia’s open war on Persian 
constitutional liberties that in 1914 they took sides against 
the Allies, and several of their leaders went to Berlin. The 
Persian Government maintained neutrality, but the fact that 
the Azerbaijan province was (quite unlawfully) under 
Russian military occupation gave the Turks an excuse to in- 
vade it; for three years Turkish and Russian detachments 
fought up and down over Western Persia and laid it waste ; 
and after the Russian collapse British forces stepped in to 
cover the right flank of our front in Mesopotamia. During 
the past year these forces have not all been withdrawn, and 
the Democrat propagandists are, no doubt, insinuating that 
while for ten years the British contemplated a partition of 
Persia with the Russians, during the last two they have 
resolved to swallow her whole, and that the present treaty 
is the first step towards this, as the 1907 Agreement was 
towards our earlier objective. Presumably no such inten- 
tion is entertained by either His Majesty’s Government, 
the Foreign Office, or the British nation; but can the 
Persians be convinced of this in time? They are a highly 
strung people, unduly long-suffering, but prone to sudden 
spontaneous uprisings when they feel that their national 
existence is in danger. The phenomenon has occurred 
half a dozen times during the last twenty-five years, and 
the precipitating cause has nearly always been a notion 
that the native government of the moment was selling 
them to some foreign power. In such crises they display 
remarkable nervous energy, pertinacity, and capacity for 
improvisation—especially the politically minded townsmen 
of Tabriz, the tough Turkish-speaking peasantry of Azer- 
baijan, and the Gilani highlanders. We ought not to be 
surprised if the treaty causes trouble in these quarters— 
already filled with unrest by their proximity to Trans- 
Caucasia and to Mustapha Kemal—and if the, human 
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factor in the problem impedes the material betterment of 
conditions in Persia which we have undertaken, and are 
professionally competent, to bring about. The Anglo- 
Persian motor transport which is to open up trade may have 
to be commandeered to carry troops; the Anglo-Persian 
model constabulary may provoke more disorder than they 
can put down ; and, in a vicious circle, the practical services 
which might be our road to the recovery of Persia’s friend- 
ship may be frustrated by her anticipatory hostility. 

In Mesopotamia, again, we are confronted with the most 
acute dilemma of Western administration in the Middle 
East. Foreign government has to be justified by superiority 
of standard; and though we have this superiority, we can 
only apply it by turning out of office the native governing 
class. By doing this, however, we deprive them of the 
opportunity of learning from us, and make them hostile to 
our presence in the country, so that we cannot graft our 
administrative tradition upon the natives, and can hardly 
maintain it ourselves, when we have incurred more than a 
certain degree of native opposition. Now in Mesopotamia 
under the Ottoman administration all but the highest posts 
in the official hierarchy were filled by Arab natives of the 
province, and the standard was low ; while the provisional 
British administration in the occupied territory has raised 
the standard so greatly that, though it takes care to employ 
every Arab qualified for its requirements, it has had to 
staff the more responsible posts with Englishmen, and many 
clerical posts with local Jews and Christians, who are more 
efficient individually than the Arabs, though an inconsider- 
able element in the population numerically. But if we 
remain in Mesopotamia as mandatory power, our position 
will be that of trustee to a sovereign native state set up 
under the authority of the League, and by right of numbers 
the predominant nationality in that state will be the Arabs. 
Can we then continue to exclude the Arab notables from 
managing their national affairs? And if they return to 
office, can our presence in the background prevent them 
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from sinking=back to the old Ottoman standard? The 
situation is aggravated by the fact that Mesopotamian 
officers have served with distinction under Prince Feisal, 
and will hardly be content with any but a leading part at 
home. The alternatives before us may therefore be a 
native government so bad as to make our presence useless, 
or a good British government which the natives will not 
tolerate. There is a similar problem in Palestine—for- 
tunately ona smaller scale, for it is complicated here by the 
invidious guardianship of the Holy Places at Jerusalem and 
by our obligation towards the Zionists to provide the Jews 
with a national home—a programme which is already causing 
unrest among the local Christians and Moslems, and may 
affect our relations with the Papacy and the Islamic world. 
This somewhat depressing review of the outlook for the 
British Commonwealth will be concluded when we have 
pointed out two further pitfalls, one economic and the 
other military, that lie in our path. The economic danger 
is that of over-exploitation. During the last century 
the British Commonwealth has treated its dependencies 
like a rich business man who has invested in land. We 
have put capital into them; we have developed them 
scientifically for distant returns, and so far from being 
disturbed by recurring financial deficits we have said to 
ourselves complacently that even if they never paid their 
way they were a luxury we liked and could afford. But 
in our post-war poverty every pound paid out of the United 
Kingdom Exchequer for Middle Eastern expenditure will 
be scrutinised and challenged, especially when it goes to 
a mandated state like Mesopotamia or an allied state like 
Persia, as compared with some country bound to us by 
permanent or old-established ties, like our Egyptian 
Protectorate or our Indian Empire. There will be a strong 
inducement to make our new commitments pay their way, 
and this will be especially so with Mesopotamia, which will 
be the most costly to defend, and which has been advertised 
since our conquest of it as an Eldorado. True, the poor 
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country looks more like a Cinderella after a dark age that 
has lasted at least seven hundred years, but we have heard 
enough of her ancient brilliance almost to fancy that we can 
turn her into a princess by a touch of our magic wand. 
There are vast uncharted oil-fields to be tapped by pipe- 
lines to the Mediterranean, vast fallow stretches of alluvium 
to stand thick with corn, or even cotton, if we irrigate 
them and build a railway across the Syrian desert to 
export what they yield. There is plenty of hot-air for 
a bubble of speculation, or for a premature industrial 
revolution which would flood the country with Indian 
labour and English profiteers, and seal the fate-of an already 
hazardous political experiment. There is the same kind 
of danger in Palestine, where the Zionists, undeterred 
by the recrudescence of malignant malaria since the war, 
are proposing to find subsistence for fresh Jewish colonists 
at the rate of perhaps 50,000 a year from the ruined indus- 
trial cities of Eastern Europe, by schemes of dry farming and 
other forms of intensive agriculture which were barely made 
to pay by the 12,000 colonists who had acclimatised them- 
selves in the country during the 36 years preceding 1914. 
The British administrators who have had several years’ 
practical experience of Palestinian and Mesopotamian con- 
ditions are no doubt sensible of these dangers, and it 
is to be hoped that their evidence will carry weight with 
His Majesty’s Government ; but it will not be easy to 
withstand the cumulative importunity of Zionism, Indian 
Nationalism and British “ enterprise.” * 


* These lines are not written in any spirit of hostility to the Zionist 
movement. The Jews have been cruelly hit by the war, for the vast majority 
of the total Jewish population of the world was domiciled in the western 
provinces of the former Russian Empire, and has been uprooted by the 
Russian retreat of 1915 and the subsequent revolution, while the behaviour 
of the Polish, Rumanian and “ White” Russian Governments since the 
armistice makes it apparent that the Jews will lose and not gain by the 
new territorial arrangements in Eastern Europe. A home must be found 
for these uprooted people ; it is a question of world importance, and ought 
to be taken up by the League of Nations. Yet, granting all this, it may 


still be doubted whether the problem is soluble by any scheme of Palestinian 
colonisation. 
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The military danger arises out of the need for cutting 
down the numerical strength and monetary cost of our 
garrisons abroad, for there is a popular notion that we 
can economise military man-power like industrial man- 
power by the use of machines. The tanks, aeroplanes and 
other engines of destruction presented to us by the war 
have still the fascination of new toys, and even soldiers 
talk as if they would solve the problems of tribal warfare 
and make our mastery over the Middle East unchallengeable. 
But there is no true analogy between a reaper-and-binder 
in the Canadian West and a bombing plane in Kurdistan 
or Egypt, since the one only operates on lifeless matter, 
while the other has to cope with human nature. Can a 
few dozen airmen really be substituted for brigades of 
infantry and cavalry? For the moment, perhaps, they may 
be able to hold as large a territory in awe, but familiarity 
lessens the terrors of air warfare, as Londoners found at 
the time of the German raids. The raider must con- 
tinually be increasing his “ frightfulness ” to keep up his 
effect. He must use higher explosives, more poisonous 
gas, and less discrimination towards non-combatants. All 
weapons are indiscriminate, but the aerial bomb is much 
more so than so-called weapons of precision, and the 
psychology of his opponents compels an air bomber to accen- 
tuate the inevitable barbarity of his arm. It is well to re- 
member the debates that took place in Parliament a year or 
two ago on the question of reprisals for the German bomb- 
ing expeditions. At that time we realised how grave a thing 
it was to use such a weapon even in retaliation against a 
lawless enemy. Has our vision become clouded since then ? 
For the employment of the bombing plane in the Middle 
East will not be confined to border warfare. Already, if 
reports are true, we have employed it in civil warfare 
against insurgent members of our Commonwealth in the 
Punjab and Egypt. A step further, and we shall have made 
it a regular instrument of our administration. In the 
interior of Mesopotamia, for instance, there are turbulent and 
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inaccessible districts like the marshes along the Shatt-al- 
Hai. Suppose the marshmen are not up to time with 
their taxes ; how much easier to bomb them till they hurry 
to headquarters with the money they owe, than to send a 
revenue officer with an escort to make inquiries ; ten to 
one some seditious motive was behind their delay; no 
harm to give them a lesson, and how welcome an economy 
of trouble and expense! This is not a wild flight of fancy, 
but merely a description of government by terrorism, as 
it prevailed, before the advent of Western administration, 
in India, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia and the remainder 
of the Middle East. The terrorisers whom we superseded 
were the descendants of nomad conquerors, and wandered 
in moving camps over the territories they claimed to rule, 
sending out swarms of horsemen to blackmail or devastate. 
If we take to governing from aerodromes and bringing in 
our revenue by hovering planes, our rule will have become 
Oriental and its end will be near. For our power in the 
Middle East_is not founded on force, but on the contrast in 
the minds of our subjects between the justice and rationality 
and humanity of our methods and the terrorism of their 
former oppressors. We have never commanded force 
enough to maintain our ascendancy by force alone, and if 
we become addicted to instruments which destroy our 
ancient prestige and translate our rule into terms of the 
relative physical strength of governors and governed, we 
shall fall like the Mogul and the Osmanli, and the golden 
centuries of our early empire will be written off as an 
irrelevant interlude in the tragic history of Oriental society.* 


* Two notices published in the Press on October 30 seem to show that 
British official circles are hesitating between opposite policies in regard to 
the employment of the bombing plane. On the one hand it was stated that 
machines were being rushed out to Egypt to deal with the expected recur- 
rence of disorder—in other words, to bomb crowds of our fellow-citizens— 
while on the other hand it was announced that, in the event of punitive 
raids being undertaken against the villages of the Mahsuds on the North- 
West Frontier of India, the tribesmen were to be given sufficient notice for the 
removal of their wives and children to places of safety. It is for public 
opinion to encourage the spirit of the second order and protest against that 
of the first. 
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III. British Poticy anp Istam 


HAT shall we do to be saved? For apart altogether 

from the definite causes for disquietude about 
our Middle Eastern outlook enumerated in the preceding 
section, it is a solemn thing for the British Commonwealth 
to stand almost solitary amid the ruins of four great 
empires overthrown by the war. When a fire sweeps 
through a forest, some trees crash or are consumed, while 
another stands upright after the flames have died away. 
But has it cheated destiny? For even if it puts forth 
fresh leaves at the return of spring, its trunk may be charred 
within and hollow. Nothing can test it but the winter 
storms, and the first gale may send it crashing down to lie 
beside the blackened trunks of its former peers—their 
proud survivor by a season. The British Commonwealth 
stands in some such posture in the reconstruction period. 
It no longer shines up against the dark foil of the Hohen- 
zollern, Hapsburg, Romanov and Osmanli Empires. Their 
sins have found them out, and with their disappearance 
our sins will come into clearer perspective. On the 
Continent of Europe every nationality (with the deduction 
of border minorities) has now secured self-determination, 
and Ireland and Cyprus, two islands of the British Common- 
wealth, are already conspicuous exceptions. We may 
protest that these exceptions are only temporary, since we 
boast that we are a Commonwealth schooled by experience 
to reconcile the union of peoples with national liberty, 
and not an authoritarian empire like those that have fallen. 
But our test will not be in Europe, nor yet in the Dominions 
(of which we chiefly think when we pride ourselves on our 
political elasticity) ; the struggle for self-government is 
shifting its arena to the Middie East, and here, though 
we may be a Commonwealth in spirit and intention, we 
are in fact an Empire with the innate weaknesses of that 
species of polity. We are being weakened further by the 
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sudden territorial inflation consequent upon the war— 
an ominous because so often a pathological symptom in 
Oriental empires—and our distended borders will hence- 
forth contain by far the greater part of the Moslem world. 
The vicissitudes of that world will be ours ; we shall have 
to bear the first shock of its convulsions ; and we must 
grapple with this immense problem under the critical 
gaze of our Western Allies and opponents in the recent 
European war. Our prototype Alexander of Macedon, 
the first Western conqueror of the Middle East, was not 
perplexed by so difficult a problem. 

“The British Empire is the greatest Moslem power.” 
The phrase is fast becoming a catchword, but what is its 
moral? That the aspirations of our Moslem fellow- 
citizens ought to find satisfaction in our Imperial policy ? 
That is a truism, until we define the direction and the limits 
in which their satisfaction is desirable. 

Let us consider some issues of the impending peace with 
Turkey. Indian Moslems are naturally perturbed at the 
fall of the Ottoman Empire, the last Moslem state which. 
kept up an appearance of being a great power. They will 
be gratified if Turkey is treated leniently, displeased in the 
opposite event, and we are being urged by a “ pro-Islamic ” 
school of Anglo-Indian politicians to let this consideration 
shape British policy in the Turkish settlement. Now this 
interpretation of our duty as a “‘ Moslem power ” ought 
to be repudiated outright. We are not a “ Moslem 
power ” any more than a “ Christian power ” or an “ Anglo- 
Saxon power” or a “ White Race power,” if “ power” 
means that some sectional interest in our Commonwealth, 
simply because it is strong or numerous or importunate, 
shall override our general will and dictate our international 
policy on any point which it considers its particular 
concern. Our only dignified course is to make our decisions 
about Turkey on principle—to be scrupulous in not 
discriminating against the Turks because they are Moslems, 
but neither, on that account, to discriminate in their favour. 
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Let us judge each concrete question on its merits and 
according to the European precedents of the past year. 

The Turks claim Thrace on grounds of self-determination, 
but how has there come to be a Turkish majority there ? 
Because the Turks have misused their sovereignty over 
the province since 1913 to get rid of the Greek and 
Bulgarian population. In the parallel case of Prussian 
Poland, where a European government had forcibly sub- 
stituted German colonists for indigenous Polish peasants, 
such misuse of sovereignty counted very heavily against 
Germany in the award of the Conference upon the new 
German-Polish frontier; and in the Thracian instance, 
similarly, recent history as well as present statistics will 
have to be taken into account. Only in Western Thrace 
(the coastal district acquired by Bulgaria in 1913 and just 
ceded by her to the Allies) can Turkey claim a genuine 
Moslem majority not obtained by viclence, and only here, 
therefore, is a plebiscite the right means towards a solution. 

Again, the Turks claim Constantinople on the ground 
that it is their capital. Yet only half the population is 
Turkish—less than half if the official element, which would 
migrate with the seat of government, is left out of the 
reckoning ; and Constantinople would suffer far less 
economically by separation from Turkey than Petrograd has 
done by the independence of Finland or Vienna by the 
break-up of the Hapsburg monarchy, for no political 
changes can depose her port from being the focus of the 
Black Sea carrying trade. 

And what of the Straits? There is an overwhelming 
case for placing them effectively under the military and 
economic control of the League of Nations. ‘Their economic 
hinterland stretches over Bulgaria, Rumania and half the 
former territories of the Russian Empire, as far as the Urals 
and the Pamirs, while on the other side the Danube 
waterway extends it into the heart of Central Europe. It 
is illogical to have internationalised the Danube if the 
straits which connect it with the high seas are to remain 
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under a local sovereignty, and Turkey has exploited her 
command over them unscrupulously—never more so than 
during the recent war. The necessity for international 
control has a stronger claim than the preservation of 
Turkish dominion. 

On the other hand, the Turkish claim to keep Smyrna is 
fairly well founded, for though the Greeks may have a 
plurality (not a majority) in the city, it is the terminal port 
of a network of railways serving the interior of Anatolia— 
the necessary economic outlet for a vast territory which 
will in any event be left to the Turkish state. Should 
port and hinterland be severed politically ? The precedents 
are against it. In the parallel case of Danzig, a port 
inhabited by Germans but serving the interior of Poland, 
the Conference judged that the place could not be under 
German sovereignty without undue detriment to the 
economic interests of the Polish hinterland. We are 
fighting the same battle over Fiume, and have been working 
towards the view that the solution for such cases, where 
economic and national considerations point opposite ways, 
is to set up free cities under the patronage of the League 
of Nations. Why should not Smyrna be dealt with in 
this way? ‘True, the Greeks have a better claim to terri- 
torial sovereignty there than the Italians at Fiume, 
because there is a considerable Greek population 
in the neighbouring countryside. A closer parallel 
is Trieste and Istria. But, on the merits of that 
parallel case, was the annexation of Trieste and Istria 
to Italy the best solution? In the Smyrna district, 
at any rate, it is not easy to delimit any area for Greece in 
which the Greeks have more than a bare majority over the 
Turks, and impossible to delimit one with feasible economic 
and physical frontiers. The general principle of the 
Conference—exemplified conspicuously in the demarcation 
of Tchecho-Slovakia—of sacrificing national minorities to 
geographical solidarity, would point to leaving the entire 
mainland of the Anatolian peninsula to the Turkish state, 
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But at the same time the Anatolian Greeks would have to 
be protected by the placing of the districts where they pre- 
dominate under a special mandate given to a third power, 
for the Ottoman Government’s record of expropriation 
and deportation of mainland Greeks since 1913, and 
especially during 1917 and 1918, is too bad for non- 
intervention. 

The claims of Italy to a “zone” in South-Western 
Anatolia, in the region of Adalia and perhaps in a wider 
radius beyond, need not long detain us. Italy has no right 
whatever to dominion over this Turkish national territory, 
and if we assent to her taking it by force, we shall justly be 
accused by Indian Moslems of discriminating against a 
weak Moslem population in favour of a strong Christian 
power. An open convention, openly and freely arrived at 
between the Italian and Ottoman Governments, for the 
furtherance of Italian economic enterprise in Anatolia, 
is the utmost Italian claim that we can support with a 
good conscience. 

As for Armenia, if Ottoman sovereignty is to be main- 
tained there, then Belgium ought to be incorporated in the 
German Empire! When our Moslem fellow-citizens tell 
us that in these provinces the Moslem element is in a 
majority, do they realise that they are simply reminding us 
of the fact that in 1916 the Ottoman Government organised 
the death of over a million Armenian men, women and 
children by knife, bullet, drowning, exposure, starvation 
and pestilence? The evidence given at the time by 
American eye-witnesses has now been corroborated by the 
publication of official documents filed in the German 
Foreign Office. Let the Indian Moslems take no brief for 
the Turks in Armenia, as they value their own good name.* 
If America refuses the mandate, we must find some other 


* American evidence in Blue Book, Miscellaneous 31, 1916, “ Treat- 
ment of the Armenians in the Ottoman Empire”; German evidence in 
“ Deutschland und Armenien, 1914-8: Sammlung diplomatischer Akten- 
stiicke,” edited by Dr. Johannes Lepsius (Tempelverlag, Potsdam, 1919). 
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means of giving this territory a decent government. It is 
not a question of religion but of humanity and justice—a 
question in which the interest of all the local inhabitants, 
Kurds and Turks as well as Armenians, is ultimately the 
same. 

We can best show our religious impartiality in regard to 
Armenia by standing up as readily for the adjoining 
Moslem state of Azerbaijan in Trans-Caucasia, and exerting 
all our influence with General Denikin for the recognition 
of the independence of this country (as well as Christian 
Georgia) by the Russian “ Whites.” Our position with 
regard to the Azerbaijan Republic is made extremely 
delicate not only by our duties towards Armenia but by 
our new relations with Persia. We may find imputed to 
us the machiavellian motive of desiring the restoration 
of Russian rule over the liberated Azerbaijani population 
in the Caucasus in order to discourage the national move- 
ment among the Azerbaijanis in the adjoining Persian 
province, and we must leave no room in the suspicious 
minds of our Indian Moslems for the reception of such a 
calumny. This motive has, of course, never entered into 
our calculations, and in fact it is contrary to our interests 
as we understand them. The British Commonwealth 
has a direct interest in the common well-being of all 
nationalities and religions from the frontier of Mesopotamia 
and Persia northwards as far as the watershed of the 
Caucasus Range ; for in proportion as this region becomes 
tranquil and stable and prosperous our new burdens of 
frontier defence will decrease—burdens in which Indian 
Moslems will in the meantime participate. 

The most delicate problem of the settlement will be 
Syria, where we have diplomatic commitments to two of 
our Allies—to Christian France, and to the mainly, though 
not entirely, Moslem nationalist organisation among the 
Syrian Arabs, which negotiated with us through the Sherif 
of Mecca (King Husein) in 1915-16, and which is represented 
at the Peace Conference by Husein’s son, Prince Feisal. But 
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these commitments are not incompatible, notwithstanding 
certain ill-informed and not altogether well-intentioned 
allegations in the Parisian Press. In coming to an agree- 
ment with our two Allies the British negotiators dealt 
with Syria in two sections: a coastal strip (including the 
Lebanon) where, though all speak Arabic, not all are 
Moslems ; and the inland districts round Aleppo, Hama, 
Homs, and Damascus, where Islam is almost as universal 
as the Arabic language. In the maritime section the British 
Government has promised nothing to the Syrian nationalists 
and has given a free hand to France ; in the inland section 
we have promised the nationalists to recognise and uphold 
the independence of the Arabs, and have agreed with the 
French that an independent Arab state or states shall, in 
fact, be established there—only adding that, should such 
state or states require economic or political assistance from 
foreigners, France shall have the first refusal. Our 
diplomacy has been perfectly consistent and honourable 
towards each of our Allies, but we cannot wash our hands 
of their future relations with each other. The nationalists 
have always claimed, though they have never been promised, 
the coast, and are retaliating against French claims there 
by refusing to invite French assistance in the interior ; 
while France, sore at this rebuff, has failed to convince the 
nationalists that she is not hostile to national self-determina- 
tion along the littoral. The consequent tension is not the 
less dangerous for being contrary to common sense. A 
permanent divorce of coast and hinterland is impossible 
with their indivisible economic life and homogeneous Arab 
nationality ; the French can only preside over the coast 
under a mandate from the League of Nations, and the 
nationalists cannot set their house in order in the interior 
without a modicum of assistance from a mandatory power. 
Yet the relations between the two parties have become so 
strained that all the good offices of the British Government 
will be needed to bring them to agree upon the reasonable 
solution. It is a question of determining the exact terms 
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on which a mandate for the whole country can be assented 
to by the Syrians and accepted by France. But woe to 
our relations with the Moslem world if we do not hold our 
scales even, but seem to tilt the balance in favour of our 
powerful Christian Ally, France, and against our weaker 
Moslem Allies, the Syrian Arabs. 

The theory of the Caliphate is perhaps the foggiest stretch 
in the shoal waters leading out of the Turkish welter, but we 
can navigate it safely if we steer by the guiding principle 
enunciated by the Government during the war, that the 
Caliphate is a question for Moslems to settle among them- 
selves. We must not let the Sunnis of India involve us in 
a Moslem controversy, for that is really what they are 
attempting to do when they ask us to take the Caliphial 
status of the sovereign of Turkey into consideration in 
the territorial settlement of the Ottoman Empire. If we 
conserve the power and territory of Turkey with the avowed 
object of assisting her Sultan to hold the Caliphate against 
rival claimants, we shall put ourselves wrong with all those 
Moslems who pray in the Friday liturgy for the Sherifial 
Sultan of Morocco and the Sherifial King of the Hejaz ; 
with the millions of Shias in Persia and India who believe 
that the Caliphate belongs to the Twelfth Imam, who 
disappeared miraculously from the earth and now reigns 
invisible ; and with the Wahhabi Puritans in Ibn Saud’s 
country in Central Arabia, who repudiate most current 
doctrines about the governance of Moslem society as 
corruptions of Mohammed’s original canon. If we give 
the Ottoman claimant our political support, Moroccan 
Moslems may then denounce us for impairing the prestige 
of their Caliph by recognising the French Protectorate ; 
Arab nationalists in Asia may demand that we should 
strengthen King Husein’s hand by forcing the other 
princes of Arabia to acknowledge his suzerainty ; while 
Shias and Wahhabis may call upon us to take political 
steps in just the contrary direction. The adherents of the 
Ottoman Caliph are no more co-extensive with Islam than 
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Roman Catholics are with Christendom, and to shield Turkey 
for their sake would be like preserving the Hapsburg 
monarchy or enlarging the borders of Poland to please the 
Church of Rome. We should win much more odium than 
popularity, and justly so, for we should be meddling with 
other people’s business. Let there be absolute freedom of 
opinion on the question of the Caliphate among all Moslems 
in our Commonwealth, but let us single out no sect, 
because it is strong numerically, for our official support. 

In fact, in the Turkish settlement we must conduct 
ourselves without fear and without reproach in the sight 
of the Moslem world. ‘Those are the limits within which 
we can satisfy the aspirations of Indian Moslems in that 
direction, but is there no other direction for us to explore ? 
Is the political interest of Indian and other Moslems 
belonging to our Commonwealth going to be absorbed 
entirely in the fortunes of foreign Moslem communities ? 
To be frank, the present direction of their attention is 
not altogether spontaneous, for during the century in 
which we were supporting Turkey and Afghanistan as 
buffer-states against Russia we encouraged the sentiment 
of Indian Moslems in favour of these independent Moslem 
Governments. The British authorities were no doubt 
glad of the opportunity for showing regard for the feelings 
of so important a section of the Indian people, but our 
calumniators have misrepresented this natural motive, 
and have attributed to us a sinister intention. They have 
suggested that we were posing as the benefactors of these 
independent Moslem Governments in order to ingratiate 
ourselves with the Moslems of India and thereby divert 
their attention from their own political status, with the 
ulterior object of preventing co-operation between Moslems 
and Hindus in the movement towards Indian self-govern- 
ment. ‘These insinuations need not cause us great concern. 
They are sufficiently rebutted by the momentous steps 
we are taking at the present time towards the establishment 
of national self-government in India, and they would be 
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invalidated in any case by our well-known political tradition. 
Divide et impera, the old reactionary policy which brought 
the Hapsburgs to destruction, is the very hall-mark of 
an empire as distinguished from the commonwealth which 
we believe ourselves to be. Short-sighted before the war, 
it would be futile now, and it would be strange indeed if 
experience, apart altogether from ideals, did not forbid 
us to entertain it. Yet such calumnies as this should 
spur us on to keep abreast with the times, and to take full 
account of the transformation effected by the war in the 
Middle Eastern situation. The two outstanding events 
are the overthrow of the Ottoman Empire and the 
rapprochement between Moslems and Hindus in India, 
and they are logically connected, for when the foregin 
champion of Islam falls, Indian Moslems must shoulder 
the burden of upholding Islam by strengthening their 
own political position at home. Yet even if Turkey 
and Afghanistan had emerged from the settlement 
with 75 per cent. of the Islamic world within their 
frontiers and had made themselves the two strongest 
powers in existence, the passive contemplation of 
their glory could never permanently have satisfied the 
political aspirations of the Moslem citizens of the British 
Commonwealth. For no community can long be connected 
with that Commonwealth, or become intimate with its 
character, without having ambitions towards self-govern- 
ment kindled in its soul. And it is the pride of our 
Commonwealth that it not only arouses such ambitions, but 
has the political genius to bring them to fruition. Even 
if our Moslem population had not been increased by the 
war, the task of its political emancipation would have 
forced itself upon us. And now, when by far the greater 
part of the Moslem world has come within our borders, 
this tremendous political problem may be tke crux of our 
imperial history. 

“ Pan-Islamism,” though like “Bolshevism” it has 
become a name of terror, is essentially a defensive, not an 
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aggressive movement. All Islam draws together under the 
pressure of Western ascendancy, just as all Christendom 
drew together in our own Dark Age to meet a Moslem 
menace. In proportion as the various Moslem peoples 
attain effective self-government and secure full membership 
in modern international society—whether as independent 
states or partners in a commonwealth of nations—in pro- 
portion, that is, as they acquire the same status in the world 
as the Western peoples, in so far will the Pan-Islamic 
movement decline and the danger of a conflict of civilisations 
fade away from the international horizon. If we solve the 
problem within the British Commonwealth, we shall have 
solved it for the world; it will be numbered among our 
greatest achievements, and it is worthy of our highest 
endeavours. Let the English-speaking universities make 
Middle Eastern civilisation familiar to the coming genera- 
tion—the initial outburst of energy in Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia; the mortal wound of Assyrian militarism ; the 
universal empire of the Achemenids, and the thousand 
years of Greco-Roman penetration (so pertinent to us) 
which separate it from the universal empire of the Ab- 
basids. Let them mark the parallel to the rise of Chris- 
tianity under the Roman Empire in the consolidation of 
declining Middle Eastern society by a universal religion, 
and trace how Islam saved the wreckage during the storms 
and darkness of nomadic invasion, when the Seljuk and 
Mongol terror brooded over the Oriental world. The 
predatory and ephemeral institutions of government 
imposed by the barbarian conquerors interest us more 
closely still, for because they failed to rebuild the Middle 
East, the West has been drawn into the task of reconstruc- 
tion. And let us study our Western failures and successes 
during the last four hundred years. Academic knowledge 
leaves us, indeed, on the threshold of understanding, and 
the problem cannot be solved without personal acquaintance 
and sympathy between us and our contemporaries in our 
Oriental “Dominions.” ‘This human knowledge may be 
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hindered by differences of locality, climate, temperament, 
language and social custom, but for such a stake all diffi- 
culties must be overcome. For a new chapter is opening 
in Middle Eastern history. If America, by one of those 
abrupt reactions familiar to observers of her political 
temperament, surprises us by undertaking a mandate after 
all, we have the fairest prospect, in co-operation with her, 
of restoring Middle Eastern society to a well-being such as 
it has not enjoyed for the past eight or nine centuries. 
If, on the other hand, America continues in her present 
vein and makes the great refusal, we shall have to consider 
most searchingly, after reviewing all the factors in the case 
in their bearing on one another, whether we are able to 
enter upon the undertaking without her. The treaty 
with Turkey is not yet signed, and even now it is not too 
late for us to withdraw behind our pre-war frontiers. 
Certainly that alternative should be faced and considered 
by the Government and the country, and the purpose of 
this article has been to present the case for critical con- 
sideration. Even if America stands aside, we, who have 
already put our hands to the plough, may come to the 
conclusion that we ought not to turn back; but whatever 
decision we take, let us take it with open eyes, for we 
are possibly approaching either our greatest political 
achievement or a catastrophic conflict between the British 
Commonwealth and the Oriental world. 





GENERAL BOTHA—AN 
APPRECIATION 


HERE is a period-in every movement for national 
union when failure is turned to success by the inter- 
vention of one man, fired by a great idea and endowed with 
a personality which seizes the imagination of his contem- 
poraries, and the practical wisdom which can bring men 
and events into the service of the one supreme end. In 
their own time and place Washington, Cavour and Bismarck 
all played this part, and in South Africa General Botha 
stood in their direct succession. The monument of these 
men is to be found in the United States of America to-day, 
in modern Italy, in the Union of Germany which has with- 
stood the storms of a disastrous war, and in that more 
recent Union of South Africa, incomplete, perhaps, but 
none the less irrevocable. A modern Plutarch would write 
for us the Parallel Lives of General Washington and 
General Botha. He would find the link between them less 
in the outward circumstances of their lives—though there 
it is sufficiently striking; both, though mef of peace at 
heart, first won distinction and influence in the field, both 
were called from military to political leadership—than in 
an inward harmony of character. A strong sense of duty, 
the love of all that was honourable, and a certain serene 
wisdom were the distinguishing qualities of General Botha 
as of Washington. 
Behind the apparent similarity of the achievements of 
these four men there is, however, a vital difference. ‘The 
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obstacle to Union in South Africa lay not in the domination 
of a foreign power, as in Italy, nor yet, as in Germany and 
America, in the secular particularism of Provinces or 
States, but in the existence in one land of two white races, 
speaking two languages, representing disparate types of 
civilisation and divided by the feuds and tragic blunders 
and misunderstandings of a hundred years. When after 
Vereeniging General Botha retired to his farm to live there 
the life of a simple citizen, he may well have despaired of 
the future. His countrymen of the old republics were 
broken in spirit, smarting in the bitterness of defeat. 
With their land wasted by three years’ of war, they were 
called on to begin life afresh. Of their kinsmen in the 
Cape many thousands were disfranchised for their part in 
the war. A gulf wider than ever before stretched between 
the two races and between political parties. In Natal all 
men distrusted the Dutch and despised them, and thanked 
God that they themselves were Englishmen and conquerors. 
To restore heart and life to the Boer people, to present to 
their minds an image of the future which should dim the 
memory of an irretrievable past, to wring from a suspicious 
and triumphant English population a personal and national 
confidence, which was at first reluctant, but was to become 
full and free—this was a task from which all but the 
boldest, most sanguine and most patient of spirits would 
have shrunk. It was the task which General Botha under- 
took and which he lived to accomplish. 


The Compact of Vereeniging Baer. 


The Peace of Vereeniging is the great landmark in his 
life. The Treaty which at that time he signed was to him 
a solemn compact entered into between the Boer people 
and the British Empire. By it he regarded himself and his 
people as pledged to put aside for ever the vision of indepen- 
dent republics in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
just as the British Government was pledged to allow the 
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population of those territories within a reasonable period 
to manage their own affairs under the British Crown. It 
was an obligation on both sides, in words which General 
Botha often used and never used in vain, “ of duty and 
honour.” But it was not enough to close the book of the 
past and to resolve to keep it closed. It was the part of 
the constructive statesman to open a new book with a 
brighter text, a book of peace and reconciliation between 
the two races. General Botha opened that book and 
inscribed on the title page the text, “ Henceforth neither 
English nor Dutch can rule in South Africa.” He saw 
that South Africa could have no future if that future were 
conceived on any principle of race domination. On the old 
racial loyalties there must be superimposed a common 
South African patriotism; neither race could serve the 
other, but they could unite in serving South Africa. He 
shrank from none of the consequences of this ideal. It led 
him directly to work for the political union of the four 
colonies. There was a good case for Union on economic, 
political and administrative grounds; there was an over- 
whelming moral case for it. If the only salvation for the 
two races lay in common service for South Africa, it was 
necessary to create a South Africa for them to serve. 
Political union might not in a day bring moral union, but 
without it moral union was unattainable. So, again, when 
once the work of the National Convention had opened the 
door to the ultimate realisation of his ideal, General Botha 
allowed no obstacle to stand in his way. He dropped 
General Hertzog from his Cabinet because the words and 
actions of that colleague were inconsistent with the policy 
of co-operation between the two races. He well knew that 
he was splitting his party and his own people ; but he knew 
too that the fate of a party could not weigh in the balance 
against the maintenance of a great principle. He put down 
the unhappy rebellion of 1914, at the cost of raising brother’s 
hand against brother, because he saw in that movement a 
double crime. The rebels were untrue to the faith which 
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they had pledged at Vereeniging with Great Britain; but 
what was of greater moment was that they were false to the 
spirit of their own Constitution, and to the bond which 
they had entered into at the time of union with their 
fellow-countrymen. 

The maintenance of his ideals through the bitter con- 
flicts of these latter years was to General Botha a heavy and 
an ungrateful task. He detested strife and had a horror of 
bloodshed. It has pleased his political enemies to repre- 
sent him as a ruthless despot, as the hireling of a foreign 
power trampling under foot the oppressed amongst his 
own people. No picture could be more tragically ludicrous 
than this. In his anxiety to avoid an open breach he 
carried tolerance to the point that the sincerity of his 
professions was for long called in question. He was sensi- 
tive to a fault, and for years he suffered tortures from the 
criticism and the calumnies of his opponents. Not that 
any criticism of theirs ever made him doubt the justice of 
his own cause—his faith in that never wavered, and in the 
great moments when it was put to the test he never failed 
to vindicate it. It was simply that, for all his knowledge 
of human nature and the Boer nature in particular, he 
could never quite appreciate why, where the right road was 
for him so plain, others should go wrong. Cast in a great 
and generous mould himself, he never altogether under- 
stood meanness even where he was forced to recognise its 
existence. 


Union and Unity 


We may hope that the voice of detraction is now 
stilled, and that the amazing facts of what has been 
accomplished in South Africa since 1902 will sink into 
men’s minds. For what do we find to-day? The four 
colonies and the two races linked in a close political union, 
a union which a large majority of the people is determined 
hall be perpetual, a union in which English and Dutch, 
the English language and the Dutch language, have equal 
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and inviolable rights. We have seen that political union 
sustained through the storms and the trials of a world war 
by an ever deepening, ever broadening sense of moral 
unity. Behind and overshadowing all racial and provincial 
loyalties is a national loyalty to South Africa; and when 
men say, as they do say with pride, “I am a South 
African,” the words denote much more than a mere 
geographical or legal label. It is unfortunately true that 
the unity which these things denote is not complete. We 
see the Dutch divided into two political camps, mutually 
and to all appearance irreconcilably hostile. An agitation, 
republican, anti-British and anti-national, still rears its 
undiminished head. That South African Party on which 
after union General Botha set such high hopes is now 
weakened, perhaps moribund. ‘These are disquieting signs 
that the Prime Minister died with his work unfinished ; 
but they are not signs of failure. Political parties are the 
instruments through which ideas are translated into action 
and transmitted from one generation to another. Parties 
may perish while the ideas which they represent remain 
alive and fertile. The idea of co-operation between the 
two white races of South Africa exercises to-day a more 
vivifying influence than ever before. And the republican 
movement, which would destroy national unity and tear 
up the Constitution, cannot fight against the healing and 
unifying work of time. 

In the great achievements of the last twenty years 
General Botha owed much both to other men and to the 
course of events. Of his long association with General 
Smuts something will be said later. He himself and 
General Smuts have in recent years freely acknowledged 
the value of what was done in the old republics under the 
Crown Colony administrations. Inevitably unpopular with 
the Dutch, those administrations laid the material ground- 
work without which union could never have been built up. 
The fabric of civilisation which the war had destroyed 
was restored in an infinitely more perfect form. This 
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practical work of the intellect was crowned by a bold appeal 
to the heart in the grant of full self-government in 1906. 
By that happy stroke every obligation of the Empire under 
the Vereeniging Treaty was more than met, and for General 
Botha and all the best elements of his people the compact 
of 1902 acquired a new sanctity. The achievement of 
Union, again, was not the work of one man or one race, 
but of many men and both races. The movement which 
resulted in the summoning of the National Convention in 
1908 had been initiated by the Cape Government before 
General Botha took office in the Transvaal. Without the 
willing sacrifices of the English-speaking population, without 
the great qualities of one in whom General Botha found a 
friend and a kindred spirit, “ Doctor Jim,” the National 
Convention must have been fruitless. Even the world 
war, which threatened to destroy years of patient building 
and to plunge South Africa again into racial chaos, was in 
the end General Botha’s most powerful agent. It quick- 
ened the march of Time. Racialism halts at the edge of 
the grave. Common service and common sacrifices have 
done more to create a true South African nationalism than 
a generation of peace could have done. 


The Force of Personality 


Yet the recognition of all this serves only to throw 
into relief the part played by General Botha himself. 
Until his death he dominated by force of personality the 
South African stage. The secret of his influence was no 
secret. He was simply and at all times a Boer, but a 
Boer with a keener sense of duty and honour, a more un- 
daunted will, a more resolute courage, a finer, more humane 
and more tolerant spirit, a less fallible judgment than any 
of his fellows. He won his power over the Dutch in the 
Boer War by the skill which gained victories, by sharing 
their privations and sustaining their spirit during the two 
vears in which they wandered homeless over the face of the 
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land, by the courage of his pleading with them to make 
peace when further resistance was hopeless. No one who 
ever heard one of his rare stories of the Boer War could 
forget the impression made by these simple narratives, as 
vivid as they were modest, as romantic as a schoolboy’s 
tale of adventure. They revealed the true quality of his 
greatness, alike in the manner of the telling and in what 
was told. ‘Take this story of a raid into Natal, and imagine 
instead of its bald prose the deep hoarse voice of the 
speaker, the queer turns of phrase in one using a foreign 
language, the quiet humour, the irresistible smile. In the 
depth of an abnormally severe winter General Botha left 
the snow of the highveld to seek fodder for his horses, 
warmth for horses and men, in the milder regions of Natal. 
Moving by forced marches, day and night, he crossed the 
border, and in a country believed to be clear of the enemy 
his commando off-saddled for a midday rest. Food and 
a warm sun were restoring life to tired bodies, courage to 
weary hearts, when without warning the small force found 
themselves under fire from a neighbouring ridge. Men 
fell dead or wounded, horses stampeded, there was a 
momentary panic. The General stood his ground, found 
such cover as there was for his men, sent a detachment in 
apparent flight to work along a deep donga by a wide detour 
to the rear of the enemy. After two hours of anxious 
waiting a rapid advance and a stiff fight ended in the 
capture of the whole British column. Captors and 
prisoners resumed their hurried march, messengers were 
sent for the nearest ambulance, and at nightfall all bivou- 
acked in the buildings of a deserted farm. Visiting his 
prisoners, the General found them half naked and shivering 
in the gloom of a barn, while his own guerillos mounted 
guard in British tunics and greatcoats. 'iis indignant 
orders backed by the sjambok restored their clothing to the 
prisoners, and when he could again distinguish friend from 
foe, he inquired for the British commander. He was 
wounded, and the General would not disturb him until 
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morning. In the night some of the prisoners, amongst 
them their commander, escaped, and it was not till long 
afterwards that General Botha learnt that he had captured 
Colonel Gough. He can hardly have foreseen that fifteen 
years later his own son, who was with him in that fight 
as a boy, would be serving on General Gough’s staff in a 
European war. 

It was in scenes such as these that General Botha became 
the unchallenged leader of the Dutch people, that he learnt 
to know every feature of the Boer character, the virtues 
and the weaknesses of every individual who served under 
him. He never forgot the lessons of that time. In a 
political meeting, a conference of his commandants or a 
party caucus he could play almost at will on the feelings, 
the emotions and the prejudices of his hearers. A happy 
reference to their common sacrifices in the past, an adroit 
appeal to what he knew to be the dominant instincts of an 
individual, often turned opposition into support. Know- 
ledge and power such as this would make most men cynics. 
General Botha never cherished a mean thought or an 
ungenerous suspicion of any man, he never allowed the 
baser motives which he recognised in some other men to 
enter into his own decisions. And as he knew his people, 
so they knew him. Experience had taught them that he 
never played fast and loose, that if he proclaimed a thing 
to be his duty he would do it. When disunion crept in 
and old friends became new foes, they might denounce him 
for betraying his people and his country for English friend- 
ship, but they knew it was not true ; they might revile and 
calumniate him, but in their hearts they knew that he was 
a better man and a greater man than they were. 


Overcoming Suspicion 


Before he could succeed in his task of creating a new 
South African spirit, not racial, but national, General 
Botha needed the confidence of the best elements in both 
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races, English as well as Dutch. To win that of the 
English was the work of years. Here the Boer War was a 
hindrance rather than a help. It left him with the reputa- 
tion of a fine soldier and a gallant foe, but it was a reputa- 
tion gained in the defence of a cause which English-speaking 
South Africans identified with all that was retrograde and 
intolerant. The gulf between the South African ideals of 
General Botha and those of his Dutch predecessors was so 
wide that it seemed incredible that he could be sincere. 
He had slowly and painfully to overcome ignorance and 
suspicion. Not till the dismissal of General Hertzog in 
1912 did he receive any full measure of trust from the 
English section. A weaker man or a man with less patience 
or a less sympathetic understanding would have thrown up 
his task in anger or despair. The Boer War had left him 
with no personal bitterness against Englishmen. There 
was much in the English character that attracted him— 
our traditions of freedom, the generous tolerance of our 
be t moments, our passion for games, and the spirit in 
which they were played. He learnt to know our virtues 
and admired them, he recognised our weaknesses and made 
allowance for them. Those Englishmen who knew him 
best felt that this affinity was mutual. He appealed 
instinctively to their highest ideals. Nothing was more 
characteristic than the attitude of the small group of 
Englishmen who held the senior posts in the public service 
of the Union. They were a dwindling body, survivors of 
another regime. Inevitably and rightly they saw the 
Dutch more and more claiming an equal share in the perma- 
nent administration of the country, appointments being 
increasingly reserved for men of South African birth. 
Their own position became gradually more difficult. Their 
attitude to General Botha remained one of loyal and 
respectful affection. No one knew better than they did the 
weight of the burden that he was carrying. At all times 
he made them feel that he at least had only one test, and 
that he made no distinctions of race or degree between 
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those who within the limits of their powers and oppor- 
tunities were serving South Africa. 

It was not only in his dealings with Englishmen that 
General Botha showed his essential fair-mindedness. He 
had good reason to give no mercy to the Germans. He 
disliked them in the mass. He had never forgotten the 
false hopes which they had raised in the republican camp 
during the Boer War, or the subsequent insult to himself 
and the other members of the Boer mission to Europe, 
who were invited.to Potsdam but sent back from Cologne. 
He loathed militarism and all that Prussia represented. 
Yet he steadily refused to allow these considerations to 
influence him in his treatment of individual Germans 
during the war. He set his face against all injustice to 
which Germans were exposed simply by reason of their 
nationality. He gave generous terms to the depraved 
enemy who surrendered to him in South-West Africa. 
After the final triumph of last November, he threw his 
whole influence in Paris on the side of moderation. General 
Smuts has told us that at the signature of peace in the 
Hall of Mirrors General Botha wrote on his order paper 
the words, “I look back in thought to May 31, 1902.” 
That day had been present to his mind through all the 
weary months of the Conference. When the present 
writer saw him for the last time in Paris in May, he spoke 
sadly, almost despondently, of his work. He disliked much 
in the Treaty because he felt that the Germans, however 
dead to all sense of honour they might seem to be, must 
regard it as dishonouring, and a peace which the vanquished 
could not honourably accept appeared to him to be no 
peace at all. He had, he said, one answer to all critics in 
the British delegation: “ Do not forget that Smuts and 
I are the only people here who have ever been in the 
position in which the Germans are to-day.” It was 
characteristic of his rare spirit that Vereeniging should 
have taught him above all humility in the hour of 
victory. 
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The Partnership with General Smuts 


Now he has gone, and his mantle has fallen on his 
dearest friend and colleague. Their intimate association 
of twenty years had come to seem indissoluble. Rarely 
can two men have worked for so long or so loyally together. 
Until the Boer War their experience and training were at 
opposite poles. The one grew up in the veld, farming, 
pioneering, campaigning ; the other in the seats of learning 
and in the law-courts. ‘The power of the one was moral, 
of the other intellectual. They were brought together by 
a common love of South Africa, a common vision of how 
best to serve her. Each seemed indispensable to the other, 
because each completed the other. The thoughts of both 
men ran deep, their minds seemed almost to coalesce and 
function as one. If they ever disagreed on a great question, 
the world never knew it; their differences of opinion on 
trifles appeared to give them by their rarity a kind of comical 
enjoyment. It was seldom possible to analyse their work, 
to say confidently that this was Botha and that Smuts. 
His natural shrewdness enabled General Botha to give a 
valuable opinion on involved practical questions with the 
details of which he had little acquaintance—it is no secret 
that we are indebted to his firm hold on principles and his 
strong common sense for much in those sections of the 
South Africa Act which relate to the Judicature. General 
Smuts, on the other hand, for all his academical background, 
has never been simply or even mainly a theorist ; he went 
through a hard school of reality in the Boer War. In recent 
years he has added many cubits to his stature. His mind 
has matured, and while his intellect has lost none of its 
brilliance, his moral faith seems to have broadened. He is 
more patient, his hold over men has tightened. In this 
steady ripening of all his faculties lies the best augury of his 
ability to complete the task which General Botha left 
unfinished. And at the same time it is here that we must 
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seek the real ground of contrast between the two men. It 
seemed impossible to say of General Botha in the same 
sense that he went from strength to strength. He learnt 
many things in the last twenty years—English, the art of 
Parliamentary debate, the practical details of administra- 
tion. But in all that was vital it was difficult to think of 
him as ever having been less of a great man than he was at 
the end. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


I. Tue Nationa Finances 


ETTING on one side the issues of the railwaymen’s 
strike, which are discussed at length elsewhere in the 
number, the supreme public question of the last three 
months has been the relations of the Government, Parlia- 
ment, and the public in the matters of national finance. It 
cannot be said that its handling by any of the three has 
been entirely satisfactory. A violent newspaper clamour for 
the instant curtailment of public expenditure, much of 
which had hitherto been applauded and even demanded in 
the same quarters, showed too many signs of a personal 
vendetta to be convincing or effective. ‘The two Houses of 
Parliament, both addressing themselves to the subject as 
the first business of the new session, failed to produce 
sufficient masters of an intricate subject to be really 
competent critics. As for the Government, all their 
attempts at serious warning were soon succeeded--thanks 
largely to the undiscriminating violence of their opponents 
—by a period of uniform and dangerous optimism ; and an 
overwhelming vote of the House of Commons has left their 
position in the country materially stronger without pro- 
ducing any concrete remedy for a critical financial situation. 
It is all to the good that the state of the national finances 
should lately have been so prominent, but the present 
reaction may easily become more perilous than the in- 
difference which preceded it. 
The House of Commons rose during the third week in 
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August to the accompaniment of a long, solemn, and 

the whole unimpeachable speech from the Prime Minister 
on the vital need for greater production if the nation were 
to be saved from bankruptcy and starvation. Mr. Lloyd 
George seemed for once to have abandoned all the tricks of 
Parliamentary oratory. There were no attempts to make 
his warning attractive or even palatable, and the speech 
probably met with less attention than it deserved from the 
matter-of-fact and even laborious style in which it was 
presented. Meanwhile the agitation against extravagance 
in Government departments, which had suddenly grown up 
during the summer, continued with increasing violence 
and support. The Prime Minister, who had rented a house 
on the Normandy coast, so as to be in touch at once with 
London and with the later stages of the Peace Conference 
in Paris, thought it necessary to give some public assurance 
of his zeal for retrenchment, and on August 27, just a week 
after the adjournment, there appeared in the Press a letter 
which he had addressed apparently to his various colleagues. 


I wish (he wrote) to call the attention of my colleagues to the 
feeling which exists in the House of Commons, in the press, and 
among all classes of the community as to the necessity for an imme- 
diate cutting down of Government expenditure. A general feeling 
undoubtedly exists that expensive and needless establishments are 
being maintained because of the reluctance of those at the head 
of the various branches of administration in the Government 
departments to dismiss any of their employees. 

I do not think that the strength of this feeling is realised by 
subordinates, and this is probably due to the fact that the need for 
immediately taking steps to curtail expenditure has not been 
sufficiently insisted upon. 


The time has come when each Minister ought to make it clear 
to those under his control that if they cannot reduce expenditure 
they must make room for somebody who can. That is the public 
temper, and it is right. Official heads of departmental branches 
can always find admirable reasons for not reducing the personnel 
under their charge. It is an unpleasant duty, and they prefer to 
leave it to others. They must be compelled to use it. The 
numbers still employed in th public services have in the aggregate 
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hardly decreased perceptibly since the war. That cannot be 
defended. The state of the national finance is such that only what 
is indispensable to sound administration ought to be maintained. 
Everything in excess must be ruthlessly cut down. 

I therefore earnestly trust that Ministers will, even during their 
vacation, give some thought to the best method of carrying out this 
urgent appeal, with a view to reporting to me by about the middle 
of September as to the steps which either they have taken or 
propose to take to conform to what is unquestionably the general 
desire of the nation.—Ever sincerely, 


(Signed) D. Liroyp Gerorce. 


At the same time it was announced that a drastic re- 
organisation of the Treasury had been carried out by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the recently constituted 
Finance Committee of the Cabinet. The triumvirate 
which had lately been in existence disappeared. Sir John 
Bradbury, whose familiar signature made him its most 
prominent member, went to Paris as principal British 
representative on the Reparation Commission ; and a new 
Permanent Secretary of the old type was found in Sir 
Warren Fisher, a young official, lately head of the Inland 
Revenue Department, who thus rose with unprecedented 
rapidity to the head of the whole Civil Service. That the 
Treasury was intended henceforth to resume its traditional 
position as an effective custodian of the national expenditure 
was further shown by a reallocation of its duties with special 
reference to the size of Government establishments. ‘These 
changes were generally welcomed, and the remainder of the 
recess presented a spectacle of Ministers struggling fever- 
ishly to reduce their overgrown staffs, and struggling still 
more feverishly to make it plain to the public, in the face 
of continued criticism, that each was actually succeeding 
in his task. 

Towards the end of September the whole attention of 
the public became absorbed for a time in the great strike 
of the railwaymen, which incidentally gave a far greater 
setback to financial recovery than can be measured in the 
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actual cost of meeting it. But by October 22, when 
Parliament reassembled, the cry for retrenchment was 
again supreme, and the Government recognised it by 
losing no time in giving facilities for its discussion. ‘Two 
motions, each tantamount to a Vote of Censure, had been 
set down by the official Opposition. Sir Donald Maclean, on 
behalf of the “ wee free ” Liberals, had called for sweeping 
reductions in the expenditure “for the current financial 
year.” Mr. Adamson, the Labour leader, while insisting 
in similar terms that steps should be taken “ at once” to 
effect more drastic economies, had added to his motion 
the full Labour programme of a levy on capital and the 
reversion to the State of all fortunes made as a result of 
the national emergency. In the face of this situation the 
Government, who had made up their minds already that 
a second Budget for the year was undesirable, took the bull 
by the horns and decided to fight on a motion of their 
own. It was thus the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who actually opened 
(and, as events proved, dominated) the debate by moving 
the following resolution : 


That this House, realising the serious effects upon the trade and 
industry of the nation of the enormous financial burdens resulting 
from the War, promises its hearty support to the Government in all 
reasonable proposals, however drastic, for the reduction of ex- 
penditure and the diminution of debt. 


Mr. Chamberlain had a difficult task, rendered all the 
_ more difficult by the fact that he had been foremost in 
warning the nation before the holidays of its perilous 
financial plight, and had published, only two days before 
the debate, a White Paper on the position of which he 
at once admitted the gravity. He began his speech, 
however, by assuring the House that “ while treating the 
position gravely, there was no reason for panic.” The 
position, so far as he was concerned, was distinctly better 
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than when he spoke to the House in August. It was 
better in four ways. In the first place the prospects of 
revenue were more hopeful. With the exception of the 
Excess Profits Duty (the assessment of which was only 
revenue postponed) every item of Inland Revenue equalled 
or exceeded the Budget estimate. Customs and Excise 
were more satisfactory than at the time of the Budget 
by 384 millions, while the Stamp Duties were now estimated 
to yield an additional 4 millions. All this was an encourag- 
ing sign of the condition of the people and of the activity 
of trade and commerce. In the second place the reductions 
of expenditure were taking earlier and greater effect than 
had seemed possible. In the third place the deficit proved 
to be due less to increase of expenditure and more to the 
deferment of Appropriations-in-Aid than he had anticipated 
in August. Lastly, he’ had now come to the conclusion 
that income and outgoings could be balanced next year 
without new taxation. 

Mr. Chamberlain made no attempt to belittle the bald 
and startling conclusion of his own White Paper that the 
Budget deficit had, in fact, been increased by {223,500,000 
to the appalling total of £473,000,000. But he was at 
pains to show that nearly {100,000,000 of this increase was 
due to the deferment of receipts which would go into 
the Estimates of the following year, while nearly another 
£100,000,000 was the result of increased expenditure of a 
kind which none of his critics was prepared to challenge 
in detail. It was made up, in fact, of war pensions, war 
bonuses, extra police grants, expenses incurred on account 
of the strike, loans to Allies, and increased pay to the Army, 
Navy and Air Force—all of which had commanded uni- 
versal support. For the rest he gave an elaborate account 
of the steps, already noted, taken to re-establish Treasury 
control ; summed up the case for the Government against 
a second Budget, and, so far as he personally was concerned, 
against the Labour expedient of a general levy on capital ; 
and concluded with a peroration which laid stress on the 
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responsibility of the whole nation, and not merely of the 
Government, in restoring financial stability. 


Let me summarise my conclusions. At the basis of all revenue 
returns and all estimates of taxation is the condition of industry and 
trade. We of the Government, as I have endeavoured to show, 
have been doing, and are continuing to do, our share towards 
financial reconstruction. But in order that our efforts may be 
fruitful, much more is needed than any Government cando. There 
must be an increase of production throughout the country. That 
is a vital necessity for national prosperity and national credit. 
Subject to that, I summarise my conclusions. On the position as 
now shown, no additional taxation would be required to balance 
future Budgets. No fresh borrowing would be required on Revenue 
Account after this year. On the contrary, next year a substantial 
surplus should be available for the reduction of debt. Parliament 
may desire a quicker reduction of the debt than we have provided 
for, and it is certainly most desirable. With that view we invite 
the House of Commons to explore with us, and in anticipation of 
any decision by us, the subject of a levy on war profits. Our burdens 
are heavy, but our shoulders are broad. I end as I began. There 
is every occasion for caution. ‘There is no excuse for panic. Our 
position is sound. We have borne throughout the years of war a 
financial burden unequalled by any other country. Our resources 
and the spirit of our people have responded to our necessities. The 
same resources and the same spirit are as equal to carrying us 
successfully through the first difficult and troubled years of peace as 
they were to carry us through the fierce fighting of the war to 
victory. 


The debate continued for two days and produced two 
other remarkable speeche from the Government side. 
Mr. Churchill presented the case for War Office expenditure, 
and Mr. Lloyd George, making one of his rare appearances 
in the House of Commons, dealt at large, and with great 
political ingenuity, with the chaos in the ranks of his 
critics. If neither is summarised here, it is because neither 
was entirely relevant to the main question at issue. The 
Secretary of State for War was necessarily concerned with 
the defence of a single Department, while the Prime 
Minister deliberately concerned himself with the rout of 
the Parliamentary Opposition. The result of the division, 
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which was eventually taken on the Labour Party’s amend- 
ment, was never for a moment in doubt, and it was all the 
more overwhelming because the public had been misled 
into a belief that the fate of the Government was trembling 
in the balance. They carried their “ Motion of Con- 
fidence,” as a matter of fact, by 405 votes to 50. 





But whilst the Government can congratulate itself on the 
boomerang forged by its extreme critics, the country cannot. 
Optimism we all need in the difficult present, but with the 
speculative lending, which is growing as a natural result of 
a period of rising prices, we need also statesmen who will 
bring the country face to face with hard facts and realities. 
The whole of Europe, including this country, is suffering 
from two great evils—the destruction of capital and the 
depreciation of currency—caused by the necessities of 
Government war borrowings. The finances of nearly every 
Continental European country are in a most serious plight. 
Those countries are, moreover, without working capital and 
without the means of obtaining it, since in most cases they 
lack the raw products upon which to start work, and cannot 
buy them because they have no imports. Consumption 
throughout most of Europe is in excess of production, and 
yet production cannot get quickly going. To restart the 
great pre-war industrial machine is like warming a boiler, it 
can only gradually get up steam. As Mr. Lloyd George 
tightly says, we are vastly better off than our European 
competitors. We are only a little way down the road which 
they have been forced to follow, and with effort and good- 
will we can easily recover. Indeed, since every European 
country will not be able to compete seriously with our 
exports for a year or two, we have, if we can seize it, an 
unexpected opportunity. At the same time, however, we 
are suffering, though in a lesser degree, from the same evils 
which affect them. Our currency, though only to a slight 
extent, is depreciated ; but its inflation and, still more, the 
inflation of credit in general, due largely to the Govern- 
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ment’s borrowing operations, is one of the main causes of 
tising prices, and must be brought to an end at the earliest 
possible moment. As was urged in the last number of Tue 
Rounp Taste, it is absolutely essential for the Government 
to make both ends meet. The country may escape further 
taxation, as Mr. Chamberlain is optimistic enough to hope, 
though it is, in our view, at the least doubtful. But the 
Government will be obliged to carry through next year 
great funding operations of the floating debt which will in 
the present temper of the country and with present rates 
for capital be a task of some difficulty. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that there is in Parliament no vigorous opposition 
which is able to keep the Government financially up to the 
mark. ‘This House of Commons apparently regards as the 
fulfilment of its financial duty the acceptance with en- 
thusiasm of Premium Bonds, a proposal which, if carried 
into action, will be humiliating to the country which has 
prided itself for so many years on being the financial centre 
of the world; harmful to our credit, demoralising to the 
investing public, disastrous to the War Savings movement, 
and, lastly, ineffective in its results. 

Nothing can more clearly prove the shallowness of the 
financial knowledge of the present House of Commons than 
the enthusiasm with which they run after this proposal and 
their complete inability even to debate in any effective 
manner the Government’s financial resolution. 

Apart from the vital necessity of balancing Government 
expenditure, there remains the equally vital necessity for 
increasing production. We have lost, it is calculated, 
during the war one-sixth or one-seventh of our capital 
wealth. The great and continuous rise in the rates now 
demanded by capital is a sufficient indication of its scarcity. 
Soon these rising rates will affect not only speculation, but 
industry itself, and must naturally tend to increase the cost 
of living. Prices are also undoubtedly being seriously 
affected by the depreciation of the sterling exchange in the 
countries from which we obtain our main imports, such as 
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the United States, Canada, and India. All these problems 
can only be solved by greater production, and greater 
production is dependent upon the co-operation of labour, 
capital, and enterprise. In view of our losses of capital in 
the war, saving is particularly needed ; the projects both of 
a capital levy and of industrial nationalisation require to be 
studied from this point of view. Will a capital levy dis- 
courage saving? Will it discourage that import of 
foreign capital which we want so badly ? Will nationalisa- 
tion lead to greater production at less cost to the producer 
and with a better service to the public? If not—and what 
reason is there to think it will ?—then nationalisation is no 
remedy. ‘The proper policy at this moment is not to apply 
a series of shocks to the industrial and economic world, but 
to pursue the commonplace course of greater production and 
greater saving. 


II. AcricuLTURE AND THE STATE 


N October 21, just before the meeting of Parliament, 

the Prime Minister delivered a speech which may well 
be regarded as epoch-making in the history of British 
agriculture. At all events, it committed the Government to 
a perpetuation in peacetime of the “ forward policy ” which 
had come of sheer necessity during the war, and inaugurated, 
it is to be hoped, a permanent new relationship between 
agriculture and the State. 

Mr. Lloyd George was addressing an audience composed, 
as he claimed, of the representatives of every industry 
directly concerned with agriculture. His chairman was 
Lord Lee, the recently appointed President of the Board of 
Agriculture, who had proved himself during the later stages 
of the war as an energetic and capable head of the Food 
Production Department. The meeting owed its origin to 
the pressure of the Agricultural Committee of the House of 
Commons—itself once more an active force in politics, All 
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the circumstances of the speech, therefore, bore testimony 
to the reviving strength of what the speaker described at the 
outset as “ the greatest industry in the land.” It ought, 
he said, to be the primary duty of every Government and 
of every statesman to help to promote that industry. 
Yet England had come near to a great catastrophe in the 
war because of her old neglect of the land. Mr. Lloyd 
George proceeded to point two significant compari- 
sons :— 


I will give you one or two figures showing what the result has been 
. of the great efforts made by Germany to increase the production 
of a comparatively poor soil. Don’t forget that Germany’s soil will 
not bear comparison for a moment in natural fertility with that of 
this country. Take 100 acres of cultivated land in this country and 
100 acres in Germany—arable and pasture. Britain feeds 45 to 50 © 
persons out of that 100 acres; Germany feeds 70 to 75. Britain 
grows I§ tons of corn; Germany grows 33 tons. Britain grows 
II tons of potatoes; Germany 55 tons. I know it is said—well, 
if you go on cultivating potatoes and grain and devoting the whole 
of your strength and soil to that purpose, then meat and milk will 
suffer. Let me give you the next figures. Britain produces four 
tons of meat to Germany’s four and a quarter tons. Britain pro- 
duces the equivalent of 17$ tons of milk to Germany’s 28 tons. 
Britain produces no sugar ; Germany produces 2} tons. Now, these 
are the figures—the comparison of what Germany with her soil 
makes out of 100 acres with the figures of what Britain, with her 
richer land, makes out of hers. 

The story of Denmark is even a more remarkable one. I gave you 
the figures of 1871 for this country, showing how our agriculture 
had gone down since 1871 in the number of people engaged on the 
soil. It has gone down very considerably in what the land produces. 
In Denmark, on the other hand, since 1871 the corn and other crops 
have increased 2$ times, the total head of cattle have increased 
twice in number; in milch cows since 1881 there has been an 
increase of nearly 40 per cent., and in the pigs an increase of 44 
times. These are very remarkable figures, and show what can be 
done if you get a real partnership between the State and the agri- 
cultural industry : where the State helps without meddlesomeness. 


The speaker went on to show that a similar partnership 
had been inaugurated during the war by the Corn Produc- 
tion Act :— 
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Before the war the quantity of grain imported into this country 
was three-fifths of the whole consumed, and two-fifths was produced 
here. After the war three-fifths was produced here—I am taking 
the figures according to the values—and two-fifths was imported. 
That is a great change ; it is a change for the better and it will help 
in the exchange. That was the result of the Corn Production Act, 
which gave a certain measure of hope to the farmer that he would 
not be let down. There were two objections to it. I have to deal 
not merely with the objections of the agricultural community, but 
as this is a programme which will be criticised by others in other 
industries, I have to answer one or two objections from outside. 

Two objections were made to the Corn Production Act at the 
time when it was introduced. The first was that the State would 
lose money by its guarantee, and you would be paying huge sums of 
public money out of the pockets of the general taxpayer into the 
pockets of the landlord, farmer, and agricultural labourer. At the 
time we ventured to say the prediction would be falsified, and as a 
matter of fact itis not true. It has been working now for some time, 
and not a single penny has passed from the pocket of the general 
taxpayer to that of any agricultural interest. But the guarantee 
gave the farmer a feeling that he could break up his land 
without having a return to 1879 and the dark “eighties.” The 
second objection made was that it would put up the price of the loaf. 
So far from that being the case, it kept the price of the loaf from 


going up, because if this produce had not been raised in this country 
you would have had to buy more abroad. I want to get this right 
into the mind of everyone outside who criticises this measure: that 
all the money you have to pay abroad now depreciates the value 


of the sovereign, and therefore increases the price of what you buy 
cross the seas. 


Then he came to the future :— 


The question is, are we going back to the dismal pre-war conditions, 
or are we not merely going to maintain the progress which has been 
made, but are we not going farther? Let there be but one answer 
for every man who loves his country. We must go forward. How 
is it to be done? You must have a settled policy with regard to 
agriculture. The first condition is security to the cultivator— 
security in the first place against ruin through the violent fluctua- 
tions of foreign agriculture. I just glance at the dark “ ’eighties.” 
Farmers tasted ruin in those days, and many farms became derelict, 
thousands—I think I could number them by more than that. No 
mere appeal to argument and to probabilities, no mere weighing up 


of the prospects of Canada and the Argentine, and the United 
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States of America, or the possibility of Russia ever becoming 
restored within the next five or ten years as a great grain-producing 
country—those things will not restore the nerve of the farmer to 
the point of inducing him to break up his land unless there is some 
security behind him. 

What he naturally says is this :—“ If the State comes in with its 
guarantee, it takes a risk, but it is a slight risk. It may lose money ; 
that is a serious thing for a heavily burdened community, but it is 
not disaster. If by any mischance things go wrong with me, what 
happens? Ruin. My livelihood goes, my means of livelihood go. 
That is what happened in 1879.” He says :—‘ You are asking me 
to take an unfair risk, and therefore you ought to come in if you are 
confident that the prospects abroad are such that the price will 
never go back to anything like what it was before the war; you 
ought to say so—to say so in an Act of Parliament—to say so in the 
form of some guarantee to me, so that I feel at any rate that I shall 
not be dropped into the chasm as I was in 1879.” 

I do not think prices are coming anywhere near pre-war conditions 
abroad. I don’t see how they can. The cost of everything has gone 
up abroad just as much as it has here. The freights for the carriage 
of all goods and commodities, including farm produce, have gone 
up—trailway freights and shipping freights. They will continue up 
—TI do not say at the present figure. Wages have gone up not merely 
here, but abroad, and there are great conflicts at present in the 
United States of America, and still greater conflicts in the Argentine, 
in reference to wages. ‘The wages were low in the Argentine, so 
that all the elements that make prices indicate clearly that you are 
not going to have from abroad the cheap grain which you had before 
the war. The farmer says :—“ If you are satisfied of that, what 
harm is there if you give a guarantee?” I agree, and for that 
reason I think it is essential that the guarantee should be given. 
The amount and the length of time are the subject of examination 
by a Commission. I don’t mind saying I had hoped that they 
would have reported before this, but I have no doubt there are very 
great difficulties. There are difficulties in the way of doing any- 
thing. The only thing that is not difficult is to do nothing. I 
have no doubt there are objections here and objections there which 
have got to be met. 

Therefore we cannot hope, I am afraid, to get the report in time ; 
but there is no doubt that the guarantee to be given must have 
reference to the increased cost of production. It must have reference 
also to the fact that when the farmer breaks up his land he has to 
look forward for a certain period. It is not for me to indicate the 
period ; I should be usurping the functions of the Royal Commission. 
It is not a matter of looking forward to next year or the second year. 
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A friend near me gives the number ofjyears.~ It_is"not for me to 
say that the number is correct or incorrect, but the guarantee must 
cover a sufficient period of years to make the farmer feel that it is 
worth his while to cultivate that land. That is the only security 
the farmer, the cultivator, needs. 


The Prime Minister proceeded to pay a tribute to the 
landowners :— 


Let me say this as one who has said as severe things about the 
landowning class as anyone would in the four seas—they, at 
any rate, have not been a profiteering class. Rents are sub- 
stantially the same, in spite of the increased cost of living. They 
have made a response to every appeal we have made to them, 
with a patriotism which was an inspiration and an example. 


‘le next outlined his policy of security for tenant 
farmers :— 


There are two cases where the farmer undoubtedly stands in need 
of special protection, and it is essential that he should receive that 
protection if he is to respond to the appeal which is made for in- 
creased production. The first is where the farm is sold over his 
head to another landowner, in the circumstances which I have just 
detailed, and where the new man may either want it himself or may 
want to sell it and make money out of it—I am sorry to say I have 
known cases of that kind—where the poor farmer cannot raise a 
sufficient sum of money to meet the sometimes rather extravagant 
price which is asked on a resale. In those cases the farmer needs 
protection, and must get it, and therefore it is proposed that he 
shall be secured in his tenancy unless the land is sold either 
for public purposes or a case can be made that he is a bad cultivator. 
The second case is where notice to quit is given in order to raise the 
rent. I do not say that is not a justifiable operation. There may 
be cases where it is perfectly justifiable. 

Under the Corn Production Act the landlord is forbidden to raise 
the rent during the period of the guarantee, except with the consent 
of the Board of Agriculture, if the improved value is due to the 
guarantee. What is proposed is that in cases of that kind the 
tenancy shall not be affected, but the new rent shall be fixed, either 
by agreement between the parties or, failing agreement, by an 
arbitrator appointed in the usual way. 


Finally he appealed to the agricultural labourer, whose 
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new status and vastly better wages were one of the greatest 
revolutions of the war, “ not to take advantage of the present 
labour shortage to drive too hard a bargain.” 

These extracts by no means exhaust the range of a 
speech, which found room in addition to deal with the 
organisation of credit facilities, the development of trans- 
port, the importance of co-operation, and the whole 
regeneration of rural life. But they are sufficient to suggest 
that agriculture, at all events, is not to be neglected in the 
reconstruction programme. ‘The Spectator, no undiscrimin- 
ating flatterer of Mr. Lloyd George, described the speech 
as “ more than a milestone. It was a monument.” 

It remains to be added than on November 11 the Govern- 
ment gave practical proof of their continued solicitude for 
agriculture by introducing a measure with the object of 
perpetuating and extending the wartime institution of 
County Agricultural Committees. The Bill simplifies to 
some extent the existing county machinery. All work 
connected with agricultural business and administration is 
to be concentrated henceforth in the hands of a single body 
for each county, and the County Committees in their turn 
are to form the foundation for National Advisory Councils 
in England and Wales. ‘The general purpose is to fortify 
the Board of Agriculture with local advice and-assistance, 
and thus to stimulate the popular interest in rural life and 
industry. 


III. Oxsrruary 


HE Rounp TaBLeE goes to press too early for the 
inclusion of any adequate tribute from Australia to 
Mr. Alfred Deakin, a notable orator and a devoted son of 
the Commonwealth, whose services to his own country and 
to the Empire must be commemorated later. Death has 
laid a heavy hand in the last few months on the statesmen 
of the Dominions, and on others whose names were known 
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in many lands under the British flag. Among these latter 
should be counted Lord Beresford, the popular embodiment 
of the British sea spirit ; Sir E. T. Cook, an honest editor 
and a great biographer, whose subjects included the life of 
the most brilliant of South African publicists; Madame 
Patti, who had delighted the public from end to end of the 
Empire ; Lord Bertie, the stout-hearted ambassador who 
represented Great Britain in Paris throughout the war ; 
and Lord Brassey, a persistent and munificent worker in 
many great Imperial causes. 


London. November, 1919. 


IV. Ireranp: Tue New Interest 1n ENGLAND 


ECIDEDLY the two Islands which constitute the 
United Kingdom revolve on different orbits. Never, 

by any chance, are their peoples interested in the same 
matter at the same time. In England the Irish question, 
which some declared to be dead and buried for ever, has 
sprung again into new life. Great newspapers, long identi- 
fied with resistance to any form of Irish Home Rule, vie 
with one another in preaching the urgency of a settlement. 
Lord Robert Cecil advocates in the Globe a settlement 
on Dominion lines; and, strangest portent of all, Mr. 
Walter Long contributes to the Morning Post an apologia 
for his conversion to the principle of Parliamentary 
devolution. It is true that the last-named statesman is 
careful to explain that his proposals are not to be taken as 
having any special application to the Irish problem, that 
they are conceived from the point of view of a Conservative 
with an eye to the greater problems of Imperial reconstruc- 
tion ; but since even he does not propose that Ireland should 
be entirely excluded from the new arrangements, critics 
whose minds have not undergone a like development 
with his own have been quick to point out that Home Rule 
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is none the less Home Rule for being christened by another 
name. 

The Evening Standard, always an exponent of an en- 
lightened Conservatism, has put forward a very interesting 
scheme of its own. Premising with great truth that “ any 
scheme which directly denies Ireland a national status, or is 
based on a devolution which treats Ireland as two definitely 
permanent and separated states, will inevitably be re- 
jected,” the writer suggests the creation of a single- 
chamber Parliament for all Ireland with two panels, one 
representing “ Ulster,” the other the rest of Ireland. 
No vote of the House is to have effect over the entire 
country unless it can secure a majority of each panel, 
but wherever these agree, a common system would be set 
up; and at the beginning of each Session, there would 
always be the opportunity of carrying an agreement into new 
fields of administration. ‘Thus, even from the first, complete 
unity could be obtained by consent. Further, it is sug- 
gested that “‘ whenever the Irish Parliament in full Session 
passes a resolution through both Panels asking for Dominion 
status and powers,” these must ipso facto be conceded. 
In the meantime, the powers granted to Ireland are 
apparently to be equivalent to those given elsewhere under 
a federal system of Government applicable to the whole 
of the United Kingdom. This proposal certainly merits 
attention, both because of its novelty, and also because, 
as the writer justly claims, it would solve the Ulster 
difficulty in the only way in which it can, with general 
satisfaction, be solved, namely, by willing acceptance by 
the minority of a unitary system. 

Meantime the Cabinet itself has, at long last, shown 
some signs of recognising the existence of Ireland other- 
wise than as the subject of repression; and a Cabinet 
Committee has been set up to explore for the thousandth 
time a question the essentials of which have been perfectly 
familiar to everyone who has ever given ten minutes’ 
consideration to the problems of the Government of Ireland. 
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Rumour has it that the Cabinet is still toying with 
alternative, or possibly with combined, plans of Partition 
and Federation. The first of these, in its crude form of the 
“clean cut,” is notoriously abhorrent to Nationalists 
of all sections and to Southern Unionists : in its milder 
shape of “county option” it might still be practicable, 
though never welcome. The second, Federalism, has 
received little serious attention in Ireland so far; nor is 
it easy to see how it would be possible in this way to satisfy 
the now insistent demand for control of all branches of 
Irish revenue, including both Customs and Excise. 

And even if a wholly new type of Federation were devised, 
and powers conceded to one or more of the State legislatures 
which are normally reserved to the Central body, it may 
yet be questioned whether anything short of Dominion 
self-government, with the over-riding authority of West- 
minster reduced (as in Canada and Australia) to a shadow, 
would now satisfy the Irish national sentiment. To say 
this is not to deny that, under happier auspices, a Federal 
solution might have been welcomed. But it is neces- 
sary to face the fact that in the Ireland of to-day it will be 
difficult even to get it a hearing. Republicanism (under- 
stood as a policy of sovereign independence) is holding its 
ground ; and will continue to do so unless and until it is 
met by some new movement equally calculated to take 
the imagination and better able to convince the reason 
(that cold, rather cynical, reason) of the Irish people. 
As for the Cabinet Committee presided over by Mr. Walter 
Long, its appointment has excited only a languid curiosity 
as to the grounds upon which its members have been 
selected. No one here expects anything to result from its 
deliberations, unless it be a further postponement of the 
Home Rule Act, an outcome resented, approved, or 
viewed with contemptuous indifference according as one’s 
opinions tend to be Nationalist, Unionist, or Republican. 
It may be that this incredulity will prove to be as exagger- 
ated as were the hopes of an immediate settlement, accept- 
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able by all parties, which Irishmen cherished during the 
earlier months of the Convention. As has been pointed 
out before in these columns, Ireland, ever since the 
moment when these hopes were blasted by the sudden rise 
of the conscription controversy, has been sunk in an abyss 
of pessimism, suspicion, and sullen anger, from which 
nothing but the visible presence of a National Government 
in being is at all likely to extricate her. 

- Whether, as things are now, the establishment of such a 
Government be possible, is another matter. One thing, 
however, is certain. With every month’s delay opinion, 
outside the north-eastern counties, moves farther to the 
left. It is a far cry now to the days when the Councils 
Bill was received by the late Mr. John Redmond as a 
proposal which he could at least submit for consideration 
to his fellow-countrymen. And if the Home Rule Act 
itself is already out of date, it is not chiefly because of its 
financial provisions (which, indeed, themselves embody 
the machinery for their own amendment in the event of 
Irish revenue exceeding, as it now does by some twenty 
millions, the sum of Irish expenditure), but because the 
spirit in which it was conceived is too narrow to fit the new 
stature of Irish nationhood. Belief in the good intentions, 
even in the common honesty, of the present Government 
is dead. And thus it has come about that at the moment 
Great Britain seems to be much more interested than 
Ireland in the various plans which are being put forward 
on -the other side of the channel for the solution of 
the Irish question. 


Dublin. November, 1919. 





INDIA 


I. Criticism OF THE LATE HostTILittes 


HE bitter criticism which certain Anglo-Indian papers 

have levelled against the authorities for the alleged 
shortage of medical equipment and transport during the 
late war with Afghanistan, has been rendered more serious 
by the attitude of the English Press. But, so far as can be 
seen, there was little to justify the accusation, so frequently 
repeated, that another “ Mesopotamian Muddle ” had been 
perpetrated. 

It is unfair not to remember that the Indian military 
establishment was far from being in that condition of 
complete preparation for border hostilities which might 
reasonably have been demanded before the war. Hostili- 
ties had broken out with Afghanistan at the very moment 
when they could least have been anticipated—the hour of 
our triumph in the Great War. Demobilisation, in response 
to urgent orders from home, was proceeding at a great 
rate; many British battalions had in April been reduced 
in numbers from 1,000 to 300. India had sent abroad 
many of the best qualified generals and staff officers ; her 
medical personnel was seriously depleted, as were also her 
engineering and technical services. ‘The railways, owing to 
the strain of four years of war, were down to the lowest 
bedrock of exhaustion. As yet, there had been no oppor- 
tunity for the home authorities to make good the deficiencies 
to which the exigencies of the war had subjected India. 
India had given so generously to the needs of the Empire 
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that her own military and medical resources were seriously 
depleted. It must also be remembered that the campaign 
was commenced with unprecedented rapidity. In former 
days, two months of preparation was regarded as the 
normal preliminary to a border war; but in the last 
conflict our troops were in Dakka within a few days of the 
declaration of the hostilities. Masses of men had to be 
moved with extraordinary speed, and the task of providing 
transport and medical equipment for a force of some quarter 
of a million was exceptionally difficult owing to causes 
already mentioned. Deficiencies in some cases of a serious 
character existed at first, but they were remedied with the 
utmost expedition. Indeed, considering the terrible 
climatic conditions of campaigning in a temperature 
ranging from 114° to 119°, the casualties from sickness 
were far below what might have been anticipated. There 
is reason to believe that the shortcomings of the authorities 
have been seriously exaggerated. There is, in truth, a 
curious disproportion between the gravity of the deficiencies 


which for a short time really existed and the unsparing, 
root-and-branch condemnation of the whole military 
system in which some papers indulge. 


Il. Borner Pouitics 


INCE the signing of peace with Afghanistan on 

August 8 the condition of affairs on the Frontier has 
been very confused. The border tribes are anxiously 
watching for developments, more especially as some of them 
profess to have been told by Afghan local officials that the 
Amir has secured for them complete amnesty as one of the 
conditions of peace, and that on the expiration of the six 
months’ period of Afghan probation, the British will retire 
to the Indus, and the Afghans will take over the country 
between. The tribes do not altogether believe these 
stories, but the resulting feeling of uncertainty has done 
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its share towards keeping them restless. Of the three most 
important groups, the Afridis, Mahsuds, and Wazirs, the 
first are reasonably quiet. ‘They took little part in the war, 
and are congratulating themselves on their political acumen 
in keeping out. The Mahsuds are still disturbed, but 
seem to be showing signs of penitence. Gang-raids go on, 
but there are no lashkars assembling. ‘The Wazirs, however, 
are most restless and truculent. Among them the Afghan 
officials were particularly active during the war, and since 
the armistice find that they can hardly change their tone 
at once without losing dignity. Further, our temporary 
withdrawal from that region has adversely affected our 
reputation, and the vacuum this created has so far caused 
nothing but confusion. But with the exception of the 
Waziristan region, and of the Sheranis, who are awaiting the 
results of our dealings with the Wazirs, it seems plain that 
the Border is fast regaining its normal condition. 

The most striking lesson of the war is certainly the 
revelation of the fundamental weakness of one or two 
institutions which in times of peace were regarded as 
satisfactory. The frontier militia, under normal con- 
ditions, performed a useful function, but was found to 
desert in large nurabers on the outbreak of hostilities. 
The small isolated posts, which in peace time did excellent 
work in keeping down border raids, proved a serious source 
of weakness. Withdrawal from them was often necessary 
both on account of their weakness and because of the 
impossibility of maintaining lines of communication ; and 
these withdrawals, while invariably lowering our prestige 
in the neighbourhood, sometimes resulted in the loss of 
valuable lives. 

As to future frontier policy, there are two schools of 
opinion. Both are agreed that now is the moment to set 
our house in order; but while the one insists that the 
only satisfactory solution is to extend our frontier until 
it is coterminous with Afghan territory, the other would 
be content with laying down such a strategic system of 
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railways and military roads that the “ debatable land ” 
would no longer afford a happy hunting ground for border 
caterans. It is urged by both schools that at the moment 
the political considerations which long hampered adequate 
strategic measures are temporarily in abeyance. The time 
has come, they say, to act decisively. 


III. Inp1ans Asroap 


UCH feeling has been excited in India by the recent 

“ Anti-Asiatic ” legislation passed by the Union 
Parliament in South Africa. The trouble began with an 
injunction, obtained by the Krugersdorp Municipal Council 
at the beginning of the year from the Supreme Court at 
Pretoria (under sections 130 and 131 of the Transvaal 
Precious and Base Metals Act of 1898), which restrained a 
European firm from permitting Indians to reside on or 
occupy certain stands in the township of Krugersdorp. As 
a result of this, questions were asked in the Legislature, a 
petition was received from Indian residents, and a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry was appointed, which brought under 
examination the whole position of Indian traders on the 
Transvaal .The upshot of this enquiry was a Bill which 
gave statutory protection to existing trading rights held by 
Indians on May Ist, 1919, in Government townships and 
proclaimed land in the Transvaal, but declared that no 
fresh trading licences, except renewals, would be granted 
to Indians in these areas. Further, while the rights in 
fixed property acquired before May, 1919, are respected, 
the restrictions of law No. 3 of 1885 will in future apply to 
companies as well as to individuals. 

On the news of the projected legislation, Mr. Gandhi, 
always the stout champion of Indians in South Africa, 
girded on his armour. He was, perhaps, not sorry to take 
the field on a new campaign, for the upshot of his 
Satyagraha movement has hardly enhanced his reputation. 
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Be that as it may, he threw himself into the new cause with 
ardour. He claimed that the terms of the Bill were a direct 
violation of the 1914 compact, as well as a negation of the 
acceptance, by the Dominions representatives at the 
Imperial War Conference, of the principle of reciprocity. 
The Government of India made urgent representations to 
the Secretary of State, and was able to inform Mr. Gandhi 
that a clause empowering licensing authorities to refuse 
trading licences to Indians generally throughout the 
Transvaal had been deleted in the Senate. The whole 
question of the position of Indians in South Africa is 
extremely thorny, and as negotiations between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Union Government are about to be 
undertaken, no discussion in detail is desirable. It may be 
pointed out, none the less, that while there has been no 
violation by the South African Government, of the letter 
at least, of the 1914 agreement, the future of the Indian 
commercial community in South Africa is gravely menaced 
by the complete estopment of the growth of new vested 
rights. ‘Those fortunate persons who are confirmed in 
their existing privileges, and seem for ever secured from 
competition, have ample reason to congratulate themselves. 
But their views are of comparatively little weight here 
Indian opinion, which can hardly be expected to give due 
attention to the standpoint of those who hold that an 
Asiatic trading element constitutes a menace to the 
economic future of South Africa, has perhaps been over- 
optimistic in the immediate past. For this reason the 
sudden re-opening of the whole question has caused a 
profound and most painful impression in this country. 

The question of indentured Indian labour in Fiji has 
again come to the fore. As soon as the abuses connected 
with the system were brought to the notice of Government, 
all further flow of labour was immediately stopped, and 
strong representation made for the immediate improve- 
ment of conditions. Further, the cancellation of existing 
indentures was demanded. The Fiji legislature have agreed 
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to cancel all indentures oustanding on August 20, 1920, 
but the Government of India have pressed for cancellation 
by the end of the current year. The labour question in 
Fiji is serious; and it is understood that an unofficial 
mission is to visit India in the cold weather, with the object 
of persuading Indian public opinion to agree to the resump- 
tion of free emigration at Fiji under wholesome conditions. 
Could a satisfactory scheme be arrived at, both countries 


would probably benefit. 


IV. Tue Economic Situation aT Home 


NDIA, in common with other parts of the world, has 

been suffering acutely through the rise of prices resulting 
from the war. In her case, there have been two aggra- 
vating factors of much importance—the almost unexampled 
shortage of the monsoon of 1918-19, and the expansion of 
currency due to war requirements. The exact extent of 
the influence of the latter factor has been much disputed, 


but as to the effect of the former there can be no two 
opinions. Figures recently published by the Department 
of Statistics show that the deficiency of rain has resulted in 
very serious shortage. Of rice, the total production is less 
by 12,500,000 tons, or 35 per cent., than in the previous 
year. In wheat, the decrease has been 2,500,000 tons, or 
24 per cent. ; in cotton, 400,000 bales, or 10 per cent. ; in 
jute, nearly 2,000,000 bales, or 22 per cent. There were 
also serious shortages in sugar-cane, linseed, rape, mustard, 
ground-nut, and indigo. In these circumstances, it is not 
strange that prices have risen to heights which, though 
well below the level of world-prices, are unexampled in 
India, where the margin of subsistence is, in the case of 
millions of persons, very narrow indeed. 

Government has not been idle, although there have been 
complaints in some quarters that it waited over-long before 
getting to work. Over export of foodstuffs a rigid super- 
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vision has been exercised with the object of conserving for 
India’s use the surplus production which generally leaves 
the country. Rice has been imported in very large quanti- 
ties from Burma ; wheat has been obtained from Australia. 
And though internal transport facilities have been seriously 
curtailed owing to shortage of rolling-stock and railway 
material, a strict internal control has done much to distri- 
bute the available supply of food in an equitable manner 
between the “surplus” and the “ deficit” provinces. 
Fortunately for the country, the prospects of this year’s 
monsoon are thoroughly good, and prices already show 
something of a downward tendency. But the surprising 
manner in which India has weathered an economic storm 
of the severest kind cannot fail to convince any impartial 
observer of the country’s steadily increasing prosperity. 
We should notice that Lord Chelmsford’s statement to this 
effect in his opening speech to Council was instantly 
challenged by the extreme Nationalist Press, which will 
never admit that the British connection has brought any- 
thing but economic ruin and ruthless spoliation to India. 
In point of fact, figures show that the country has largely 
profited through the war, which has immeasurably assisted 
industrial enterprises of every description. Government 
itself is fully alive to the importance of hastening on 
economic development. Proof of this has been afforded not 
merely in the urgency with which the report of the Indus- 
trial Commission has been taken into consideration, but also 
by the first tentative advance towards the encouragement of 
India’s nascent industries in the imposition of a duty, with 
Imperial preference, upon the export of hides and skins. 
There were also important statements in the last session 
of Council upon the exchange question. The rise in the 
price of silver, the world-shortage of precious metals, and 
India’s enormous credit abroad for goods delivered during 
wartime, have combined to produce a situation which even 
the best efforts of Government cannot wholly mitigate. 
The problem of extending banking facilities has also come 
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prominently to the fore, and an augury of better times is 
to be found in the Finance Member’s announcement in 
Council that the three Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras were putting forward a proposal for amalga- 
mation under the control of a central board, which involved, 
as part of the scheme, the opening of one hundred new 
branches within five years, and the ultimate creation of 
banking facilities in every district. The importance of 
this scheme to India, which is at present one of the most 
backward countries of the world in respect of the distribu- 
tion of banks per unit of population and of area, can hardly 
be over-estimated in the light of the prospects presented 
by early economic development. Another symptom of 
progress is to be found in the growing demand for the 
organisation of Indian labour, The grievances of mill- 
hands have long been a favourite topic with certain sections 
of the Press, whose tone has laid them open to the charge 
of making political capital out of a question really non- 
controversial. Government is not blind to the necessity 
of remedial action, and two delegates, both Indians, have 


been selected to represent Indian labour at the Washington 
Conference. One of these, Mr. Chatterjee, is the first 
Indian to hold office as Chief Secretary to a Provincial 
Government. He has intimate personal knowledge of the 
co-operative movement. ‘The other, Mr. Joshi, a member 
of the Servants of India Society, has devoted years to the 
cause of social service among the labouring classes. 


V. Tue Inpian LeEcIstativE CounciL 


HE September session promised to be of unusual 
interest. It has already been pointed out that the 
recent disturbances in the Punjab have agitated Indian 
feeling, both moderate and extreme, in an exceptional 
manner. On the other side, the wanton murder of in- 
offensive persons, together with the manifestation of a 
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spirit of deadly hatred towards British rule, has greatly 
inflamed racial bitterness among the non-official English 
community. From every quarter an authoritative pro- 
nouncement was eagerly awaited. Certain sections of the 
Extremists, as has been noticed in a previous article, 
repeated their demands for the recall of Lord Chelmsford 
and for the appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire 
into the origin of the disturbances and into the measures 
taken to suppress them. It was obvious, however, from 
the tone of their Press that nothing but unsparing con- 
demnation of the measures and policy of Government would 
suffice to satisfy them. They probably derived increased 
assurance from the rumour, now commonly current, 
that some element of popular control is to be introduced 
into the Government of India as a result of the reforms. 
The knowledge that an Indemnity Act of some kind 
was to be introduced merely added to the outcry of the 
Extremists, and was not without its effect upon the attitude 
of the Moderates also. It was known that Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya with some of his followers had gravely 
constituted themselves into a commission of enquiry, and 
that the result of their “ investigations ” were to form the 
basis of a thorough-going indictment of Government. 
Altogether, vocal public opinion was very restive. Muham- 
madan opinion, moreover, after passing through a stage of 
apathetic acquiescence in the decrees of fate, had become 
once more uneasy as to the future of Turkey, and was 
inclined to doubt whether Great Britain sufficiently 
appreciated the seriousness of the issue involved in the 
possibility of that empire’s dismemberment. Altogether, 
it seemed that there was likely throughout the session to be 
a recurrence of the recent dismal spectacle associated with 
the passage of the “ Rowlatt Act,” when the Englishmen in a 
solid block voted down the united opposition of the Indian 
members by the sheer weight of an official majority. That 
this apprehension proved quite unfounded must be regarded 
as a considerable triumph for the Government of India. 
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Lord Chelmsford’s opening speech was lengthy and 
comprehensive, touching upon most of the questions with 
which we have already dealt in this articlee Muhammadan 
opinion took comfort from his assurance that the fullest 
possible expression of its view had, through the strong 
representations of the Government of India, been placed, 
not merely before His Majesty’s Government, but also 
before the Peace Conference. But that portion of the 
speech which attracted most attention was the announce- 
ment that, after consultation between the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State, a Committee had been 
appointed to enquire into the Punjab disorders. The 
chairman is to be Lord Hunter, and the members Mr. 
Justice Rankin ; Mr. Rice, additional secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Home Department; Major-General Sir 
George Barrow; Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, a well-known 
moderate politician ; and Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad, a high 
official in an Indian State. So far as personnel is concerned, 
the committee is unexceptionable ; but Extremist politicians, 
both within and without the Council, were disappointed 
that a Royal Commission competent to place both the 
Government of India and Sir Michael O’Dwyer on their 
trial, had not been constituted. 

The moving of the resolution by Mr. Malaviya for the 
appointment of such a Commission constituted the 
occasion of the first encounter between Government and 
the Extremists. It is important to notice that the mover 
soon discovered that he could find little or no support for 
such a resolution among the non-official members, in 
consequence of which he attempted, on the very eve of the 
debate, to introduce it in a modified form, the effect of 
which would have been to alter the personnel of the 
committee and to secure the presentation of its report 
not to the Government of India, but direct to the Secretary 
of State. It was decided that Mr. Malaviya must stick 
to his original motion, as the last-moment change was 
plainly unfair to the Member in charge, besides being 
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contrary to the rules of Council. ‘The mover spoke, as he 
always does, with eloquence, but his ingenious attempt 
to speak on the new motion while professing to move the 
original motion, led to his being frequently called to order. 
His principal ground of argument was the contention that 
the Government of India was so deeply implicated in the 
Punjab disturbances that it was improper for them either 
to appoint the committee or to receive its report. But 
the argument did not commend itself to other non-official 
members, and Mr. Seth Nath Mall (elected, Central 
Provinces) stated with refreshing frankness that he had 
heard nothing in the Honourable Member’s speech to 
make him vote for the resolution. Mr. Sarma, usually 
a prominent supporter of Mr. Malaviya, declared his 
inability to follow his lead. After adjournment, the debate 
was resumed, and speeches were delivered by members 
from Assam and Madras which plainly showed the depths 
to which the feelings of educated India have been stirred 
by rumours of what went on in the Punjab. The murders 
of Europeans were described as “ rash acts of the mob,” 
while the military and the police were openly accused of 
brutality and harshness. But it was plain that the general 
sense of the Council did not favour Mr. Malaviya and the 
Extremists. Two things, however, were asked from 
Government : first, that another Indian and a non-official 
European member should be added to the Commission ; 
and, secondly, that the sentences of the Martial Law 
tribunals should be revised. Government promised sym- 
pathetic consideration of these points, and wisely met 
Council on both of them. The Front Bench speeches 
were at once firm and conciliatory, and there was a general 
feeling that the rejection of the motion without even a 
division was tantamount to a vote of confidence in Govern- 
ment. 

The next conflict between Government and the Ex- 
tremists arose over the motion of a member from Assam 


that the Calcutta disturbances should be investigated ; 
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but this, again, did not commend itself to the Council, 
for there had been no allegations of any improper con- 
duct on the part of the police and the military, and no 
one in Bengal desired an enquiry. But the crucial struggle 
took place on September 18th, when the Home Member 
introduced a Bill to indemnify those officers who had, in 
suppressing the disturbances, acted in good faith and in a 
reasonable belief that their actions were necessary. The 
Bill was carefully restricted in order that it should not 
prejudice the work of the committee of enquiry. In the 
first place, it only indemnified from legal, as apart from de- 
partmental, penalties actions taken “in a reasonable 
belief,” leaving the Courts to judge whether the belief 
in which the officer had acted was reasonable or not. It 
did not indemnify individual acts, but merely asserted a 
principle under which the Courts could protect officers 
who had acted rightly and justifiably, but outside the letter 
of the law. It did not save any officer from such depart- 
mental penalties—dismissal, degradation, reprimand—as he 
might incur from excess of zeal. ‘This harmless, almost 
formal, measure had been the subject of much bitter attack 
and misrepresentation from the Indian Press; and it was 
doubtful whether all the explanations of the Front Bench 
would suffice to secure for it any non-official support. But 
the introducer struck just the right note. He appealed 
to the Council not to judge the measure except on its own 
merits, to avoid all racial prejudices, and to extend pro- 
tection to those officers who had done their duty reasonably 
and fairly. An amendment to postpone consideration of 
the Bill was then moved. The first indication of the 
verdict of the non-official members came from a Punjab 
representative, who announced that, after anxious con- 
sideration, he had decided to support the Bill. The 
opposition was voiced by Mr. Malaviya, who made a 
portentous oration of four and three-quarter hours, 
representing the disturbances to be a consequence of 
tactless treatment meted out by the authorities to persons 
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already exasperated beyond endurance by official stupidity 
and harshness. Setting aside the warning of the Home 
Member against the introduction of racial feeling, he de- 
tailed at length his own version of the “horrors” and 
“ brutalities ” inflicted by the police and the military. 

The speeches which made the greatest impression, none 
the less, were those which confined themselves to stating 
dispassionately and in detail the actual occurrences during 
those critical days. This was the first authoritative 
announcement of the facts. With curious nonchalance, 
Government has so far never published even a provisional 
account of what took place. Doubtless it has been afraid 
of prejudicing the contemplated enquiry ; but the result is 
that people in other parts of India know very little of what 
went on during the Punjab disturbances. As a significant 
illustration of this, it should be noticed that the bitterest 
complaints against the authorities came from members 
representing places so remote as Madras and Assam. 
Punjabis themselves, who presumably knew something of 
the real facts, held their peace. Thus it came about that 
the detailed recital in council of the actual occurrences 
produced a strong impression upon the minds of nearly all 
non-officials, who were further confirmed in their confidence 
in Government by the clear demonstration that the Bill 
would in no way prejudice the findings of the Committee 
of Enquiry, as well as by Government’s obvious anxiety to 
respect Indian susceptibilities by tempering justice with 
mercy. The postponing amendment was supported only 
by some two or three voices, and leave was given to intro- 
duce and subsequently to publish the Bill, without a single 
audible protest of dissent being heard. : 

The Extremists, who throughout the whole of this session 
havingfound themselves ina positionof notable isolation, now 
fell back upon tactics of obstruction. The first symptoms 
of the new manceuvre were apparent in debating a Bill 
connected with changes in the Arms Act, when an attempt 
was made to obstruct for obstruction’s sake—an omen of 
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the very gravest kind for the Reformed Council of the 
future. Similar tactics were adopted in the case of the 
Indemnity Bill. More than thirty amendments were 
introduced to a Bill of six clauses, and the Council laboured 
through a weary day in dealing with them. Only two, in 
addition to those which Government itself had introduced 
in deference to criticism, could be accepted. All the non- 
official amendments, it should be noticed, emanated from 
three members, who alone supported them. A division 
was never challenged. The Bill came up finally on the 
24th, when Mr. Malaviya again spoke at great length. 
Nothing that the officials can do ever commends itself to 
him, and although Government had gone a great way to 
meet Indian opinion—first by adding members to the 
Committee of Enquiry; secondly, by constituting a 
revising committee of two judges to enquire into sentences 
passed by the tribunals ; thirdly, by an announcement that 
persons confined merely for offences against martial law 
regulations should be released—nevertheless his attitude of 
bitter opposition remained unmodified. His speech was a 
fine example of sustained oratory ; but the day had already 
gone against him and his handful of Extremist henchmen. 
The rest of the non-official members had made up their 
minds in favour of supporting Government. The Front 
Bench speeches, while not approaching in oratorical power 
the utterances of the opposition, were more convincing 
because more sober. ‘The Bill was finally passed late in the 
afternoon of the 24th, and again the minority never ventured 
to challenge a division. This is significant, for if there is 
any chance of securing a more or less united Indian vote 
against a united European vote, a division is always called 
for, in order that the spectacle of a hard and unsympathetic 
official bloc voting down the “representatives of the people” 
may be employed as political capital. The fact that the 
Extremists refrained from requesting a division was a 
distinct confession of their failure to shake the confidence 
which Government had inspired in the Moderates. 
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These debates revealed the Government’s strength 
and afforded a vindication of its policy which is difficult 
to ignore. There were other important debates on 
high prices, on currency, on banking, on the tariff, which 
served to elicit the facts sketched in other parts of this 
article. One notable incident was the introduction of a 
Bill setting out the scheme for the new University of Dacca. 
This is to be a unitary, centralised, teaching university, and 
represents the first-fruits of the commission presided over 
by Sir Michael Sadler. All these occasions provided an 
opportunity of which Government was not slow to avail 
itself. ‘The officials were able to come out into the open, to 
remove misconceptions as to their policy, to meet their 
antagonists face to face. The Front Bench speeches were 
addressed quite as much to the country at large as to those 
non-official members whose voting was likely to be influenced 
by the strength or weakness of official apologetics. Here 
are to be found no Government organs, no election 
addresses, no Midlothian campaigns, no ministerial speeches 
in the House. ‘The one channel to public opinion is through 
Council. And when a session terminates like this, leaving 
Government with an enhanced reputation and a stronger 
position, those in whose charge it falls to defend their 
policy from bona fide or interested attack and misrepresen- 
tation have every reason to congratulate themselves. 


India. October, 1919 





CANADA 


I. Tue Prince or Wates’s VisiT 


T would be impossible to exaggerate the favourable 

impression which the Prince of Wales has produced 
in Canada. Inthe Press there has not been a word of adverse 
criticism, nor has there been a jarring incident at any of 
the remarkable demonstrations of which he has been the 
central figure. From the day that he landed at St. John he 
established a relation with the people as natural and inti- 
mate as exists in a happy household. There has been no 
suggestion of official restraint or of the compulsion of 
official machinery. No retinue of courtiers has stood 
between the Prince and the people. It was quickly under- 
stood that he disliked pomp and display and was distressed 
by organised ceremonialism. If he has been conscious of 
the significance and dignity of his mission, it is because he 
may not forget the vital relation of the monarchy to the 
Imperial system. But he has evoked from all classes of 
people a genuine spontaneous affection, chiefly because he 
has revealed himself with unaffected simplicity and 
sincerity. 

All his speeches have been singularly happy and apposite. 
But they never have suggested laborious preparation nor 
pretension to wisdom and experience beyond his years. 
Nothing, indeed, has been more remarkable than his exact 
expression of himself in all his utterances. Over and over 
again he has spoken without manuscript, in happy, gracious 
sentences, without any of the artifices of the orator, but 
with complete felicity and singular maturity of judgment, 
always with the flavour of youth and never with the accent 
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of patronage. In his bearing there has been a touch of 
shyness, but this has been apparent only at formal and 
ceremonial functions. In social intercourse, in saluting 
cheering crowds in the streets, or in greeting returned 
soldiers, he has been easy, companionable and responsive. 
He always gave the impression of simple gratitude for the 
good feeling for himself so universally and spontaneously 
expressed, and of a genuine sense of pleasure in the demon- 
strations of which he was the object. It is not extravagant 
to say that his smile has won the heart of Canada. But, 
responsive as he has been to the greeting of all classes, it 
has been apparent everywhere that nothing gave him such 
pleasure as the goodwill and jealous regard of the soldiers. 
It was plain that there was a relation between the Prince 
and the soldiers into which other people could not fully 
enter. They met as comrades and in the spirit of a happy 
reunion. He seemed somehow to separate the veterans 
from other classes and to create the impression that he and 
they were the objects of a common demonstration. He 
never spoke more freely and buoyantly than when he spoke 
to soldiers, nor was he ever so much a boy as when he was 
among them. If to other people he was a guest and a 
Prince, to the veterans he was one of themselves, and they 
knew instinctively that he coveted that relation above anv 
other. 

It was natural, perhaps, that the Press should be friendly 
towards the Prince, and probably there would have been 
little open criticism even if he had failed to excite interest or 
inspire regard. But the truth is that the universal popular 
enthusiasm evoked by the Royal visitor has been even 
greater than the despatches have described or could be 
understood by those who have not witnessed the demon- 
strations throughout Canada. It is not only in the towns 
and cities that he has been acclaimed. Crowds have 
gathered at wayside railway stations, where his train would 
stop for only a few minutes, or was not expected to stop at 
all, and have waited for hours, often beyond midnight, for 
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a look at him and perhaps a word of greeting. In all the 
scattered prairie villages of the West such crowds were 
waiting, and perhaps by nothing else was he more deeply 
impressed. Nor did he shrink from any personal incon- 
venience or sacrifice necessary to show his gratitude for 
these continuous manifestations of interest and homage. 

At a town in Ontario where his train was delayed, he 
rose at two o’clock in the morning to speak a few words to 
a crowd which was still waiting for his arrival and to shake 
hands with as many as he could. For weeks such incidents 
have been common. At the civic reception in Toronto he 
drew to his side with instant sympathy and smiling intimacy 
a boy who had been playing upon the street and had wormed 
his way into the council chamber where the guests were 
presented. Over and over again as he passed through 
crowded streets he would stand in his carriage and wave 
his hat to the people with natural, unaffected, boyish 
delight and enthusiasm. A Prince of Wales, no doubt, was 
certain to be well received in Canada, but the extraordinary 
welcome which this Prince has had is not wholly explained 
by the fact that he is the heir to the oldest throne in the 
world, or that the tide of British feeling runs strongly i in 
Canada. His own bearing, of which he was unconscious, 
drew all classes to his side, and his own quality was his 
best passport to the affection of Canadians. 

The Winnipeg Free Press declares that the visit of the 
Prince has produced “ a new sense of intimacy ” between 
Canada and the Mother Country. 


In a family of nations equal in status (it says) the one visible bond 
of union is the Crown. The old indirection has vanished. The 
Crown symbolises the common origin, the. common ideals, the 
common traditions of the British race. It occupies in the constitu- 
tions of all the confederate states virtually the same position and 
wields in each virtually the same prerogatives. The relations of 
the young, but self-reliant and self-supporting, British nations of 
the New World and the Antipodes to the Crown have become direct 
and personal since the recognition of their nationhood contained in 
the Treaty and in the League of Nations Covenant. 
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We have, if not a new, a clearer revelation of the Throne 


as the bond of Empire. As the Montreal Daily Star has 


said :-— 


The Prince of Wales is not travelling in a strange country, but 
among his own people, to whom his relation does not differ in any 
sense or degree from his relation to the people of England or Scotland 
or Wales or Ireland. If we do not see this we miss the whole vision 
of Empire. If we do not understand this we have yet to enter into 
the full conception of British citizenship. 


The Grain Growers Guide, the official organ of the 
united farmers of Western Canada, describes the Prince 
as “the heir to the Crown which is the symbol of the 
unity of the British Empire,” and declares that “ He is a 
Prince of the right sort.” The Regina Leader says: 


We have a very human and lovable Prince, one who seems to 
find his greatest pleasure, not in the formalities and trappings of 
royalty, but in close contact with the masses of the people. 


It asserts that “the Prince has won his way into the 
hearts of the people in a manner never before approached 


in this country.” It suggests that he is receiving a further 
training in fitness for the high station he now holds and 


the more exalted position he will some day be called upon 
to fill. 


And throughout his Canadian tour he has impressed upon all men 
a realisation of the fact that in himself he is well and nobly qualified 
for his high office. 


Such is the universal testimony of Press and people to the 
manner in which the Prince of Wales has fulfilled his 
mission to Canada. Because he has been here the position 
of the Throne is more clearly understood and its prestige 
greatly enhanced. No statesman could have interpreted 
the Monarchy as it has been interpreted by this young, 
modest, smiling, gracious, democratic Prince, or could 
have done a service of higher and more enduring value to 
the British Commonwealth. 
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II. Tue Peace Treaty 1n PartiaMENT 


HE Canadian Parliament ratified the Peace Treaty 
without amendment. The motion for approval was 
submitted by Sir Robert Borden in a speech adequate to 
the occasion and to the subject. He reviewed at length 
the deliberations at Paris and the relations of the Dominions 
to the League of Nations. Naturally he put the chief 
emphasis upon the recognition of Canada as a partner 
nation in the Empire, which is substantially conceded by 
the representation accorded to the Dominions and the 
necessity for approval by the Dominion Parliaments. 
There was some conflict of opinion in the criticisms of the 
Opposition. Mr. Fielding, for example, could see no 
particular significance in the Treaty as affecting Canada, 
while other Liberal members contended that the Dominion 
would be committed to grave and dangerous obligations, 
incompatible with national autonomy and involving a 
costly partnership in the defence of other nations. 
Mr. Fielding offered an amendment to the motion for 
ratification in these words : 


That in giving such approval the House in no way assents to any 
impairment of the existing autonomous authority of the Dominion, 
but declares that the decision of what part, if any, the forces of 
Canada shall take in any war, actual or threatened, is one to be 
determined at all times, as occasion may require, by the people of 
Canada through their representatives in Parliament. 


Mr. Fielding insisted that he was in favour of the Treaty, 
but regarded the pretence that Canada must give formal 
and definite approval as “ arrant humbug.” ‘There was, 
he believed, nothing to be done at Versailles that could 
not have been done by Mr. Lloyd George, while the signing 
of the Treaty by the Canadian plenipotentiaries was “ an 
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attempt to get a shoddy status where no real status existed.” 
He said : 


We are a part of the British Empire. We shall always be a part 
of the British Empire. I regret the policy of those who are clamour- 
ing for equal status with the Mother Country. By their clamour 


for separate representation they are beginning to break up the British 
Empire. 


He argued that the claim of the oversea Dominions for 
separate representation had proved a serious obstacle to 
ratification of the Treaty by the United States, and that 
there was logic in the attitude of Washington. It was 
unfair that the British Empire should have six and the 


United States but one representative in the Assembly of 
Nations. 


There is no need for a constitutional change in Canada. We are 
all right as a component part of the British Empire. I have no 
sympathy with anyone who wants to make Canada an independent 
nation separated from the British Empire. I want Canada to have 
greater freedom within the Empire, greater unity with the Mother 


Country, and I want her to remain part of the Empire, because I 
have abiding faith that the statesmanship that was developed in the 
past will continue in the future. 


The general contention of Quebec Liberal members was 
that ratification of the Treaty was a step towards centrali- 
sation, a further concession to the agents of Imperialism, 
a derogation from the autonomous authority of Canada, 
to all of which tendencies and designs they were opposed, 
while faithful to the British Constitution and loyal to 
British connection. 

After the Prime Minister the most logical and impressive 
speeches in support of ratification were delivered by 
Mr. Rowell, President of the Council, and by Mr. 
Doherty, Minister of Justice. No other man in 
Parliament, not even Sir Robert Borden, has devoted 
greater attention to Imperial problems or has a clearer 
knowledge of British constitutional practice and implication 
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than Mr. Rowell, and it was universally admitted that no 
speech of greater power and penetration was made during 
the debate. His argument was unequivocally and uncom- 
promisingly for equal status for the Dominions within 
the Empire as the only policy compatible with the free 
growth of national sentiment in the Dominions and as 
the essential condition of Imperial unity and consolidation. 
He is as resolute as Mr. Fielding in devotion to the Imperial 
ideal, but believes that there is danger in the Colonial 
relation, and safety and unity only in the concession of 
complete national autonomy to the Dominions and in 
equal and independent co-operation with the United 
Kingdom for common objects and the common security 
of the Imperial structure. Mr. Rowell is not a federa- 
tionist ; indeed, for the moment there seem to be no 
federationists in the Canadian House of Commons, but 
he believes that the Imperial Conference which will meet 
next year to consider the constitutional organisation of the 
Empire can devise machinery which will give all portions 
of the Empire adequate authority over foreign policy 
without organic union or the creation of common parlia- 
mentary machinery. 

Mr. Doherty, like Mr. Rowell, insisted that the sacrifices 
of Canada in the war entitled the country to representation 
in the Peace Conference, and that the Canadian people 
could be satisfactorily represented only by delegates who 
could speak with the authority of the Canadian Parliament. 
It was true that the representatives of Canada had taken 
responsibility for settling the boundaries of Europe, but 
“tied up in those boundaries was the future peace of the 
world,” and from responsibility for the peace of the world 
no portion of the British Empire could escape. He could 
not agree, however, that Article 10 impaired the power of 
the Parliament of Canada. 


If unjust aggression occurs I have no doubt the Parliament of 
Canada would act on the advice of the Council of the Nations, but 
there is nothing in the Treaty of Peace or the Covenant of the League 
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of Nations that provides machinery for the expenditure of a single 
dollar or the raising of one soldier if the Parliament of Canada is 
unwilling. 


There was not a little in the debate that was trivial and 
unworthy of the great subject under consideration. There 
could have been more generous recognition of the services 
of the Prime Minister at London and at Paris. In much 
of what was said there was the flavour of partisanship or 
the intrusion of differences which the war produced. There 
was, however, a common expression of devotion to the 
Empire and abstention from all controversy which could 
produce irritation in other countries. By common consent 
the differences over the Treaty which have developed at 
Washington were ignored, nor was there even any general 
protest against the objection taken to Canada’s representa- 
tion at the Peace Conference and in the Assembly of 
Nations. Such influential Liberal journals as the Toronto 
Globe and the Winnipeg Free Press demanded ratification, 
and there can be no doubt that they expressed the general 
sentiment of the country. The Free Press, however, was 
less reticent than the speakers in Parliament. It said :— 


Canada through her representatives at Paris claimed her member- 
ship in the Peace Conference as a matter of right, by virtue not 
only of her contribution to the war, but as well of her place in the 
world. It was a claim that could not be resisted ; and membership 
in the Conference was a recognition of Canadian equality with all 
other members in the Conference itself and in its derivatives: the 
League of Nations and the Labour Commission. That equality, 
thus hardly won, Canada does not propose to lose to help one political 
party in the United States play its game for office. Canada will 
be equal in status to the other members of the League or she will 
not be a member. 


The Free Press, always an uncompromising champion of 
Canadian autonomy, regards the Treaty, or at least the 
provision for ratification by the Canadian Parliament, as an 
international recognition of the right of Canada to control 
its foreign relations. 
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The Peace Treaty (it said), much reviled by “ advanced ” thinkers 
as an exhibit of medieval Toryism, has produced, among its other 
effects, two profound changes in the British system : it has established 
a long desired democratic control of the treaty-making power ; and 
it has conferred upon the British Dominions the status of definite 
units in the international scheme. 


In order that the position of opponents may be fully 
understood, it may be worth while to give an extract from 
La Presse of Montreal, the most widely circulated of French 
newspapers in Canada, zealous for Canadian autonomy, 
but often vigorous and unreserved in expressions of devo- 
tion to the British monarchy and British institutions :— 


Certain people keep on asking how can there be any question of the 
Peace Treaty being ratified in the Canadian Parliament when Canada 
has never been a party to this Treaty ?. Mr. J. S. Ewart, one of our 
most learned advocates, so far as the Canadian constitution is 
concerned, and an authority on international law, does not hesitate 
to say that the signatures of our Ministers on this famous document 
have no greater importance than those of the Mayor of Liverpool 
or the Mayor of Chicago or anywhere else. And he is absolutely 
right. Ifthe preamble of the Treaty is examined, it is seen that it 
is an agreement come to between the United States, the British 
Empire, France, Italy, Japan, and twenty-two other Powers on 
one side, and Germany on the other. In the list of twenty-seven 
signatory Powers Canada does not figure. The fact that means were 
found of putting the name of our country and the signatures of 
several of its Ministers in the Treaty does not make any great differ- 
ence. There was just a desire to throw dust in the eyes of the 
people of Canada while attempting to make them believe that the 
country had taken a big step along the path of emancipation, and 
that in some way there was in the situation an analogy to the butterfly 
that emerges from the chrysalis. It is time for this deceiving mirage 
to vanish. Not only is Canada not mentioned in the Treaty asa 
contracting party, but she is not even among the States which have 
agreed to the formation of the League of Nations. How many 
times has it not been said that the political status of Canada has 
changed for the better in the course of the peace negotiations ? 
This is pure political bragging. ‘The truth is that all sorts of pre- 
cautions have been taken even in the wording of the Treaty to permit 
us to stagnate in our former state of dependence. Let us make no 
mistake. Canada after ratification of the Treaty will have lost one 
of its most precious liberties—that which promoted her in 1914 to 
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decide whether or not she could participate in the Great War. In 
putting our seal to the Treaty our parliament wijl promise before- 
hand to take part in any war which Great Britain sees fit to declare, 
be it to protect herself against Germany or to fulfil the obligations 
which she assumes in the Treaty in agreeing to become a member of 
the League of Nations. 


There can be no doubt that the feeling of Canada is 
overwhelmingly in favour of the League of Nations and of 
adhesion to the Covenant. It is recognised that there 
cannot be a League of Nations to keep the world’s peace 
unless the nations agree to its organisation and assume the 
responsibilities necessary to make the machinery effective. 
If we are to belong to the Empire we must take the respon- 
sibilities of Empire. If we do not hesitate at sacrifices in 
war we need not fear sacrifices for peace. No great thing 
can be done without risk and responsibility ; and whether 
or not the “autonomy” of Canada is weakened or 
strengthened by allegiance to the League of Nations is of 
small consequence in comparison with the great object of 
its architects. 

The country is curiously unexcited over the objection 
taken at Washington to the representation of the Dominions 
in the Assembly. It is not believed that the objection can 
prevail. There is even an indisposition to explain the 
position of Canada. Substantially, however, it is contended 
that, since the Dominions joined in the Great War by their 
own decision and not through Imperial compulsion, their 
right to representation in the Conference and to a voice in 
the terms of peace and.the structure of the League of 
Nations could not be morally challenged. Those at 
Washington who contest this position argue in substance 
that if Great Britain and the Dominions each and all have 
representation, the British Empire will have five votes 
against one for other nations in the League Assembly, and 
that the Empire cannot be a political entity for trade 
purposes and five separate nations for diplomatic purposes. 
It may be that there is a certain confusion in the British 
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position, but it is apparent and technical rather than 
- practical. 

Under the constitution of the League the Council 
consists of representatives of the principal allied and 
associated Powers—Great Britain, France, the United 
States, Italy and Japan—together with representatives 
of four other members of the League. Thus four members 
of the League will be selected by the Assembly from time 
to time in its discretion. The four members first selected 
by the Assembly represent Belgium, Brazil, Spain and 
Greece. It is reasonable to think that Great Britain, as 
one of the principal allied and associated Powers, wil! have 
direct representation upon the Council, and that as long 
as Great Britain is represented the body of delegates 
would not elect a second British representative for one of 
the four positions on the Council which they are empowered 
to fill. Thus, while there is little chance that any repre- 
sentative of the Dominions will be elected to membership 
in the Council, the technical right to such representation 
is defended because it is the recognition by the League of 
the equality of Canada with other nations. If arguments 
advanced in the United States Congress could prevail, 
Canada would have had a less influential voice in making 
peace or organising the League of Nations than Guatemala, 
Honduras, Liberia or Siam. Our great sacrifices of men 
and money for the security of the Empire and the freedom 
of Europe would have counted for nothing in the terms of 
peace, and we could have had no direct influence in the 
deliberations at Paris out of which was developed the 
League of Nations. 

There is nothing that Canada more greatly desires than 
close and enduring good relations with the United States, 
and it will be unfortunate if Congress consents to the 
terms of peace with reservations which will challenge the 
constitution of the League as it affects the British 
Dominions. In practice the British Empire can have no 
greater representation in the League than the United 
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States. The whole arrangement affecting Great Britain 
and the Dominions is not designed to give the British 
Empire any undue representation, but to recognise the 
position of the Dominions in the Empire, and assure to 
the oversea British countries equal authority with the 
smaller nations, many of which made no sacrifices in the 
long struggle for freedom and civilisation in which Canada 
was involved from the beginning, towards which the United 
States finally gave a great contribution, but which after all 
had a triumphant issue through the strength of British 
arms on land and sea and the prodigal use of British 
credit. 

Notwithstanding the debate in Parliament there is no 
serious or general impression that Sir Robert Borden 
neglected any Canadian interest in the negotiations for 
peace or compromised the independence and dignity of 
Canada. The autonomy of the Dominion has been 
enlarged rather than restricted. Its right to authority in 
world affairs has been asserted and established. Nothing 
has been sacrificed to any foreign interest, nor has any 
Canadian interest been subordinated to purely British 
considerations. For the sacrifices of Canada in the war 
there never can be any adequate money compensation. 
There is, however, the consolation that we did something 
to save freedom, something to strengthen the Empire, and 
something to ensure closer co-operation between all the 
British countries in the future. The Prime Minister 
throughout guarded the interests and the dignity of 
Canada, exercised authority with British statesmen, and 
was influential in all questions with which Canada had any 
natural relation at the Paris Conference. In the Peace 
Treaty there is nothing which involves any dangerous 
obligation for the future. Whatever may be the value of 
the League of Nations, whether or not it will be a Hague 
tribunal or a powerful agency for preserving peace, any of 
us who think of the long tragedy through which the world 
has passed and of the incalculable loss and misery which 
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war entails will pray that the League may become the very 
citadel of peace and goodwill among mankind through 
many generations. 

Whatever may be the apprehensions of pessimists, 
Canada has gone far and fast towards the assumption of 
common responsibilities for the security of the Empire. 
The older school of Canadian statesmen proclaimed a 
doctrine not so different from the traditional policy of 
Washington. Even Sir John Macdonald and Sir Charles 
Tupper opposed Imperial federation chiefly because they 
feared that its advocates sought to tax the Dominicns for 
Imperial defence. This opinion had great weight in 
Canada even twenty years ago, when war came in South 
Africa. The position of Sir Wilfrid Laurier was very like 
that of Macdonald and Tupper. But voluntarily the 
Dominions have accepted responsibility for the defence of 
the Empire and additional obligations for the preservation 
of the peace of Europe. Actually the Empire grows 
steadily in cohesion and unity, and we may not doubt, 
whether we subscribe to the theory of equal nations or 
look for ultimate organic federation, that the genius of 
British statesmen will develop the machinery necessary to 
ensure its security and permanence, to guarantee and 
maintain the essentials of political freedom, and to 
establish equal citizenship for all subjects of the Imperial 
Crown. 


III. Leapersurpe or THE Unionist Party 


HERE is serious concern over the health of Sir 

Robert Borden. A few weeks ago he had a severe 
attack of influenza, which was followed by rheumatism 
and nervous prostration. With vitality impaired by 
continuous and excessive labour, it became apparent that 
recovery would not be rapid and that a long rest was 
imperative if grave consequences were to be averted. He 
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has therefore gone south, and there is no certainty that he 
will be able to resume his public duties in the near future. 

Before leaving Ottawa, however, he met the Unionists 
in caucus, and outlined a programme upon which it is 
understood the Unionists will unite as a permanent 
political organisation. It was hoped that this programme 
could be put before the country before Parliament adjourned 
and before the by-elections in nine or ten constituencies 
which are fixed for October 27. But the illness of the 
Prime Minister necessitated delay, or, at least, it was the 
judgment of caucus that until his health was restored 
formulation of a definite platform and further reorganisation 
of the Cabinet was inadvisable. It is believed that Sir 
Robert would gladly relinquish the Premiership ; but no 
other man as acceptable is available among the Unionists, 
nor is there any other man who has his prestige or authority 
in the country. Often the subject of depreciation, and 
often denounced for hesitation and indecision, it is invari- 
ably discovered when a crisis appears that he is indispensable 
and that he has been wiser than his more precipitate 
colleagues or the section of the Press which frets at his 
caution and prudence. Inevitably, however, there is 
anxious consideration of the situation which would arise if 
Sir Robert should unfortunately not regain the measure of 
health and vigour necessary to effective leadership of the 
Government and the Unionist party. ° 

There is no doubt that if a successor to Sir Robert 
Borden had to be found in the immediate future Sir 
Thomas White would be most acceptable to the country 
and to the body of Unionists. But he has just resigned 
the office of Minister of Finance, his health is not satis- 
factory, and he would be very reluctant to take office 
again even if he were in better physical condition and could 
continue to neglect his private affairs. He is comparatively 
poor. His savings have been dissipated. He could barely 
exist upon the salary which Canada provides for the first 


minister. It is certain, however, that he will be subjected 
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to extreme pressure if Sir Robert Borden should not be 
able to continue in office; and Unionists refuse to believe 
that Sir Thomas will be obdurate against the appeal of a 
united party and such an expression of public opinion in 
his favour as would certainly be evoked. 

Mr. Arthur Meighen would not be unacceptable to 
Unionists, and undoubtedly Mr. N. W. Rowell steadily 
improves his position in Parliament. But two years ago 
Mr. Rowell was leader of the Liberal party in Ontario, 
while 80 or 85 per cent. of the Unionists belong to the 
Conservative party. Party prejudices die slowly in Canada 
as elsewhere. Sir Robert Borden has the complete 
confidence of Liberal Unionists. So has Sir Thomas 
White. Both, too, are trusted by Conservative Unionists. 
It is doubtful, however, if any other man has the confidence 
in equal degree of both elements. 

It is believed that the chief features of Unionist policy 
as outlined by Sir Robert Borden are a tariff designed 
chiefly to produce revenue, but incidentally to afford a 
degree of protection to Canadian industries ; equal status 
for Canada within the Empire, and co-operation of the 
British nations for commercial and Imperial objects ; 
liberal measures of social and labour legislation ; generous 
support for agriculture and judicious stimulation of land 
settlement ; and effective organisation and prudent extension 
of the national railway system. There are said to be no 
differences in the Government over fiscal policy, but there 
are Western Unionists in Parliament who will probably 
demand a lower tariff than the Cabinet will concede or the 
bulk of Conservative Unionists support. Hence over the 
tariff there will be defections, but the losses will not be 
serious enough to endanger the Government. 

A more difficult problem is the constitution of the Cabinet. 
When the Union Government was formed it was intended to 
have an equal representation of Liberals and Conservatives. 
But a permanent Unionist party, as has been said, will 
have 80 or 85 per cent. of Conservatives to 15 or 20 per cent. 
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of Liberals. It is argued that the constitution of the 
Cabinet should have some natural relation to the constitu- 
tion of the party. This would give only four or five 
Liberal ministers, even with generous over-representation 
of the Liberal element in the constituencies ; and naturally 
it would be alleged that the Liberal ministers would be 
subject to domination by the Conservative majority. 
There is reason to think, however, that the reorganised 
Cabinet will have fewer Liberals than Conservatives, and 
it remains to be seen if any of the Liberals now in the 
Government will refuse to continue in office under such a 
condition. They will not be required to reach an imme- 
diate decision. The Unionists have decided against an 
early dissolution of Parliament. There is unlikely to be a 
general election before 1921. The chances are, therefore, 
that old party relations will have lost their significance 
before the Government goes to the country, and that the 
exact numerical representation of the old parties will not 
greatly concern either the ministers themselves or the 
constituencies. 

There are evidences that the element in the old Con- 
servative party which opposes consolidation of the Unionist 
forces becomes less active and less influential. The old 
name will gradually disappear, even though only a moiety 
of Liberals will adhere to the new party. It is certain that 
many Liberals who voted Unionist in the last election have 
withdrawn their support from the Government, not so 
much over dissatisfaction with the Government as in 
preference for old associations, and that Hon. Mackenzie 
King, chosen by the National Liberal Convention to 
succeed Sir Wilfrid Laurier, will endeavour to heal the 
difference which the war and conscription produced. But 
many of those who desert a party never return to the old 
allegiance. The Unionist Party will not be wholly Con- 
servative, and its attitude towards many questions will be 
affected by the Liberal minority. In the next Parliament, 
too, there will be a greater direct representation of farmers 
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and of Labour. Possibly, as in so many contests in Canada, 
the chief issue will be the tariff with the strength of the 
Unionists in the industrial communities. But political 
conditions have been so vitally disturbed that it would be 
rash to prophesy, while much depends upon the leadership 
of the Unionist Party. If his health is equal to the further 
strain of office, Sir Robert Borden will not be permitted 
to retire; if he cannot go on, consolidation of the 
Unionists under his successor may be a far more arduous 
undertaking. 


IV. Lasour anp THE INDUsTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Industrial peace has been generally re-established 
throughout Canada. There are petty strikes here and 
there, but the decisive defeat at Winnipeg has sobered the 
revolutionary elements in Labour. All across the West, 
where the One Big Union had a short but alarming 


ascendancy, the international unions have reorganised, and 
the authority of the Dominion Trades and Labour Congress, 
which is the organ of international unionism and the ally 
of the American Federation of Labour, has been restored. 

It was expected that the annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress at Hamilton in September would 
witness a struggle between the Syndicalists and the Inter- 
nationals. But there was no struggle, nor even an exciting 
debate, between the opposing forces. There were 
extremists in the conference, but from the outset they 
recognised that they were in a hopeless minority. Only a 
single hand was raised against adoption of the report of 
the Executive Council, which declared that— 


The futility of the One Big Union method should have been apparent 
from the beginning, founded as it was on force and intolerance of 
the chosen leaders of the Labour movement, repudiating the organisa- 
tions from which they drew their financial and numerical strength, 
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preaching class hatred throughout the country, and gambling their 
whole future on the success of sympathetic and national strikes. 
Mr. Tom Moore was re-elected President of the Congress, 
and Mr. P. M. Draper Secretary, while not a single delegate 
suspected of the taint of Bolshevism secured a place on 
the Executive Council. 

In all the Western communities where the unions 
seceded from the international organisations Trades and 
Labour Councils in affiliation with the Dominion Congress 
have been reconstituted, while the organisers of the One 
Big Union throughout the mining camps of Alberta and 
British Columbia have been repudiated, and in cases 
required to leave the country. Even in Vancouver, where 
the Socialists and Syndicalists have been very influential, 
and where the Labour leaders would not appear before the 
Industrial Commission, the unions have submitted to the 
authority of the Dominion Trades and Labour Congress. 
The leaders of the Winnipeg strike have been released from 
the Stony Mountain Penitentiary, but are under bail for 
trial on charges of seditious activity. Three or four of 
the active leaders of the Winnipeg revolt have held meetings 
at Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, and other industrial 
centres in older Canada, but they have not always found it 
easy to obtain public halls, and have been coldly received 
by the masses of Labour unionists. Indeed, the collapse 
of the One Big Union is as remarkable and spectacular as 
its sudden appearance in Western Canada. It is true that 
organised Labour, united in the demand for the release 
on bail of the Winnipeg strike leaders, is as united against 
all extreme regulations affecting freedom of the Press and 
freedom of speech, and is generally opposed even to 
deportation of aliens for political offences, but for unconsti- 
tutional action to effect industrial or political objects the 
Dominion Trades and Labour Congress has neither 
sympathy nor support. It may be worth while to repro- 
duce the comment of the American Federationist, the 
official organ of the American Federation of Labour, on 
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the Winnipeg strike and the eruption of One Big Unionism 
in Western Canada : 


There are great calamities that leave their trails of blessing. There 
are clouds that in compensation eventually turn their silver linings 
upon the erstwhile depressed. There are those who insist that there 
is a law by which good always compensates for evil in some way. 
Whatever may be the truth of that, there are times when experiments 
in doubtful ventures prove the worthlessness of those ventures to 
others who may be contemplating their chimerical virtues. Such 
seems to be the case with respect to Winnipeg and the so-called 
One Big Union that for a time blazed in that municipality with such 
spectacular effect. 

Winnipeg is not without its value to-day. Perhaps it was even 
helpful. Certain it is that the wave of adventure, ill-advised as it 
was, has been receding since the fiasco of Winnipeg. One Big 
Union advocates are being less heard than formerly. There are 
few to-day who clamour for this particular road to Utopia. On the 
other hand, those in Western Canada who, under the spell of the 
Winnipeg frenzy, forsook the American Federation of Labour are 
coming back into the bona fide and time-tried movement as rapidly 
as they can. It is stated that ninety-five per cent. of the miners 
who left the United Mine Workers have returned to that organisation. 
In Vancouver, on petition of nine international unions, a new central 
body has been formed to which those who seceded are making haste 
to affiliate themselves. In our own north-west the desirability of 
the so-called One Big Union is much less ardently proclaimed than 
was the case earlier in the year. 

Winnipeg failed to grope its way into the promised land. For the 
One Big Union the loss of Winnipeg was a moral loss of the most 
damaging kind. The idea could not stand the test, and it went down. 
That the idea would not stand the test was, of course, a foregone 
conclusion. Its friends may liken their concept of the One Big 
Union to the ant-hill with its complete unity, but they would do a 
better service to accuracy if they would liken their project to a 
joining of ant-hill and poultry yard in community of effort. 

There are fundamental reasons for the existence of the American 
labour movement in its present form. ‘The movement has grown to 
its present great strength and ability for service through the experi- 
ence of the men and women of labour in daily grapple with conditions 
over a period of years stretching back into the early history of our 
country. Someone did not sit down and evolve a theory around 
which he built the movement. The American labour movement 
is a movement that has grown, moulded by the needs of toiling 
humanity and the conditions under which they work. As such it 
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is the logical and enduring servant of the American working people. 
Winnipeg proved only what was proved long ago, but which some 
chose not to see until it was thrust upon them through adversity. 


The Industrial Conference, which was held at Ottawa 
in September, produced a clearer understanding between 
employers and leaders of labour. Upon the eight-hour day 
and recognition of unions there was disagreement, but 
also mutual concessions. The employers would not 
accept the system of Whitley Councils, as developed in 
Great Britain, but declared in favour of plant councils, and 
agreed not to challenge the right of unionist organisation 
in factories, nor to discriminate against unionists. On the 
other hand the labour leaders conceded that recognition of 
a union “ does not mean the closed shop unless it is part 
of the agreement entered into.” In the debate on the 
eight-hour day employers contended that with the shorter 
day production could not be maintained, that any such 
arbitrary regulation could not be applied to fishing, lumber- 
ing, or farming, and that there were industries in Canada 
in which the eight-hour day could not be adopted unless 
a like regulation prevailed in competitive industries in the 
United States and other countries. It was shown that the 
eight-hour day now obtains in 43 per cent. of the factories 
of Canada, and it was stated by employers that in certain 
industries in which the eight-hour day was conceded the 
workers had suggested restoration of the nine or ten-hour 
day with overtime for the hour or two hours added. The 
Conference finally agreed to ask the Government to 
appoint a Commission to report upon the situation of 
industries in which the eight-hour day has not been estab- 
lished, and to determine in what callings fixed hours of 
work are impracticable owing to seasonal and climatic 
conditions. 

The Conference approved minimum wages for women 
and children, and suggested further inquiry into the 
probable effects of minimum wages for unskilled labour. 
Resolutions were adopted in favour of a Speakers’ Con- 
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ference to investigate the merits of proportional representa- 
tion and of a Bureau in the Department of Labour to 
assist organisations of employers or employees who may 
desire by joint voluntary action to establish industrial 
councils ; emphasising the necessity for continuous and 
active co-operation by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments to improve housing; opposing restrictions 
upon freedom of speech or liberty of the Press “intended 
to prevent criticism of legislative or governmental action ” ; 
recommending co-ordination of the Labour laws of the 
various provinces ; urging equal opportunities in education 
and compulsory schooling to the fifteenth year, and of part 
time for the two ensuing years in towns and cities ; and 
asking that boards be appointed to inquire into the 
subjects of widows’ pensions and State insurance against 
unemployment, old age, sickness, and invalidity. 

It was significant of the temper of the Conference that 
no ballot was taken upon any resolution submitted. There 
was agreement upon so many proposals that it was deter- 
mined not to emphasise disagreement upon other questions. 
Day by day the opposing groups came closer together. 
Now and again there were sharp differences of opinion, 
but it cannot be said that during the six full days of con- 
ference there was a single unhappy incident. Probably 
the outstanding figure of the Conference was Mr. Tom 
Moore, leader of the Labour group and president of the 
Dominion Trades and Labour Congress. He is firm but 
conciliatory, a skilful debater, a statesman in temper and 
outlook. Possibly no other leader of Labour of equal 
ability and distinction has appeared in Canada. He would 
take a distinguished position in Parliament, and it is 
impossible to believe that he will long remain out of the 
House of Commons. It is a remarkable fact that in the 
Senate, the House of Commons, and all the legislatures of 
Canada there are only six direct representatives of Labour, 
while there are 161 farmers and 714 representatives of 
business and the professions. In the House of Commons 
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there are only two Labour members, although the workers 
constitute 25 per cent. of the population. It was the 
general feeling among employers at the Industrial Con- 
ference that Labour should have greater direct representa- 
tion in Parliament, and that among the Labour delegates 
there were many men who would give distinction to any 
legislative body in the Dominion. 


Canada. October, 1919. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Tue SEaAMEN’s STRIKE 


HAT will probably be known, in the economic 

history of Australia, as “’The Second Maritime 
Strike ” began in the middle of May and lasted for over 
three months. It resembles the First Maritime Strike 
of 1890 in little except that it brought to a sudden and 
disastrous standstill the shipping trade of the Common- 
wealth, with the natural consequences of widespread 
unemployment and distress, great public inconvenience 
and critical conditions in the industrial and political 
world. Theseamen’s strike of 1919 differed fundamentally 
in its objective from that of 1890, since it was no mere 
claim for the recognition of Unionism, or an attempt to gain 
certain industrial reforms, but an openly avowed repudiation 
of industrial arbitration in favour of “ direct action,” with 
the further implication that the political labour movement 
stood condemned as having shown itself incapable of secur- 
ing the industrial reforms sought by the working class. In 
1890 the political labour movement of Australia was in its 
infancy. Trade Unionism was still agitating for the 
primary conditions of recognition and industrial ameliora- 
tion through collective bargaining and constitutional 
enactment. The generation that has intervened between 
the two strikes has witnessed phenomenal social progress 
and advanced industrial legislation. It has seen the remark- 
able growth of Trade Unionism and the political labour 
movement, resulting in the frequent triumph at the polls of 
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the cause of Labour. But to-day the movement is definitely 
split upon the world-wide issue between direct action and 
parliamentary government. 

That issue was not first raised by the seamen’s strike. 
It was becoming prominent even before the war. But, as is 
the case with all revolutionary action, only conditions of 
extraordinary hardship and social disturbance can afford 
revolutionism any chance of progress in a country wedded 
to constitutional measures and enjoying considerable and 
evenly distributed prosperity. As was pointed out in 
the section of the Australian article dealing with “ ‘The One 
Big Union” (Rounp Taste, No. 35, June, 1919), “ the 
social and economic disturbances inseparable from a world- 
war, and particularly the two Conscription Referenda, 
coupled with the repercussions of the Russian Revolution 
and industrial unrest in the United Kingdom, provided a 
golden opportunity to all extreme Socialists and revolu- 
tionaries in Australia to gain a hearing and sympathy that 
normal times would never vouchsafe to them.” The 
inflammatory speeches of the president and secretary of 
the Seamen’s Union have shown them to be aware of the 
unusual advantage which the abnormal conditions provide. 

Upon these developments the history of the strike itself 
is a vivid commentary. In the particular demands of the 
seamen there was nothing very extravagant. Their chief 
points were: (1) £14 a month for able seamen, equivalent 
to an advance of 35s. per month, with similar increases 
for ordinary seamen, firemen, and other grades. (2) A 
maximum six-hour day in port. (3) The carrying into 
effect of the provisions of the Commonwealth Naviga- 
tion Act, 1912, with regard to accommodation, with addi- 
tional provisions for cleaning, attendance, light, bedding, 
etc., and the application of the menu of the Commonwealth 
Steamship Line to all ships. (4) Increased payments for 
overtime, working cargo and trimming coal. (5) An insur- 
ance guarantee of {500 to be paid to the next-of-kin of 
seamen dying at sea, and for wages during sickness. 
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The President of the Federal Arbitration Court, Mr. 


Justice Higgins, had made an award to the seamen as 
recently as December, 1918, raising the minimum rate for 
an A.B. seaman from {11 a month to {12 §s. In giving 
his judgment the President made a clear statement of the 
relative positions of seamen in various countries. The 
following extracts from his remarks will make the position 
clear : 


What has really stirred the Union to make such a claim is an 
abnormal rise in rates for seamen in America as well as in Great 
Britain. On the Pacific Coast, as well as on the Atlantic Coast, the 
rate for A.B.’s is now {15 a month, as contrasted with the Australian 
rate of {11, and when the men meet in ports the contrast is disturb- 
ing. But .. . it appeared from the best figures available that the 
price of food had increased from 1914 in Great Britain by 118 per 
cent., in the United States by about 63 per cent., whereas in Australia 
the increase (food alone) is about 28 per cent., so that a man who has 
a family living in Australia can provide for it with less money than in 
these other countries. 


In the present dispute, the Judge, after repeating these 


remarks, went on to point out the additional factors of the 
submarine warfare, and the enormous increase in the 
American mercantile marine. But these observations had 
little influence with the seamen, who dwelt mainly upon the 
high cost of living, the risks from the influenza epidemic, the 
enormous profits made by the shipping companies, and the 
delay in bringing the Navigation Act into operation. This 
Act was finally passed in 1913, but was not proclaimed, 
in response to a request from the British Government, and 
also to give sufficient notice to the shipowners, and the 
war broke out before it could be applied. It is thoroughly 
comprehensive, and includes numerous provisions for the 
most generous improvements in the accommodation, food, 
protection, and general conditions of seamen. 

In April of this year the seamen presented to the 
employers a new log of great length and complexity, whose 
main points are summarised above. As most of the inter- 
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State shipping was still under Government control, as in 
war-time, it was with Admiral Sir William Clarkson, the 
Shipping Controller, that the Union representatives 
opened negotiations. After much fruitless discussion 
between the parties, the Controller referred the Union to 
the Commonwealth Arbitration Court. The reply of the 
men was to give the usual twenty-four hours’ notice and 
leave the ships at their home ports. As the existence of 
an industrial dispute enables the Arbitration Court to 
act, the President granted the request of the Common- 
wealth Government for a compulsory conference of repre- 
sentatives of both sides. As a result, the seamen’s repre- 
sentatives agreed to undertake a plebiscite of their members 
to determine whether the ships should be manned, and the 
whole dispute then referred to the Court for arbitration. 
The true character of the policy of the president and 
secretary and some other members of the Federal Council 
of the Seamen’s Union now became clear. The secretary, 
Mr. T. Walsh, began a series of violent speeches against 
industrial arbitration and in favour of direct action. The 
fact that Mrs. Walsh was formerly Miss Adela Pankhurst, 
the extremeness of whose views was common knowledge, 
was held by most people to be no insignificant factor in the 
strike. ‘There is no doubt that it was chiefly the influence 
exerted by the secretary which made the ballot completely 
ineffective, only very few of the men voting at all. Mr. 
Justice Higgins then made an important statement from 
the Bench, in the course of which he said : 


I adhere to the policy that a union is not to have arbitration and 
strikes too. . . . When asked why they had not approached the 
Court for the consideration of these claims, they stated that they 
understood that the Court had not power to grant them, and when 
I reassured them as to the power of the Court . . . they frankly 
said that they did not believe in arbitration, but in “ direct action.” 
Some of the representatives, however, were strongly in favour of 
going to arbitration. . . . The curious thing is that under the con- 
stitution of the union the settlement of disputes by arbitration is 
the union policy, and this policy is now being ignored... . : As I 
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diagnose the position, a few active, intelligent men have got control 
of the machinery of the union, men who probably have had their 
minds saturated with writings from outside countries, men who hold 
the fixed theory that nothing substantial can be gained without 
extreme courses. There seems, indeed, to be a touch of pedantry 
in applying the counsels of desperation, imported from abroad, to a 
country like Australia, which is struggling toward a better system for 
securing justice all round. . . . I can only say that if the employers 
grant the claims under such circumstances, they and the community 
will rue the day—as in the case of the coal trouble. Those who are 
in favour of direct action will point to the gains as achieved by their 
pet policy ; and the same kind of “ stand and deliver ” demand will 
again be made, and soon. 


These remarks greatly incensed the extremists, who have 
since cast not a little of their abundant stock of vitriol at a 
Judge whose keen sympathy with the claim of the workers 
for a higher standard of living has never been in question. 
In the meantime, the ever-increasing army of the 
unemployed, and the known opposition to the extremists 
of a large number of trade union and political leaders, 
induced the Trades Disputes Committee of the Melbourne 
Trades and Labour Council to intervene in an effort to 
bring about a settlement. Their negotiations, with the 
Government on the one hand and the Seamen’s Council 
on the other, led to proposals being laid before the Acting 
Prime Minister, Mr. W. A. Watt, who, however, could not 
see his way to accept them, but declined to make them 
public. It may be added, throughout the dispute, the 
Federal Cabinet has shown very praiseworthy restraint, 
making no statement likely to inflame the minds of the men, 
and taking no notice of the irresponsible advice offered by 
some sections of the Press to callffor volunteers to man the 
ships. Undoubtedly such action at that stage in the 
dispute would have precipitated immediately a general 
strike throughout Australia. At one time it appeared 
possible that the seamen’s advocates would themselves 
secure such an extension, but the3refusal, on strategic 
grounds, of the coal miners to strike rendered such a 
development impossible. On July 7th the compulsory 
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conference was resumed, but again ended in failure, the 
seamen’s representatives declining to advise the men to 
return to work until their main demands were conceded, 
declaring that “the men were determined to see the thing 
through.” The wild utterances of the seamen’s secretary 
at last provoked the Government to prosecute him, and he 
was heavily fined for infringing the Arbitration Act in 
advising the men to strike. He replied by aggressively 
repeating his offence, and challenging the Government 
toimprison him. He also declared that the workers would 
throw the City of Melbourne into darkness, and that he 
could get ample funds from America, Germany, and 
Austria. This conduct left the Government no alternative 
but to prosecute him a second time, as a result of which he 
was fined {200 and committed to prison for three months. 
After protracted negotiations, the Melbourne Trades 
Disputes Committee succeeded in bringing about an Inter- 
State Conference of Trade Unions, which procured from 
the Government definite proposals for a settlement. These 
included the immediate manning of the ships, a conference 
with the Seamen’s Union, the ratification of its findings 
by the Arbitration Court, and the reference into the 
Court of matters not agreed upon. These terms were 
completely rejected by mass meetings of seamen in Sydney 
and Melbourne, and the full demands, with the addition 
of the release of Walsh, were reiterated with emphasis. 
The most remarkable feature of the Melbourne gathering 
was, perhaps, its utter refusal to hear the delegates from 
the Trades Hall Disputes Committee. This caused 
great offence at the Trades Hall, and increased the strength 
of the movement against the extremists. In Adelaide both 
the seamen and unionists in general, including the poiitical 
leaders, had expressed themselves emphatically against 
direct action, and in favour of arbitration. In Sydney 
there was still stronger evidence of cleavage between the 
moderates and the extremists in the Labour Party. In the 
Political Labour Conference of New South Wales, held 
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during the strike, the long-threatened split between the 
reformists and the Socialists definitely occurred. The latter 
separated off to form the “Industrial Socialist Party of 
Australia.” The leaders of the new movement are the 
extreme industrialists in the trade unions and the political 
Labour Party. Without hesitation, the executive of the 
political Labour Party expelled the recalcitrant members, 
and declared the new party “bogus.” ‘These develop- 
ments, coupled with the virtual failure of the One Big 
Union and the ultimate collapse of the strike, make prac- 
tically certain a strong reaction against extreme measures. 
As has been frequently stated in these pages, revolutionism 
has no hope of permanent influence in a country like 
Australia. 

The strike came to an end on August 26th. After much 
fruitless bargaining by theseamen of Melbourne and Sydney, 
and many resolutions and counter resolutions, the men 
accepted the terms of the Commonwealth Government and 
at once proceeded to man the ships. The Government 
remained firm in refusing to alter its terms, particularly in 


regard to the release of Walsh. The result is generally re- 
garded as a distinct setback to direct action, and a confirma- 
tion of the policy of industrial arbitration for the settlement 
of disputes. 


II. REPATRIATION 


XTERNAL observers might be disposed to consider 

that in the work of repatriation Australia would 
occupy a highly favoured position, and that in her case the 
task should be comparatively simple. ‘True, she possesses 
vast natural resources capable under wise leadership of 
indefinite expansion, while the State and Federal Govern- 
ments are themselves extensive employers of labour. But 
such an estimate overlooks, unconsciously perhaps, the 
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constitutional and administrative difficulties to be encoun- 
tered. For example, defence is a Commonwealth function, 
but by far the greater number of agencies necessary for the 
rehabilitation of the soldiers is controlled by the States. 
Nevertheless the Commonwealth is resolutely concentrating 
its attention upon ambitious schemes, the keynote of which 
is struck in Senator Millen’s open letter to the men coming 
home : “ Australia is determined that every returned soldier 
shall have a full opportunity to again establish himself in 
civil life.” If in the past the policy adopted to compass this 
promise seemed hesitant, and the measures inadequate, it 
must be remembered that there was little experience avail- 
able to guide administrators through the maze of complex 
problems confronting them. Accepting, however, the 
record of past achievements as the earnest for the 
future, there is general accord with the claim made by 
the acting Prime Minister at the opening of the present 
Federal Session that 


although much general repatriation work yet remains to be done, and 
experience is continually pointing to fresh activities and new methods, 
it may fairly be said that the repatriation machinery is running 
smoothly, and the system, considering its magnitude, has already 
achieved gratifying results. 


Repatriation activities prior to the establishment of the 
existing Commonwealth Department under Senator Millen 
are chiefly of historical interest, but a brief review is helpful 
as illustrating something of the difficulties mentioned before. 
At the instigation of the Federal Parliamentary War Com- 
mittee, State War Councils, comprising representatives of 
Federal and State Parliaments, of Chambers of Commerce 
and manufacturers, and of organised labour were con- 
stituted in 1915, and these accomplished valuable work in 
finding employment for returning-men, and in granting 
relief and assistance to them and their dependents. Out of 
the experience of these honorary bodies grew the Australian 
Soldiers’ Repatriation Fund 1916. The fund, which was 
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vested in trustees, was to be raised primarily by voluntary 
subscriptions in cash or kind, supplemented by grants from 
Federal and State Governments, and it was hoped that it 
would more readily harmonise with any development of a 
scheme for general repatriation. Subsequently to the 
launching of the first conscription campaign in 1916, 
Mr. Hughes’s Government announced its intention of 
raising a fund of {10,000,000 by a special wealth levy, 
whereupon appeals for voluntary subscriptions ceased. The 
experience of the Repatriation Fund trustees while con- 
ducting operations through the State War Councils showed 
conspicuously the complications arising from dividing con- 
trol between the Commonwealth and States, and pointed 
the need for alteration. Owing to constitutional limita- 
tions, the Commonwealth is dependent upon the co- 
operation of the States for the fullest development of its 
repatriation policy. To illustrate from two matters—land 
settlement and education; each of these is under the 
control of the States, and this fact in the main determines 
the policy of land settlement, and of providing arrangements 
for the work of re-education or for technically training 
the incapacitated. In view of these and other difficulties, 
the trustees recommended to the Prime Minister the 
desirableness of securing to the Commonwealth fuller con- 
trol. Accordingly at an Inter-State Conference of Federal 
and State Ministers held in January, 1917, the following 
resolution was passed: “ That with the exception of land 
settlement, and advances to be made against improvements 
and for other purposes under the laws regulating State 
Institutions, the entire question of the re-establishment of 
returned soldiers and sailors, and the care of dependents of 
soldiers and sailors generally, be made the concern of a 
Commonwealth authority.” In pursuance of this decision, 
Senator Millen introduced the Australian Soldiers’ Repatria- 
tion Bill in the Senate in July, 1917, and the preliminary 
work having been completed, the existing Department took 
over operations throughout the Commonwealth on April 8th, 
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1918. Broadly, provision is made for a Repatriation Com- 
mission at Melbourne, Repatriation Boards at each State 
Capital, and District Repatriation Committees usually 
coterminous with local government areas. ‘There are in 
addition State and District Soldiers’ Industrial Committees. 
Members of the Commission and of all boards and com- 
mittees are unpaid. The principle of admitting the men 
to a voice in control is given effect to upon the Commission 
and the State Boards which comprise seven members, by 
securing that two shall be representatives of returned 
soldiers and sailors. The chief executive officer is the 
Comptroller in Melbourne, and there is a Deputy Comp- 
troller in each State. The organisation thus covers the 
whole Commonwealth and brings every part of it directly 
under the operation of the Department. 

While the organisation of the Department has been 
subjected to criticism, there is general agreement as to the 
adequacy of the scheme of repatriation. The scope of the 
work has been conceived as an organised effort on the part 
of the community to care for those who had sustained 
wounds or contracted illnesses in the service of their country, 
to reinstate fit men in civil positions as far as possible 
equivalent to those previously held, and to maintain the 
dependents of those who had fallen. ‘To give effect to the 
determination to care for the wounded and sick, provision 
has been made to erect, equip, and construct houses, hostels, 
sanatoria, workshops and training establishments. For 
those permanently incapacitated provision will be made in 
hostels, or if they are maintained in the homes of friends an 
allowance will be made for sustenance. Pensions for totally 
incapacitated married soldiers range up to £3 17s. 6d. for 
a man, wife, and five or more children. For the partially or 
temporarily incapacitated who fall into three main groups, 
vocational training is provided. ‘The less seriously incapaci- 
tated who may be expected after a brief period of training 
to reach normal efficiency, are catered for in the ordinary 
factories and workshops, their earnings being subsidised to 
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bring them up to the standard wage. The more seriously 
incapacitated who could not without special preliminary 
training usefully find a place in an ordinary industrial 
establishment will be given an opportunity of going into 
technical classes with a curriculum specially designed to 
meet their cases. The still more seriously incapacitated 
whose injuries preclude the possibility of their ever being 
competent to earn their living will be provided for in 
national workshops. 

With regard to the fit, two main principles have guided 
the Commission : (a) That the true purpose of repatriation 
is to secure the re-establishment of returned men in the 
industrial life of the community to the fullest extent that 
circumstances permit; and (b) that as a soldier abandoned 
his civil calling to serve the State, it is the duty of the State 
to maintain him until opportunity of such re-establishment 
issecured. To this end grants may be made for equipment, 
or for tools (up to £10), which after twelve months become 
the property of the grantee, and amounts up to {150 or in 
certain circumstances up to £250 may be lent for the pur- 
chase of businesses, plant, etc. Where assistance is by way 
of loan, interest at 5 per cent. is charged during the period 
of repayment on the amount in excess of {50. While 
awaiting employment, or during vocational training, susten- 
ance allowances (graded so as to discourage malingering, 
and not to be confused with wages) are paid. In the case 
of apprentices the Department undertakes to provide 
facilities for completing interrupted apprenticeships, and 
grants sustenance equal to the difference between the earn- 
ings of the apprentice and the wages of a journeyman. 
Since the task of re-education must be made to subserve 
the main scheme, the aspirations of those who desire a 
change of occupation must not be allowed to hinder, though 
subsequently they could be provided for. If, however, 
repatriation were rigidly limited to reinstatement in a 
position similar to that occupied before enlistment, much 
hardship might be inflicted. Senator Millen rightly insists 
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that success can only be ensured by the fullest co-operation 
on the part of the men. In his letter he says : 


The general policy of the Department throughout will be to 
encourage and assist you to re-establish yourselves in civil life. It 
will see that you get a square deal on your return home. It cannot 
make you all successful, but it can provide you with the means of 
making yourselves successful... . The Department will provide 
the opportunity, it will rest with you to turn it to good account. 


Dependents are provided for by the grant of pensions or 
sustenance allowances ranging from {2 11s. per week for a 
widow and one child to £3 5s. per week for a widow and 
five or more children. Grants may be made up to £25 for 
furniture by way of gift to widows in necessitous circum- 
stances, and advances up to {150 may be made for discharges 
of mortgages. Special privileges are also secured for the 
education of children of deceased soldiers. An important 
adjunct to the work of repatriation is the War Service 
Homes scheme, also under the direction of Senator Millen. 
The preamble recites that the Act is to “ make provision 
for homes for Australian soldiers, and female dependents of 
Australian soldiers,” but it is intended to extend the pro- 
visions to munition and other workers who undertook service 
abroad under contract. On the one hand the Act contem- 
plates very extensive building operations being embarked 
upon by the Commission, for the direct benefit of soldiers, 
and on the other, the finding by the Commission of funds 
for applicants who desire to build for themselves, or to 
acquire houses already built. Advances ranging up to 
maximum of {£700 are made, and for financing this aspect 
of the scheme the Commonwealth Bank and the Commission 
are to co-operate. No sustained action has yet been 
attempted in Australia to meet the housing problem, and 
there is no doubt that the measures contemplated by the 
Federal Government can do much to influence the social 
developments of the future. The Commission is wisely 
giving attention to the needs of country industrial centres 
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with a view to remedying the tendency hitherto manifested 
of permitting the workers to crowd into small areas in 
unsightly and unhealthy cottages. 

The work of land settlement prevents the complete 
absorption by the Commonwealth of all repatriation 
activities. The only land controlled by the Common- 
wealth is in Federal Territory, Northern Territory and 
Papua, all of which is on the whole unsuitable for soldier 
settlement. At first the States had anticipated doing 
everything in the matter of larid settlement without 
reference to the Commonwealth, but at a conference of 
Ministers in 1916 it was decided that the funds for 
making advances to soldier settlers should be provided 
by the Commonwealth. At a subsequent conference 
held in January, 1917, a Soldiers’ Settlement Board was 
constituted comprising a Minister from the Common- 
wealth and from each State to co-ordinate the policy of land 
settlement. An agreement has since been arrived at under 
which the Commonwealth advances through the States up 
to a maximum of {625 to each settler. The prospect of a 
forward land policy is not unwelcome to the States, but in 
all, save Queensland and Western Australia, adequate settle- 
ment will depend upon the State Governments acquiring 
suitable estates and developing railway facilities. In the 
period under June 3oth, 1919, slightly more than 4,000 men 
have been provided for in all the States, although Senator 
Millen indicated in January last that with the accelerated 
rate of demobilisation 17,000 holdings would be required 
this year. Holdings, including blocks on irrigation settle- 
ments, comprise land suitable for sheep, for wheat and 
dairying, viticulture, poultry, pigs, and soon. The success 
of many of these will depend upon the erection of factories 
and the construction of railways to ensure markets. In this 
the Commonwealth is co-operating by advancing money to 
enable theStates to putin hand the necessaryworks. Careful 
selection by classification of men for rural occupations, 
together with comprehensive courses of practical training 
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on Government experimental farms and on group settle- 
ments, are not only providing repatriation but are undoubt- 
edly adding to the number of successful primary producers 
in the Commonwealth. 

An important experiment is in the nature of group settle- 
ments. Here the advantages are that it avoids the isolation 
of country life, it affords an opportunity for co-operative 
methods of production, purchase and sale of goods and 
commodities, and it enables the Department to supervise 
the initial development as well as provide the settlers with 
instruction as to methods. If this last experiment leads to 
a development of similar co-operative associations to the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society it will be amply 
justified. 

From information made available recently it is clear that 
the maximum strain upon the Department of Repatriation 
in regard to demobilisation has now been reached. Up to 
July nearly two thirds of the men had returned to Australia, 
and up to June 30th 128,000 had been discharged. More 
than 100,000 had applied for assistance and of these, until 
the seamen’s strike dislocated industrial life, not more than 
4 per cent. were then unprovided for. Obviously now the 
most important question to be faced is that of finance, but 
no reliable estimate of the ultimate expense can yet be made. 
Senator Millen’s view is that “ we have to consider what 
is a fair and reasonable coat to make, and having decided 
upon that we must set to work to get the cloth for its 
production.” At June 30th a sum of {1,224,599 had been 
distributed as loans or as gifts. But this gives little indica- 
tion of the charge upon the Commonwealth. War pensions 
now amount to (5,234,812 per annum, and are expected to 
reach {6,000,000. The expenditure under the War Service 
Homes scheme may involve as much as £50,000,000, and the 
land settlement schemes are expected to absorb between 
£30,000,000 and £40,000,000—to which must be added the 
cost of vocational training, of administration and many 
other incidentals. Much of this will be by way of loan, but 
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unquestionably the successful financing of the various pro- 
posals will tax the resourcefulness of the Commonwealth 
Treasurer to the utmost. 


III. Tue Return or Mr. Hucues 


URING the last few weeks Mr. W. M. Hughes, the 

Prime Minister, has made a triumphant reappearance 
on Australian soil. He has been away sixteen months, 
and during that time he has attended a meeting of the 
Imperial Conference, sat in constant consultation with 
British statesmen as a member of the Imperial War. 
Cabinet and the British Empire Delegation in Paris, and, 
lastly, attended the Peace Conference at Paris and Versailles 
as Australian delegate. The welcome he has received has 
been unsurpassed in the history of Australia. Landing at 
Perth on August 22, he has made a progress through the 
States of Western Australia, South Australia, and Victoria 
amid acclamations comparable only with those given to a 
Roman victor. ‘These demonstrations have been quite 
spontaneous and have a deep significance. The welcome 
has been entirely a personal one. It has not been given 
to Mr. Hughes as the representative of any party or section 
of the community. The public of the three States has, 
apparently, whether in a sudden mood of excitement or 
on more solid grounds, selected Mr. Hughes as the person- 
ality most fitted to lead the country through the next few 
years of reconstruction and reparation. His reception in 
New South Wales and Queensland may be colder, but 
similar influences will work there in his favour, and the 
strength of his position will not be affected. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the remarkable character of the 
welcome given to Mr. Hughes has profoundly affected the 
political situation. Mr. Hughes occupied a_ peculiar 
situation in politics comparable with that of Mr. Lloyd 
George on the signing of the Armistice. His qualities as a 
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war leader brought him to the front during the war in spite 
of party difficulties. His own following is almost negligible. 
The two other parties in the House dislike him intensely. 
He became leader of the Nationalist Party through combina- 
tion with one of these parties, but the war was the sole 
bond of union and the coalition is most precarious. The 
problem is whether Mr. Hughes will be able to convert into 
cash the credit which he obviously possesses in the com- 
munity and by a stroke of political virtuosity provide 
himself with the followers and party organisation which he 
now lacks. Whether he will succeed depends a good deal 
on the true character of the welcome which has been given 
him, whether it is hysterical and ephemeral or whether it is 
permanent. To estimate this it is desirable to analyse 
somewhat more in detail the causes which have led to the 
late outpouring of emotion. 

The element in Mr. Hughes’s record which has attracted 
to him the admiration of the majority is undoubtedly 
that he stands as a symbol of Australian nationalism. Before 
the war the Australian was assertive with the assertiveness 
of a man who had to prove his case. The record of the 
Australian soldiers in the war has proved that case, and Mr. 
Hughes has returned as the leader of the country through 
the crisis of the war and the man who secured in Paris the 
fruits of victory. This accounts for the conversion to his 
cause of many who were his political opponents. 

Another factor of great importance is undoubtedly the 
support of the returned soldiers. When Mr. Hughes 
arrived in England in 1918 he quickly realised that there 
was a considerable amount of incipient discontent amongst 
the soldiers, some of which was justified. He set to work, 
in ways that were not at all acceptable to military authority, 
to allay this feeling. He was at once able to secure the 
return to Australia of men who had left in 1914. In every 
way he made himself personally accessible to the soldiers. 
This enabled him to realise the conditions under which 
they lived; and, by inviting complaints to be addressed 
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personally to himself, he got an insight into their psychology 
and was in some cases able to help them. This would 
probably not have carried him very far, for the administra- 
tion of the A.I.F. was humane and many petitioners had 
to be disappointed. But Mr. Hughes was in temperament 
well fitted to appeal to the Australian soldiers. He has 
that combination of pugnacity, impulse and brains which 
made them the wonderful fighters they were. Mr. Hughes 
is himself a Digger, and understands their mentality better 
than anyone. They approve of and delight in public acts 
which from the point of view of the old diplomacy would be 
regarded as highly dangerous. The more Mr. Hughes 
brandishes his fist in the face of other nations the more the 
Digger approves. ‘The combative element in Mr. Hughes’s 
character has entirely won them, and he can rely upon them 
for a very large measure of support in anything he under- 
takes. 

Another factor in his success is the complete lack of an . 
outstanding personality amongst the other members of 
the Australian Parliament. Never were the Councils of 
Australia so bankrupt of men capable of leadership. Mr. 
W. A. Watt, the Acting Prime Minister, has ‘shown 
many elements of statesmanship during Mr. Hughes’s 
absence, but the state of his health is precarious and early 
retirement has been predicted. There is no other figure 
capable of formulating the great schemes of policy needed 
for reconstruction or even of compelling loyalty or support 
from the somewhat diverse elements of which the National 
Party is made up. Mr. Hughes is, moreover, obviously 
superior as a politician to the leader of the extreme Labour 
Party, Mr. Tudor. 

But the most important element in his present prestige 
is his record at the Peace Conference. Australia suffers 
very much compared with the rest of the world in the 
means it possesses to follow the events in the world’s 
centre. The cable service is most inefficient, and there is 
little attempt to secure continuous correspondence devoted 
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to matters of international politics which is essential 
to supplement the scrappy and sensational cabled news. 
The result is that only very rough impressions as to the 
course of international affairs can be gathered in Australia. 

At the present time the general public in Australia 
believes that Mr. Hughes, in order to protect the White 
Australia policy and to secure for Australia the islands in 
the Pacific which were the indispensable ramparts for 
her defence, had to fight the opposition or indifference of 
the British Government and European nations and the 
implacable hostility of President Wilson. ‘This impression 
has been created by the way in which Mr. Hughes fought 
his case in Paris. But it does not accord with the facts or 
with opinion in Europe, and as truth will out even from a 
Peace Conference, the unsoundness of these claims may 
ultimately affect Mr. Hughes’s position in Australia. It is 
not possible within the limits of this article to deal with the 
Australian interest in the Peace Treaty, and to analyse its 
effects on the future of Australia. Nor is it possible, with 
the information at present in the hands of the public, to 
definitely assess the credit due to the persons representing 
Australia for their record at the Congress. 

Two principal matters were involved in which Australia 
played a leading part—the question of racial equality, and 
the disposal of the German islands in the Pacific. As to 
the latter, the policy of annexation advocated by Mr. 
Hughes would, if adopted, have had to be applied to the 
islands assigned to Japan as well as to those assigned to 
Australia: that would have implied the right to use them 
in full sovereignty, including the right to fortify. From 
this danger Australia was saved by the British and American 
foresight which secured the substitution of the mandate. 
The Japanese proposal for the express recognition of racial 
equality was met apparently by Mr. Hughes with an offer 
of compromise—he would accept the recognition of the 
principle coupled with an admission that it did not extend 


to a right of immigration. This compromise was not 
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acceptable to Japan, and thereupon Mr. Hughes offered 
relentless opposition to the proposal as a menace to the 
White Australia ideal. ‘The issue, in reality one in which 
several countries were concerned, came in appearance to 
be one between Australia and Japan. The courage which 
forced such a situation readily commands the admiration 
of Australia. But splendid isolation has its perils, which 
might have been avoided by more skill and experience in the 
ways of diplomacy. Actually, Japan secured a majority 
in the League of Nations Commission for her proposal, 
but President Wilson held that it could not go through in 
view of the powerful dissent from it. In the circumstances, 
Japan is not likely to accept the decision as final and will 
probably use the League as a means of reopening the 
matter. 

Here we are brought to the new status of Australia, which 
is implied in the separate representation of the Dominions 
at the Conference and their membership of the League of 
Nations. The Prime Minister applauds this achievement of 
his diplomacy, and the nation accepts with satisfaction the 
place of honour which she regards as a testimony to the 
brave deeds of her sons. But it is not a fortunate conjunc- 
tion of events that the time when Australia’s political 
situation in relation to Japan has become more acute should 
be also the time which suggests an impairment of Imperial 
responsibility for Australia’s security. What the separate 
representation of the Dominions in the Peace Congress 
and on the League of Nations really involves is a difficult 
problem to determine. Those responsible hardly seem to 
have worked out its implications. They do not appear 
to have realised that, while anomalies in the old Imperial 
system were practically harmless, ambiguity in a written 
constitution like the League of Nations may be full of peril. 
But whatever the result may be it is quite clear that the 
responsibility of Britain for the policy and security of the 
Dominions, which the small nations of the world would have 
regarded as a priceless boon, is less than it was, and the 
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Dominions are now placed in that position of apparent 
independence which small nations of the world have found 
so dangerous during the war. These things, however, do 
not appeal to the public mind, which is at present in no 
mood for criticism. : 

The enthusiasm of the moment, however, has only half 
concealed the difficulties of Mr. Hughes. The chief of 
these is the lack of personal loyalty of the major half of the 
National Party—the old Liberal element—to him. In 
the absence of any party organisation or following of his 
own it is difficult to see what other course he can adopt than 
to retain the present National Party organisation. At the 
same time few men in the history of Australia have had a 
more wonderful opportunity than has Mr. Hughes at the 
present time. He could impose on any party to which he 
lent his name almost any terms, and he alone can command 
the support not only of thousands of party voters but of 
the great unattached voting strength which really decides 
elections in Australia. 

Since he returned his speeches and his general attitude 
have been moderate. He has made two claims—that he 
has protected the White Australia policy, and that he has 
secured for Australia the islands which are the ramparts of 
Australia’s security. He proceeds to denounce on the one 
hand the profiteer who is securing unfair advantages from 
the community by means of monopolies and combines, and, 
on the other hand, the Bolsheviks who are attempting to 
secure power for a minority by methods of force. So far 
he has not assumed to lay down any definite programme. 
He states that he does not know to which party he belongs, 
but he still retains the labour ideals which have dominated 
his whole political life. This absence of definition makes 
his speeches read thin from the political point of view. The 
antithesis between the profiteers and the Bolsheviks is 
somewhat cheap. The Bolshevik is not a live force in 
Australia at the present. He might become so if the 
problems of reconstruction are not properly handled and 
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vested interests and monopolies reap the benefit. On the 
other hand, profiteering is a complex problem which can 
only be solved by constructive legislation, including the 
amendment of the Constitution. Continuous constructive 
effort is essential if the needs of the situation are to be met. 
Mr. Hughes’s past career does not afford any indication of 
such capacity. He is only too likely to be lured into hostile 
relations with bitter enemies and expend the whole of his 
force and ability on provocation and vituperation. Never- 
theless he is undoubtedly the most prominent personality 
in Australian politics at the present day. He is superior 
in brain and force to any other figure, and those who are 
sincerely desirous of forwarding the truest interest of the 
Commonwealth have a great responsibility to discharge in 
deciding whether to give or withhold support. The public 
are in the grip of the strong man theory. Mr. Hughes is 
acclaimed because he is expected to “do things.” But 
strong men may lead in the wrong direction. Strong auto- 
cratic personalities frequently bar the way for the more 
modest and intelligent workers on whom the real work of 


politics depends. For the present, however, Mr. Hughes’s 
authority is a fait accompli. He now wields the sceptre, 
and for the next year he will lead the country. Responsible 
persons will not impede the exercise of his power, but will 
see how his leadership can be turned to the greatest good of 
Australia. 


Australia, September, 1919. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


HE loss which the Union has suffered through the 

death of General Botha is the subject of another 
article in this number. This sad and overshadowing event 
has cast a gloom over the South African scene, but the 
momentary lull in political controversy was of necessity 
broken when Parliament assembled for its special session, 
and it is desirable to give some record of recent political 
developments, which have an unusual interest for the 
whole British Commonwealth. 


I. Tue Nattonauist DeEpuTaTIon 


a deputation from the Nationalist Party, referred 
to in the South African article in the June number of 
Tue Rounp Taste, succeeded, after some vicissitudes, 
in making its way to Europe, and was received by Mr. 
Lloyd George in Paris on June 5. A few days afterwards 
an official statement was published containing a report of 
the proceedings at the interview, and the text of the 
Prime Minister’s written reply to the case as presented by 
the delegates. It appears from these documents that the 
request put forward by Genefal Hertzog and his colleagues 
was, as anticipated, for the restitution to the former South 
African Republic and the Orange Free State of the national 
status which they possessed before the South African war. 
The larger question of the independence of the Union of 
South Africa as a whole seems to have been raised in a 
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tentative way, but was not seriously pressed—owing, no 
doubt, to the difficulty experienced by the deputation in 
making any plausible case for their claim to speak on 
behalf of the Union. The Prime Minister’s reply to the 
deputation is a document of great importance, but at the 
time of publication few newspapers found room for the 
whole of it ; it is therefore printed here in full. 


Reply of the Prime Minister to the Nationalist Deputation from South 
Africa. 


I have read the statement of your case, which you have been good 
enough to send me, and have listened carefully to the representations 
which have just been made by General Hertzog. It would, of 
course, be easy for me to take the merely formal ground that, as the 
important point you raise intimately concerns the Union of South 
Africa, which is a self-governing Dominion, the British Government 
could only listen to such representations as you have made if they 
came from the Government of the Union. General Botha, however, 
specially requested me to meet your deputation and to lay before 
you the point of view of the British Government, and I am very 
glad to do so. 

It is quite clear from your statement, as well as from the resolu- 
tions which you have submitted, that you do not claim to speak for 
the whole people of the Union, nor even for the whole people of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, nor even for the whole of the 
Dutch-speaking people of those provinces. You represent the wishes 
of a party whose adherents are almost entirely drawn from the older 
Dutch-speaking population of South Africa, and whose policy, as a 
recent vote in the Union Parliament showed, is supported only by 
the representatives of the Nationalist Party. Further, as you in- 
formed me, the native population of South Africa is definitely against 
independence and wishes to remain within the British Empire. 

You ask for the restitution of the national status of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State as it was before the war of 1899 to 1902. 
You ask it, so I understand, not because of any interference with 
South African affairs by the Government, the Parliament, or the 
people of the United Kingdom. In reply to my question as to this 
point—and I was most anxious to be reassured upon it—you said 
that there was less interference than ever before. I am particularly 
glad to have your assurance that you have no complaint to make on 
this point, because it is a cardinal axiom of British policy to avoid 
any interference in the internal affairs of any self-governing portion 
of the Empire. 
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I should also like to say this about your statement as to the 
intolerant attitude of South Africans of British origin and descent 
of their Dutch fellow-citizens. I have no immediate knowledge of 
South African conditions, but I think that British South Africans 
have accepted the settlements of 1906 and 1910 with wonderful 
loyalty. I think their point of view is also entitled to consideration, 
and it is surely a great testimony to their goodwill that for the last 
ten years a predominantly Dutch Government has been in power in 
South Africa, which has largely derived its power from the votes of 
British South Africans. 

The case which you make for the restoration of the independence 
of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State is based purely upon 
South African considerations. I must say at once that I cannot see 
how it is possible for the British Government or the Imperial 
Parliament to re-open a great settlement which has been forged out 
in the heat and trials of the past twenty years, because of political 
issues which have arisen, not between South Africa and the United 
Kingdom, but between different sections of the South African 
people themselves. If the British Government were to intervene it 
would, in my judgment, constitute an interference with those rights 
which were once and for all conceded to South Africa when the 
Imperial Parliament ratified the Act of Union drawn up by a conven- 
tion of the South African people and approved by the freely elected 
Parliaments of the four South African Colonies. 

Further, will you allow me, as you have come to present your 
views to the British Government, to express very frankly my own 
‘opinion as to the wisdom of what you propose. I do not want to 
revive the memories of the past. My own attitude towards the Boer 
War and towards the Boer people is well known to you. When the 
Government of the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, of which I 
was a member, came into power, one of their first acts was to grant 
free constitutions to the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. As 
the outcome of those constitutions, governments, composed princi- 
pally of the Dutch leaders in the Boer War, came into power. You 
say that some of the South African ministers have been weak men 
and too subject to outside influences. I can only say that every 
soldier I have consulted has told me that General Botha was one of 
the most formidable opponents against whom he has ever fought, 
and that Field-Marshal Lord French has publicly said that he never 
had against him a more skilful general than General Smuts. I can 
also confirm from my own experience the power and influence 
exerted by these two Dutchmen, both in the Councils of the Empire 
and in the Peace Conference itself. I am happy and proud to say 
that the great experiment we made has proved a success which has 
been the admiration of all who have watched it. The Boer people, 
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loyally supported by South Africans of British origin, have completely 
justified the confidence and trust so fully put in them by the British 
Government and people. ‘They fully and unreservedly accepted the 
new institutions granted to them ; they proceeded on the new basis 
to build up a new country in co-operation with their British fellow- 
citizens, and the memories of old wrongs and sufferings were swallowed 
up in the new, larger and more generous South African spirit. So 
far as my memory serves me, no claim or demand for the restoration 
of the old independence was made by the predominantly Boer 
governments and Boer Parliaments which came into power under the 
new self-governing constitutions. Instead of raising any claim which 
would serve to divide once more the people of South Africa and re- 
open the ancient quarrel, they took the other alternative and, on a basis 
of full discussion, free agreement, and unfettered consent, entered 
into a lasting and indissoluble union with the rest of British South 
Africa. The constitution of the new Union was the free act of the 
whole people of South Africa representing both white races and all 
the Colonies. Each niade sacrifices; each incurred risks for the 
great common ideal ; each surrendered its local independence and 
separate institutions in trust, in complete good faith, in the others. 
Do you think that the other colonies or that either race would have 
been prepared to make this great surrender if they thought that the 
union was only temporary, only a passing arrangement of con- 
venience and not an indissoluble marriage for ever ? 

The view of the British Government is that the Union of South 
Africa rests on a grand pact, a fundamental understanding and 
agreement between the British and Dutch elements of the people of 
South Africa, in which both made sacrifices and surrenders for the 
attainment of a great common ideal, and that it cannot be dissolved by 
the one-sided action of either element without the consent of the 
other. At the most solemn moment in its history the people of 
South Africa exercised a free, deliberate, final choice ; it expressed 
that choice in a free constitution of its own creation ; not only the 
Imperial Government, but also the Imperial Parliament blessed and 
ratified that constitution. The proclaimed principle of self-deter- 
mination to which you refer has been given effect to by the people of 
South Africa in the fullest, freest, most solemn and deliberate 
manner. We could not agree to any action which means the 
disruption of the Union. 

To do otherwise would ruin South Africa. The restitution of the 
national status of the old republics would not only mean the break- 
up of the Union, it would also mean the break-up of the constituent 
parts of South Africa. For assuming, merely for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it is the wish of the Dutch-speaking people of the Trans- 
vaal to break away from the Union and to be restored to their pre- 
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war republican status, are the equally numerous British-speaking 
people of that province not entitled to any choice in regardjto their 
status ?,;And suppose they desire to remain in the Union, or to 
separate from the restored republic, shall we have to proceed to the 
partition of the Transvaal ? And if the predominantly native parts 
of South Africa exercise a choice in favour of separation from the 
Union, shall we have to cut off native territories from the Union 
and its provinces ? These questions need only be asked in order to 
make it clear how dangerous and, in fact, impossible it would be to 
recognise a mere sectional choice or determination exercised by any 
part of the people of South Africa without reference to the will of 
the whole. 

Finally, I would point to the:status which South Africa now 
occupies in the world. It is surely no mean one. As one of the 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth, the South African people 
control their own national destiny in the fullest sense. In regard to 
the common Imperial concerns, they participate in the deliberations 
which determine Imperial policy on a basis of complete equality. In 
the greatest conference in history South Africa is represented by 
two statesmen of indubitably Dutch origin, who have won for South 
Africa an extraordinary influence in the affairs of the world. It is 
futile to believe that South Africa can ever return to that isolation 
which was possible a century ago. The world has become too knit 
together; the action of one part impinges too directly and too 
rapidly on the fortunes of every other part for any nation to keep 
outside the great common current of human affairs. The formation 
of the League of Nations is the recognition of this inexorable fact ; 
and in the future League of Nations South Africa will have the same 
membership and status, and far more influence, than any of the other 
states which are outside the ranks of the few Great Powers. It may 
be that the significance of these facts has not yet been fully realised 
by all the South African people, but they seem to me to be a complete 
answer to the aspiration for independence which you voiced on 
behalf of one section of the people. Speaking to you, not only as a 
British Prime Minister, but as a tried friend and well-wisher of the 
Dutch people, and as myself a member of one of the small nations 
of the British Empire, I would advise your people with all the 
earnestness at my command not to endeavour to undo the past, but 
to-look forward confidently to the great future which lies before a 
united South Africa, and to persevere on that road which Providence 
has marked out for our common line of progress. 


When Parliament met in September to consider the 
ratification of the Peace Treaty, and to pass a Bill enabling 
the Union to accept and carry out the mandate for South- 
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West Africa, this reply to the Nationalist Deputation was 
accepted by Mr. F. W. Beyers, on behalf of the Nationalist 
Party, as finally disposing of the question of the independent 
secession of the Free State and the Transvaal. There 
was some doubt at the time as to how far this declaration 
had the authority of his leader: but the following extract 
from a speech subsequently made by General Hertzog, 
at the Paarl, may be accepted as showing that he also regards 
this question as finally closed :— 


We went in the first place to Europe, as you know, to obtain 
restitution for the two ex-republics, the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal. As an old Free Stater, who took part in this mission 
with earnestness, zeal and feelings of affection, I never expected 
that we might succeed, but the hope was there that we might be 
successful. We have received no assurance that restitution will be 
made to the old Orange Free State and Transvaal. Disappointed I 
can hardly say I am, but I regret it. But is that any reason for us 
to become shaky in our belief in the freedom of the people of South 
Africa? We must bow to it as an Orange Free State or Transvaal, 
but that does not say that we give up the right to redress the wrongs 
done in 1902. It is my duty not to do so, and so as the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal we may one day obtain our rights, 
and then, I hope, together with the rest of South Africa. I stand 
here now, not as a Free Stater, but as a citizen of the Union. 


II. Sournp Arrica AND THE Peace TREATY 


ENERAL BOTHA’S death occurred on the 28th 

August. A special session of Parliament had been 
summoned for the 5th September. General Smuts was 
recognised by public opinion as the only possible successor 
to General Botha. At Lord Buxton’s invitation he accepted 
office as Prime Minister, and all General Botha’s other 
colleagues remained in office as members of the new 
Cabinet. On the 8th September it fell to the lot of General 
Smuts to move in the House of Assembly the resolution 
for an address to His Majesty, praying for ratification of the 
Peace Treaty on behalf of the Union. In doing so, General 
Smuts laid great emphasis on the new status which South 
Africa, in common with the other Dominions, had acquired 
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as a result of the part played by Dominion representatives 
in the Peace Conference, and on the position assigned to 
the Dominions in the League of Nations. He drew attention 
especially to the form of the Peace Treaty as indicating the 
new condition of things :— 


I wish for a moment to direct attention to the form of this docu- 
ment, which, so far as the British Dominions are concerned, is one 
of its most important aspects. I remember when the report of 
our National Convention was made I made the statement that the 
most important thing about that document was the list of signatures 
at the end of it. And it is very much the same in regard to the Peace 
Treaty. For the first time in history the British Dominions signed 
a great international instrument, not only along with the other 
Ministers of the King, but with the other ministers of the great 
Powers of the world, and although the tremendous importance of 
this great act has not yet been fully recognised, there is no doubt 
that this Treaty, signed as it has been with parties to it not only 
representative of the King in the British Isles, but in the Dominions, 
_ forms one of the most important landmarks in the history of the 
British Empire. 

The Dominions did not fight for status. They weat to war 
from a sense of duty, from their common interests with the rest of 
the world, vindicating the great principles of free human govern- 
ment. Not only has victory been achieved for the objects for which 
they fought, but, what for the British Dominions is equally precious, 
they have achieved international recognition of their status among 
the nations of the world. 


It took some time for the position to be realised at Paris, because 
so many of the powers were under the same impression which, 
according to the debate in the House this afternoon, appeared to 
exist in South Africa, viz., that everything seemed to be under the 
tutelage of the British Parliament and Government. They could 
not realise the new situation arising, and that the British Empire, 
instead of being one central Government, consisted of a league 
of free states, free, equal, and working together for the great ideals 
of human government. It was difficult to make people realise this, 
but afterwards they fully applauded, and their approval was given 
as embodied in this international document. No doubt new forms 
would have to be made. No one recognised this more strongly 
than the British Government itself, but whatever the forms, there 
was no doubt whatever about the substance of the new status of 
the Dominions. 
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With regard to the admissions of the Dominions to 
membership of the League of Nations, General Smuts 
laid stress on the further evidence thus afforded that their 
national status was now fully recognised, but denied that 
there was any foundation for the fears which had been 
expressed that membership of the League might prove 
inconsistent with membership of the Empire, which was 
“an inner league.” 


The Dominions felt very strongly that if there was to be a League 
of Nations on which the nations were to be equally represented, 
then that League should include the British Dominions. We were 
determined to see that that recognition was given to us, but we were 
equally anxious to see that nothing was done which would loosen 
the ties which bind together the British Empire. We kept both 
these things clearly before our eyes. Still, we wanted our equality 
with the rest of the world recognised. We also wanted to remain 
in the British League of Nations, which has worked with such 
enormous success in the past, and has worked together in this war, 
probably becoming the real organiser of victory for all the Allies and 
the rest of the world. Fears have been expressed in certain quarters, 
and fears had been given expression to in South Africa, that the 
ultimate tendency of the League of Nations would be to break 
up the British Empire, but that is an entirely misleading idea. 
On the contrary, I can imagine great dominions arising which may 
be as important as Great Britain in the world, and if that notion 
had been dropped there would have been a danger of the breaking 
up of the British Empire. We have secured an inner league, and the 
world has agreed to it. The question of inter-Imperial preference 
was discussed, and it was agreed that we were an inner league, and 
as such our position was entirely justified. I am sure the day will 
come when people will recognise that the League of Nations is one 
of the most important landmarks in the history of the British 
Empire. 


In answer to objections of another character, that the 
Union by its membership of the League would become 
dangerously involved in external troubles, he frankly ad- 
mitted that the new status involved new responsibilities. 


There have been other misgivings, too, in regard to our entrance 
into the League of Nations. There has been the misgiving that we 
are being drawn in this far-away part of the world into the great 
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vortex of European politics—there is the misgiving that in the League 
of Nations we shall be drawn into resolutions and decisions that 
might be affecting other parts of the world. To some extent it 
must be frankly admitted that, of course, our new status must bring 
responsibilities ; but that is inevitable—that has been the growth 
of the world. You cannot ask for recognition and admission among 
the nations of the world and still think that you can sit on your 
ant-heap in South Africa and jeer at the rest of the world. 
Recognition as a free and equal state with the rest of the world 
does impose not only a new status, but responsibilities, and we shall 
be willing, I hope, to bear our responsibilities under the League 
of Nations just as willingly and whole-heartedly as we have borne 
our responsibilities in that smaller League, the British Empire. 


In a further passage General Smuts dwelt on the value 
to the Union of its membership of the Empire, and again 
asserted its position of equality within the Empire :— 


To-day we are part of the British League. We are part of the 
British Empire, part of the greatest and most powerful empire in 
the world. We have not only the protection of that Empire, but 
we also have the protection of other most pewerful influences. We 
have the financial position, we have the advantages of a great and 
rich traffic, and we have other great advantages at our disposal. 
In addition to that, we have received a position of absolute equality 
and freedom, not only among the other States of the Empire, but 
among the other nations of the world. 


The Nationalist leaders refused to admit General Smuts’s 
claim that the result of the work which, with General 
Botha, he had done at the Peace Conference was to secure 
a new international status for South Africa; but, while 
abandoning their claim for the restoration of the indepen- 
dence of the old republics, they renewed their claim for the 
independence of the Union as a whole. Mr. Beyers 
announced that they would continue to ask and argue for 
the right of self-determination in this sense, and in reference 
to the assertion that South Africa’s position, as recognised 
by the peoples of the world, and especially under the League 
of Nations, was one of absolute freedom and equality 
with other nations, General Smuts was challenged both by 
General Hertzog and Mr. Beyers to say whether South 
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Africa had any right, if it so chose, to secede from the 
Empire. To this point General Smuts’s reply was given 
on two separate occasions, and was in effect twofold. 
On the first occasion, in the debate on ratification of the 
Treaty, he quoted Mr. Lloyd George’s statement that the 
Union of South Africa rested on a great pact, which could 
not be disturbed by the one-sided decision of one party 
to the pact. On the second occasion, in concluding the 
debate on the second reading of the Bill enabling the 
Union to accept the mandate for South-West Africa, he 
dealt with the point more directly from the legal and 
constitutional point of view, and asserted that South 
Africa had under its constitution no right of secession. 
An interesting dialogue, which riveted the attention of 
the House, took place between the two protagonists :— 


General Smuts: A number of questions had been put to him 
by certain Nationalist members, and although he was no schoolboy, 
and not accustomed to be catechised, he would reply to the questions, 
especially if there was an intention to break up the Union by seceding 
from the Empire. 

The first question was :— 

Has South Africa the right to secede from the Empire? 

General Hertzog: “Yes” or “ No.” 

General Smuts: I shall reply to that, I think.it is my duty to 
reply to that, and my reply is absolutely and decisively “ No.” 
Our Constitution is laid down in writing, and our Constitution 
in clause 19 says the legislative power of the Union consists of 
Parliament of the Union, composed of the King, the Assembly, 
and the Senate. It is impossible and unconstitutional for either 
of these parts to secede from the other. The Assembly cannot 
secede from the King. 

General Hertzog : Can it renounce the King? 

General Smuts: No. This is not a question of status; it is a 
question of constitution. In terms of the Constitution the King 
cannot give up the Assembly. 

General Hertzog : At the request of the people ? 

General Smuts: No, he cannot. Of course, by means of revo- 
lution you can do that sort of thing, but you cannot do so by consti- 
tutional means. Coming to the second question, whether the right 
of veto still existed and whether the King could veto a law for the 
secession of the Union from the Empire, there was, he said, no doubt 
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as to that question. On an ordinary law there was no such thing 
in reality as veto, but on a question like that it was not only the 
King’s right, but, according to the Constitution, it was his duty 
to keep himself in force and connected with the Union. Where 
ordinary laws were concerned, the right of veto was, of course, 
obsolete. 


In the speech in which he thus replied to the Nationalist 
challenge, General Smuts had in his turn challenged General 
Hertzog as to whether he confirmed Mr. Beyers’s statement 
that it was the policy of the Nationalist Party to work for 
the secession of the whole Union :—“ He would ask General 
Hertzog whether that statement was correct ; whether it 
was the decided policy of the Party to work for the secession 
of the Union from the Empire. He thought the House 
and the country were entitled to a reply.” General 
Hertzog replied that “his party was a democratic party, 
which would be bound by what was decided by Congress, 
but so far Congress had not decided on that matter.” 
This hesitating reply caused some consternation in the 
ranks of the Nationalist Party, whose members during 
the debate had been freely asserting South Africa’s claim 
to independence. General Smuts charged General Hert- 
zog with evasion of the fundamental issue. Either the 
matter was-a serious one or it was a farce: “we want to 
know where we stand ; we want to know whether you are 
in earnest or whether this is merely a farce which is being 
executed for the sake of gaining votes.” On the following 
day, General Hertzog supplemented the reply he had given 
in Parliament in the speech made at the Paarl, from which 
a quotation has already been given: he referred to his 
answer to General Smuts, and said that the question which 
the people had to decide was whether or not they were now 
actively to follow the line of claiming independence. 
There was no doubt as to the ideal. 


If our party should decide that the time has not yet come for us 
actively, as a principle, to place this in the forefront, I am just as 
much as ever with my party and people, and will work as hard as 
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my party ; but whatever we do, one thing I say, they cannot take 
this away from you or from me, viz., that absolute freedom and 
secession, as a people, is an ideal to us, and shall remain our ideal. 


In discussing the merits of the Treaty, the Nationalist 
members protested vehemently against the cruelty of the 
conditions imposed on Germany. “ ‘The Treaty was one 
of the most cruel documents that had ever seen the light 
of day.” One member even asserted “ that he would be 
degrading himself to something lower than a beast if he 
were to vote for a treaty of such immense cruelty as the 
one before the House.” They further contended that 
there was no reason why the Union Parliament should be 
asked to ratify the treaty, and that the resolution which 
they were invited to pass was unnecessary and superfluous. 

General Smuts, on the question of the terms imposed on 
Germany, took up the same attitude as that adopted in his 
statement issued immediately after the signature of the 
Treaty in Paris. He admitted that the chapters dealing 
with penalties and reparation were open to criticism. He 
said that General Botha was very much disturbed over the 


provisions with regard to penalties on individuals. “I 
think it is due to his memory that I should say that, so far 
from endorsing the policy embodied in this chapter, his 
whole effort was directed rather to a different end : to the 
end that a small number of the most prominent war 
criminals should be selected for summary judgment, but 
that there should not be this indiscriminate hanging of the 


sword over Germany.” The League of Nations, however, 


“¢ was the one guiding star for the future.” He did not ask 
the House to approve the Peace Treaty ; there were many 
parts in that Treaty with which he did not agree. He had 
come to the House to ask that that Treaty should be 
ratified. 

As to the necessity of a resolution in favour of ratification 
by the Union Parliament, he was emphatic in asserting that 
such a resolution was essential. ‘The Union Parliament 


had nothing to do with the fact that the Treaty had been 
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ratified by the British Parliament. The Union Parliament 
stood on exactly the same basis as the British House of 
Commons, which had no legislative power over the Union. 
. . . If a farce was being enacted in this House of Parlia- 
ment, then the same farce was being enacted in the British 
Houses of Parliament and in the Houses of the various 
Dominions.” ‘The resolution in favour of ratification was 
passed in the Assembly by 84 votes to 19, and in the Senate 
by 30 votes to 5. In each case the minority consisted solely 
of Nationalists. 


III. Posttron or Parties 


HE five years’ life of the present House of Assembly 
ends in November, 1920, but a dissolution is expected 
early in the year; and the General Election may take place 
in February or March. 
It will be remembered that General Botha’s Government 
has since the 1915 election depended on the joint support of 


the South African Party and the Unionists, although there 
has been no coalition and the Unionists have not been 
represented in the Cabinet. It is obvious that such an 
arrangement cannot continue now that the war emergency 
has passed. It is possible that General Smuts may enter 
into a closer combination with the Unionist Party, but it is 
also possible that he may rely on attracting to the banner of 
the South African Party additional support sufficient to 
give him an independent majority of his own. The 
debates of the special session, and the platform speeches 
which have followed, must be read in the light of this 
situation and with reference to the possibilities of the 
coming election. 

General Smuts has taken special pains to make clear that 
the place secured for South Africa among the nations of the 
world, as a result of the policy pursued by himself and 
General Botha, is such as to satisfy the highest national 
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aspirations, and that extremists of the Nationalist Party in 
pressing their claim for secession are following a policy 
which can only be accomplished by revolution. It is 
natural that by emphasising these two considerations he 
should attempt to detach from General Hertzog the more 
moderate of his followers, who are mostly to be found in 
the Cape province. His Nationalist opponents seek to 
portray General Smuts as a “ fiery Imperialist ” who allows 
South African interests and liberties to be recklessly 
sacrificed at the bidding of Great Britain. He answers 
these attacks not only by pointing to the result of the Peace 
Conference and to the “ position of absolute freedom and 
equality ” which South Africa now enjoys, but also by 
describing the part which he played in London, at the time 
of the 1917 Imperial Conference, in preventing the adoption 
of any scheme of Imperial federation which would involve 
interference with the liberties of South Africa and the other 
Dominions by a new Imperial Parliament. The following 
passage on this subject from a speech delivered at Victoria 
West deserves quotation :— 


I have given a great deal of thought to this question of South 
Africa taking its right place in the Empire, and when I went to 
England I found that there was a totally wrong movement afoot, a 
movement to establish an Imperial Federation. An organisation 
was aimed at by which there would be one great Parliament for the 
whole British Empire. South Africa would send its members there 
as well, and that Parliament would represent all parts of the British 
Empire. I felt convinced that this was an impossible system, and 
you have seen that in England I most strongly protested against 
that system. You have seen that I made it perfectly clear to the 
English people that the system was absolutely impossible, and that 
the only basis on which the British Empire ‘would exist in the 
future was one of absolute liberty to all its different parts. 
It was clear to me—and I made it clear—that the British Empire 
could not continue on the old basis of a great England with the 
English Government and a number of subject (“ onderhorige ”) 
governments. The time had passed for that sort of thing. A child 
grows up and comes of age and must get his liberty. Then I made 
it clear that the system of an Imperial Federation would make the 
position in the Empire quite impossible. It could not apply to 
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South Africa or to the other Dominions, and I said that what we 
aimed at was liberty, the absolute liberty, and the only basis on 
which the Empire could continue was one of liberty and equality of 
all parts. The view which I preached in 1917 has become the 
general view in England. 

I was very much amused at the end of 1917, when a great states- 
man arrived from Australia in London. He was one of the Prime 
Ministers of one of the Australian States. One day he came to see 
me, and he told me that he had seen in the English Press and from 
speeches by English statesmen that there was a movement on foot 
for an Imperial Federation, and that he had come to London to 
protest against it and to convert the English people, but he said that 
he had come prepared with a whole budget of speeches to preach 
against such a Federation. He went on that he had consulted one of 
his friends who was a great journalist in London as to how to start 
his campaign, and his friend replied, “ You can put your speeches in 
your pocket, it is no longer necessary to deliver them, because Smuts 
has come here and has killed the whole thing.” Largely as a result 
of my attitude in England, that view of Empire with an Imperial 
Federation has been given up, and the view and conclusion to which 
the people and the Government in England have come is that the 
only course for the Empire is not to come more closely together, and 
not to have one Imperial Parliament for the whole of the Empire, but 
to give the greatest liberty and equality to all parts. It was felt 
that it was impossible to tie all the Dominions in a sort of federation. 
I have shown the impossibility of that. 


But while some of General Smuts’s speeches seem to be 
specially directed to allaying the suspicions of moderate 
Nationalists and winning back Dutch voters who have 
strayed into the Nationalist fold, he has not limited himself 
to sectional appeals. On September 17, at the close of the 
special session of Parliament, he made an earnest appeal to 
the whole country for national unity. “ Peace,” he said, 
“‘ marks a great moment in our history ; it is time to make 
a new beginning in a greater, wider, more solemn South 
African spirit.” ‘The breach in the ranks of the old popula- 
tion must be healed, and there must be whole-hearted co- 
operation between the old and the new populations. He 
urged that the time had come for a new start on the basis 
of “ three fundamental positions ” :— 


First, agreement to abide by the British connection. 
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Second, the principle of frank, honest, whole-hearted co- 
operation between the white races. 


Third, the necessity of industrial development. 
In order to do justice to General Smuts’s attitude, it is 
necessary to quote the actual terms of this appeal :— 


After the bitter experience we have gone through, after we have 
tasted the bitter fruit of our past divisions, and especially after the 
decisive clearing-up on the great stage of history, it is the imperative 
duty which is laid on all of us to reconsider and revise the whole 
political situation in South Africa. 

I would ask for the recognition of three fundamental positions. 
In the first place, I ask that we agree to abide by the British con- 
nection, and that we agree not to question it any longer. No one 
knows what the far distant future may produce in this part of the 
world, or for any other ; but for our day and generation we consider 
it in the interest of South Africa, and in the interest of the better 
understanding and co-operation between its white peoples, that that 
issue be not raised in any shape or form. The British League of 
Nations, to which we already belong, and the new world system, to 
which we shall soon belong, give us ample scope as a free nation. In 
our day and generation, when we shall be occupied with other 
gigantic tasks, let that be enough for us. 

In the second place, I would ask that we should also accept as 
fundamental the principle of frank, honest, whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion between the white races. I for one could never again be a party 
to any policy which divides South Africa or tends to divide it on racial 
lines. The co-operation of the past ten years since Union I desire to 
strengthen and develop. Our policies should in future more and 
more be based on interests, and not on racial distinctions. Our 
primary object should be to develop a powerful sentiment of distinct 
South African nationhood as the bond holding our white people 
together. The growth of this great national sentiment and this 
bond of union is what is above all required to ensure the future 
stable development of South Africa as a free nation. And our 
public policy should be honestly and frankly based on that bedrock 
foundation. I do solemnly believe that there is a deep desire among 
both Dutch and English peoples in this country to come together 
and work together for the future of this country. I feel that our 
politics should give expression to that strong feeling among our 

eople. 
‘ And lastly, I would ask us to recognise that the great task before 
us is no longer racial, but has become industrial. The great world 
war has resulted in conditions which give us a unique opportunity 
to develop this country and to push ahead with a forward industry 
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and development policy. Let us honour and preserve our sacred 
national traditions, but let us also go beyond that, and let us join in 
the great work of the world. 

There is no reason now why in this generation South Africa should 
not become a really great and powerful country, worthy of our 
standing in the world. Let us no longer ask racial questions in our 
politics, but let us simply ask how best to push ahead with the 
development of our internal resources, which are in most respects 
unique, and with the consolidation of a great and powerful South 
Africa as the home of a great white race. 

I would ask this House and the country to ponder whether on the 
basis of these three propositions it is not possible for all political 
parties and all reasonable citizens, irrespective of any party, to co- 
operate in the immediate future. We have grave problems ahead of 
us, which can only be properly solved by such full-hearted co-opera- 
tion of the people of this country. 

The great task of our Union—of the national unity of South 
Africa—is not yet completed. Can we all join hands for its accom- 
plishment ? Can we recreate the great spirit of 1909, which laid the 
foundation of a united South Africa? I think it is possible. I 
think the return of this great spirit is what South Africa above all 
needs to-day at this great moment in her history. And I ask the 
House, and I ask the country, whether it is not possible to make a 
new start on this basis for the great future before us. 


This appeal was welcomed at the time when it was made 
by Sir Thomas Smartt, on behalf of the Unionist Party, and 
by Mr. Creswell, leader of the Labour Party. Mr. Cres- 
well, however, made it clear that he did not regard the 
appeal as opening the way to a coalition of the Labour 
Party with any other party. “ Whilst they must co-operate 
they must recognise that to arrive at the best thing for the 
country, they must have an honest conflict of opinion as to 
what was for the best.” General Hertzog, in a speech made 
a few days later at Capetown, dealt with the question of 
how far the Nationalists could accede to General Smuts’s 
conditions. He said that the Nationalists agreed with the 
Prime Minister with regard to racial co-operation and 
industrial development. With regard to the British 
connection :— 

General Smuts’s demand meant that if the Nationalists were to 
co-operate with General Smuts they must give up the ideal which 
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had become so precious to them all, and which nearly every Afri- 
kander cherished in the recesses of his heart. His demand amounted 
to shutting for ever the door to the realisation of a truly free South . 
Africa. ‘That was the price General Smuts proposed for the privilege 
of working with the Government, and on that he came to the demand 
that the question of the British connection should never be raised 
again. 

He was not now discussing the desirability or otherwise of severing 
the British connection. The only question was whether or not they 
possessed the right to secede. General Smuts demanded the for- 
swearing of that right before co-operation. Surely he did not expect 
that General Hertzog, or anyone else thoroughly convinced of the 
existence of that right, would give it up. It could not be done. 
How could they be honest if they went against their feelings? If 
General Smuts had confined himself to the practical question, that 
the question of secession should not be pressed in the immediate 
future, it would have been quite another matter. That would 
have been a reasonable request, the advisability of which might have 
been discussed by the Afrikander people, in view of the interests of 
South Africa. But as he had not put that question, no answer could 
be given. He refrained from answering, leaving it to the different 
congresses of the Nationalist Party to say what should be done or 
not done with regard to that question. 


A further declaration was made at the Free State National 
Congress, held at Bloemfontein, on October 16. At this 
meeting General Hertzog said the Union was faced with the 
alternative of becoming independent or declining practically 
to the status of a Crown Colony. “ The time was not yet 
ripe for active steps to achieve the country’s independence, 
but they had the right to work until they could say, ‘ The 
time has now arrived.’” He further declared that he 
“ regarded the Union’s constitution as nothing but ‘ a scrap 
of paper,’ stating, for the time being, how the people in 
South Africa wished to be governed ; but as soon as the 
nation’s will changed, then it was for their Government, Par- 
liament, and King to alter the scrap of paper accordingly.” 

The Unionist Party held a Congress at Bloemfontein on 
October .21. At this Congress, Sir Thomas Smartt, 
referring to General Hertzog’s description of the Act of 
Union as “a scrap of paper,” recalled the explicit promises 
of good faith given by General Hertzog and the other 
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Nationalist members at the National Convention. He also 
reminded his hearers that Sir Starr Jameson had asked for a 
“best man” Government at the outset of the Union. 
“There was now another opportunity, and General Smuts 
was the only man who could take it.” He stated that, 
personally, he was ready to discuss a fair amalgamation on 
the basis that the party’s principles should not be lost. 
Before adjourning, the Unionist Congress adopted unani- 
mously a motion “whole-heartedly welcoming and accepting 
the principles which General Smuts laid down in his speech 
on September 17, and particularly adopting the fundamen- 
tal principles of frank, honest, and whole-hearted co- 
operation between the white races, of mutual respect for 
each other’s traditions and ideals, and of national unity and 
patriotism based on the strong spirit of a South African 
nation.” ‘The motion further condemned any propaganda 
aiming at the subversion of the Union’s constitution, and 
recorded the conviction that the continuance of such 
propaganda must eventually lead to bloodshed. 

The latest indication of General Smuts’s attitude is 


given in some remarks made with reference to these pro- 
ceedings at the Unionist Congress, in a speech which he 
delivered at a South African Party Congress held at Pretoria 
on October 30 :— 


He was thankful that the Unionists were becoming increasingly 
imbued with the South African spirit, but Sir Thomas Smartt was 
afraid of absorption. It was not the intention of the South African 
Party toabsorb. Their object was hearty co-operation. He appealed 
to the whole population to support the policy of the Government 
and to devote themselves to the great tasks of peace, agriculture, and 
mineral industries. It was most difficult to ask people to leave their 
party, and he did not do so, but the Unionists and the Nationalists 


should support the Government in making South Africa a really 
great country. 


These quotations show that the relations between the 
different parties in South Africa are still in doubt, and it 
would be premature to prophesy how forces will range 
themselves in the coming election. 
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I. Tue Poxiticat Situation 


HE Prime Minister (Mr. Massey) and Sir Joseph 

Ward returned to the Dominion from the Peace 
Conference during the first week in August. Parliament 
was summoned for August 28. 

The National or Coalition Cabinet which was formed on 
August 6, 1915, came to an end on August 21, 1919, when 
Sir Joseph Ward and his colleagues of the Liberal Party with- 
drew from the Ministry. The circumstances in which the 
National Cabinet was formed have been described in earlier 
numbers of THe Rounp Tasre. There were three views 
held as to the need for the creation of the National Cabinet 
and the consequences likely to follow from it. First, those 
politicians most deeply imbued with party traditions 
acquiesced in the proposal with marked reluctance under 
public pressure and in view of the balanced state of parties. 
They held that their own party would be injured by any 
blunders that the Ministry might commit irrespective of 
which individual members of the Ministry might be the 
culprits and, vice versa, that any successes accomplished 
by their own representatives in the Ministry would redound 
to the credit of the Ministry as a whole and thus benefit 
their opponents. In other words, they objected to the 
pooling of the virtues and vices of both sides, naturally 
believing that with their own side the virtues preponderated. 
This group of members was not a large one, but they still 
believe that results have justified their view, and that the 
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war measures would have been carried on just as efficiently 
under ordinary party rules. 

Secondly, the great majority of the politicians realised 
that the public would not tolerate party warfare while the 
existence of the Empire was at stake. They realised that, 
owing to the almost equally divided strength of the two 
dominant parties, the existing administration could not 
hope to carry on its war activities successfully without the 
co-operation of its opponents. They believed, therefore, 
in the creation of a National Government for war purposes 
only. In this view they were supported very strongly by 
the Press and the public. 

Thirdly, a small group of politicians on both sides of the 
House not only believed in the creation of a National 
Government for war purposes, but they further believed 
that the differences between the Reform Party and the 
Liberal Party were so slight and unsubstantial that, once 
the two parties had learnt to work together, they would 
find they had so much in common that it would be impos- 
sible in future to justify a separation. They contended 
that the differences between the two parties were largely 
historical and subsisted merely on the personal ambition 
of the leaders. It has been seen that the immediate hopes 
of this third group of politicians have not been realised. 
The ending of the National Government puts the two main 
parties—the Reform party and the Liberal party—again at 
arm’s length for the time being. But it is safe to say that 
sooner or later the course of events in New Zealand will 
repeat what has happened elsewhere, and a more natural 
division of parties will be brought about. 

The fact that the Coalition would be brought to an end 
had been known for some time because, while the leaders 
were still in Paris, a meeting of the Liberal party in New 
Zealand, held on May 22, with the knowledge and 
approval of their leader, had decided in this direction. 
Moreover, an offer made at the end of the 1918 Session 
by the Reform party to carry on with a Coalition of “ the 
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more responsible elements in Parliament” during the 
period of reconstruction had met with no response; but 
the time and manner of ending the Coalition came as a 
great surprise not only to the public and the Press, but 
even apparently to the Prime Minister and to some of Sir 
Joseph Ward’s colleagues. In the opinion of the Prime 
Minister, the dissolution should have taken place either 
immediately after the return of Sir Joseph Ward and 
himself to New Zealand, or else after the business of the 
Session had been gone through. In a lengthy statement 
published on August 22 simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of his resignation, Sir Joseph Ward declared 


that the continuance of an administration, having naturally no real 
cohesion on any fixed principle save the winning of the war, was 
not in the best interests of the country. 


He admitted that there were difficult matters still to be 
dealt with, and that the aftermath of war called for a strong 
Government to resist the extremists opposed to constitu- 
tional means of government. He declared that he had no 
personal ambitions, but was actuated by what he regarded 
as the best interests of the country. To this statement he 
appended a very large political programme in which he 
advocated a State bank, the nationalisation of the coal 
mines and flour mills, State-owned colliers, a large pro- 
gramme of railway and road construction and other public 
works involving in the aggregate the expenditure of about 
twenty-five millions within four years—an enormous sum 
for New Zealand. His only direct reference to Imperial 
questions was under the heading “ Unity of Empire,” in 


which he said: 


It is impossible to overestimate the value of the services which the 
Motherland has throughout our existence rendered to this country, 
and we should do all that is possible to promote the unity of Empire 
in Council and Defence, and the development of the Empire’s 
resources and improvement in social and industrial conditions. 
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On the question of Naval policy Sir Joseph Ward con- 
sidered that it would be a great mistake for this country 
to undertake the burden of anything in the shape of a local 
Navy, but he was prepared to support a suitable scheme 
for our protection in the Pacific. Before deciding on any 
definite policy we would have the report of Admiral Jellicoe. 

The judgment of the Press on Sir Joseph Ward’s action 
was coloured largely by old party considerations—the 
Liberal Press in the main endorsed his action and welcomed 
his policy—the Reform Press deplored his action and the 
“evival of party warfare while grave problems of recon- 
struction still remained to be solved. Prominent Labour 
men throughout the country pointed out that all his pro- 
posals for nationalisation were taken from the Labour 
programme, but in their view other items in his programme 
were deeply tinged with commercialism, and showed too 
much regard for the moneyed interests. 


II. InpustrtaL Propiems 


S in other countries, so in New Zealand, the chief 

feature of the economic and industrial world is the 
serious shortage of many commodities. In particular, the 
successive phases of the coal problem as they have occurred 
in England have repeated themselves with curious fidelity 
in New Zealand. 

The problem of our coal supply has been increasingly 
acute for many months past. On June 25 a very exhaustive 
report on the Coal Industry, which had been prepared by 
the Board of Trade as the result of investigations extending 
over many months, was published. With the Board of 
Trade was associated Dr. Hight, Professor of Economics 
at Canterbury College ; and many of the valuable graphs 
and highly technical calculations produced in the report 
are probably the result of his work. The most important’ 
findings of the Board may be briefly summarised. 

In the opinion of the Board there was no evidence of 
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exploitation, and they could not find that any undue 
remuneration was received either by the mine owners or 
miners or the distributors of coal. On the contrary, they 
found that the mining companies were getting considerably 
less than a fair return on their invested capital. They 
concluded that the price of coal could have been raised 
much higher than it actually was during the last two winters 
in view of the competition for the diminished supplies 
but for the influence of public opinion and the action 
of the. local coal committees set up by the Ministry of 
Munitions and Supplies. The Board brought in a large 
number of recommendations with a view to remedying the 
decreasing supplies and lowering the price of coal. In 
their opinion the remedy should not take the form of State 
purchase and direct management of the mines on the 
ground that this would not foster the highest degree of 
enterprise or efficiency. They therefore urged the imme- 
diate institution of a Dominion Coal Board, to consist of 
representatives of : (1) existing coal mining companies ; 
(2) employees of those companies ; and (3) the Crown; and 
it was suggested that the Board should comprise five 
members at most, the companies to appoint two members, 
the coal workers two, and the Crown one, who should be 
President. The Board should be empowered to take over 
the existing coal companies with their assets and liabilities 
at a valuation, and to issue stock to the existing share- 
holders in exchange for the shares held by them at the 
average market value of such shares for the period of the 
three years immediately preceding such exchange. These 
proposals together with other remedies were worked out in 
great detail, but it is unnecessary to elaborate them here. 
Particular emphasis was laid on the necessity for providing 
suitable housing accommodation at the mine fields. 

On the question of the cost of living the Board found 
that from 1913 to September, 1918, the average increase 
had been about 35 per cent. at the most. Against this 
they found that in the case of many of the underground 
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workers the additional earnings have fully compensated for 
the rise in the cost of living, but in the case of surface men 
on pay wages such increases did not fully compensate. 

The finding of the Board that there has been no exploita- 
tion during the war came as a great surprise to the public, 
but it was impossible to ignore the elaborate details and 
statistics constituting evidence on which the Board made 
its finding. Naturally this report met with little acceptance 
from the Miners’ Federation, who almost immediately 
afterwards formulated fresh demands for increases in pay 
and improved working conditions in the mines. The most 
important of the demands were for the abolition of the con- 
tract system and the reduction of the working day to seven 
hours bank to bank immediately, and to six hours bank to 
bank from January 1,1921. ‘These demands were emphatic- 
ally refused by the mine owners, and a most important 
conference was opened on August 1 with a view to seeing 
if any agreement could be come to. The men claimed that 
the reason for the shortage of coal was the bad conditions 
in the different mines. Numbers of men were leaving the 
mines to go to other work, and this was claimed as evidence 
that something was radically wrong in the mines. In lieu 
of the contract system the miners urged a regular wage of 
£1 a day irrespective of output. The owners claimed that 
the abolition of the contract system would mean a reduction 
in output of at least 30 per cent., and that under such a 
system it would be impossible to supervise properly the 
work of the men scattered in pairs throughout the mine. 
(Their conclusions showed that if the demands of the 
miners were granted the extra cost of coal per ton would 
be 14s. Iod. on the 1918 output, and that on a six-hours’ 
basis the increase would be 21s. gd. per ton.) 

The mine owners naturally relied largely on the elaborate 
finding of the Board of Trade above referred to, and the 
fact that the manager of the State coal mines resisted the 
miners’ claims proved a valuable factor in helping the mine 
owners. The Minister of Mines himself appeared at the 
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Conference, and stated that the effect of granting the 
demands of the miners would be disastrous to the country. 
He pointed out that the position was greatly accentuated 
by the strike then in progress in Australia, which had cut 
off supplies from that source. A deadlock was reached. 
Some days later a large deputation from the National 
Alliance of Labour waited upon the Prime Minister and 
members of the Cabinet and reiterated the claims of the 
miners. In due course the reply of the Cabinet was 
announced, in which the findings of the Board of Trade 
and Professor Hight were again relied on as demonstrating 
that an increase in the cost of production could not fairly 
be borne by the mine owners. It is interesting to note 
that the Government denied that working conditions in 
the State mines were any better than the average conditions 
in private mines—moreover, from the point of view of 
prices to consumers, for all except coal supplied for house- 
hold purposes, “ the cost is the same for coal of the same 
quality whether produced in the State coal mines or in 
private mines,” and in so far as household coal was cheaper 
the State made a loss. 

The Government have since stated that all they can do 
is to offer a chairman to preside over another conference 
if the mine owners will again consent to meet the men. 
Early in September reports began to come in from the mines 
throughout New Zealand that a large drop in the output, 
estimated to represent 7,000 tons a week, was already 
evident, and it was alleged that the “ go-slow ” policy had 
been expressly adopted by the miners. If this is true 
the industrial outlook is likely to become more and more 
serious unless the Government can secure increased supplies 
from overseas. The seamen’s strike in Australia, after 
dragging on for months, has just been concluded, and coal 
shipments are beginning to come in freely. The Govern- 
ment are also buying shipments of coal at a high price from 
America, but it is difficult to say what the outcome will 
be if the New Zealand output continues to drop. 
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While the local output of coal had diminished from 
2,275,614 tons in 1914, to 2,034,250 tons in 1918, owing 
to the shortage of miners, the influenza epidemic, and other 
causes, the position was aggravated by the cutting off of 
overseas supplies through the disastrous strike of the 
Australian seamen in August of this year. The railways’ 
supply of coal ran so short that at the end of June it became 
necessary to curtail very severely the train services. All 
express trains were cut out, and the journey from Wellington 
to Auckland, which formerly occupied a day and a night, 
now takes three days. The journey from Christchurch to 
Dunedin, which formerly took about nine hours, now takes 
two days. There was a great public outcry over this 
curtailment, as many industries had to close down for lack 
of supplies, and only the most essential goods were carried. 
In August it became necessary to restrict the service still 
further, and the passenger traffic was regulated by permit. 
Elaborate statements were issued from time to time by the 
Minister and the Manager of Railways explaining how this 
shortage had come about. It appears that the trouble 
had begun as far back as 1913, with the Watersiders’ 
strike, which compelled the Railway Department to draw 
on its reserves of coal. Owing to strikes in New Zealand 
or Australia and other causes, the reserve of coal was con- 
tinually reduced until in July, 1919, the Department had 
only 11,000 tons in sight. To add to the difficulties of 
the Railway Department, it had been found necessary, 
in 1915, to set up a Coal Trade Board under the Minister 
of Munitions. This Board allotted coal supplies to the 
railways and other consumers. At the time of writing, 
a slight improvement in the railway service has been made, 
in the despatch of express trains from and to the main 
centres once a week. 

It has been already stated that the Board of Trade 
recommended a modified form of nationalisation. Since 
then Sir Joseph Ward in his manifesto has expressed him- 
self in favour of the nationalisation of the coal mines, and 
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a similar recommendation has been brought down by a 
Parliamentary Industries Committee. It seems certain, 
therefore, that the question of nationalisation of the mines 
will loom largely in the Parliamentary discussions this year. 
The State coal mines, which have been in operation for 
some years, have been the subject of much controversy. 
It is claimed on the one hand that strikes and the “ go-slow” 
policy have been just as much in evidence in these mines as 
in any of the private mines, and that the State has not 
found it possible to make any substantial reduction in the 
cost of coal. On the other hand, the Labour Party contend 
that the housing conditions at least are better in the State 
mines, and that if the principle of nationalisation has not 
produced any marked improvement in the condition of the 
miners, it is due to the fact that the principle has not gone 
far enough. They now claim that in order to produce 
better results and to draw men to the mines it is necessary 
to give the miners representation on the board of manage- 
ment. It would certainly seem advisable before incurring 
the heavy expenditure involved in wholesale nationalisation 
to try the experiment of joint control in the present State 
mines in order to see whether it removes the existing dis- 
content and improves the output. The State mines have 
suffered from a shortage of miners just as much as the 
private mines. Recently the Government proposed to try 
and induce some hundreds of miners to come to New 
Zealand from Australia, but the opposition of the New 
Zealand miners was successful in frustrating this proposal. 
In some quarters a demand arose for the opening up of new 
mines in different parts of the country with a view to making 
up the shortage, but, as the late Minister of Mines pointed 
out, there seemed nothing to be gained by diverting labour 
towards the opening of new mines while the present mines 
were so short of miners. His estimate is that the mines 
are short of 800 men, and only 471 of this number is 
accounted for by the enlistment of miners for military 
service. 
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III. Lasour Questions 


N important attempt to organise labour on new lines 

was initiated this year under an alliance known as the 
National Industrial Alliance of Labour. The origin of this 
alliance will be found as far back as 1908, when the first 
Miners’ Federation was organised on the basis of the 
I.W.W. movement in America, setting forth for the first 
time in New Zealand the full doctrines of the class war. 
This federation soon drew to its ranks the Waterside 
Workers and other Unions whose position in the economic 
field is one of peculiar strategic importance. These unions 
are so placed that it is more easy for them than for any 
others to hold up the community, as they operate funda- 
mental industries. ‘The Federation met with its first great 
defeat in the Waihi strike in. 1913, when its appeals for 
assistance to the old trade unions were refused. In July, 
1913, at the great Labour Conference held in that year, 
at which over 60,000 unionists were represented, an 
attempt was made to bring together these two different 
schools of thought, the one standing for the class war and 
revolutionary socialism, and the other representing the old 
trade unions or step-by-step Socialists. The name given 
to the new body at this conference was the United Federa- 
tion of Labour. Soon after that conference, however, the 
old trade unions broke away from the movement, and the 
Federation of Labour met with its second great defeat 
in the Watersiders’ strike at the end of 1913. During the 
period of the war both parties have been trying to reorganise 
their broken ranks, and while it is difficult to trace in detail 
the constant changes that take place, it may be broadly 
stated that the United Federation of Labour is now in the 
hands of the old trade unionists. The Miners’ Federation 
linked itself up with the Australian Miners’ Organisation. 
During this year a further attempt has been made to 
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amalgamate the more aggressive unions under the new 
name of the National Industrial Alliance of Labour. The 
basic idea on which this organisation is built is that the 
Labour movement should be organised on the principle of 
industrial unionism, and not of craft unionism. This line 
of division is so well known in England, and the controversy 
has raged for so many years, that there is no need to elaborate 
it here. The Alliance comprises the Waterside Workers’ 
Federation, the Associated Society of Railway Servants, 
the Engine Drivers’ Federation, and the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. It was also proposed to include the United Federa- 
tion of Labour, the Agricultural and Pastoral Workers’ 
Union, and the Bootmakers’ Federation, but these last- 
named were excluded later on the ground that they 
admitted the principle of craft unionism ; in other words, 
some of them did not comprise all the workers involved in 
the particular industry. The importance of this organisa- 
tion is that it is the real successor to the old Miners’ 
Federation of Labour known as the “ Red Feds,” which 
explicitly adopted the principle of the class war and the 
policy of One Big Union. Its participation in the recent 
miners’ dispute has already been mentioned, and if it 
hesitates in the meantime to test its strength, this is 
probably due to its fear of injuring the Labour cause at 
the coming elections. 


IV. Apmirat Jetuicor’s Visit 


REAT interest has been aroused in the Dominion by 
the visit of Admiral Jellicoe, who has made a splendid 
impression upon the people of New Zealand by his frank- 
ness and keen interest in New Zealand affairs. It will be 
some time, of course, before he will be able to report 
officially to the authorities, and he has already indicated 
that his report may never be made public. However, on 
August 27 he made an interesting statement to the delegates 
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who visited him from the Dominion Conference of the 
Navy League. He emphasised the importance of keeping 
the Navy League entirely free from any suspicion of political 
bias if its work was not to be seriously prejudiced. As to 
New Zealand contributions he pointed out that— 


If New Zealand is going to take a share in the maintenance of the 
defence of the Empire in the future in proportion to her population 
and trade, her contribution will be considerably more than its 
present one. 


He pointed out the burden that the people of the United 
Kingdom at present bear, and said he saw little possibility 
of future estimates being much reduced. 


I doubt if it will be possible for the estimates to be less than £1 
per head of the population of the United Kingdom, say, £45,000,000, 
and if the United Kingdom with its own heavy burden of debt 
can furnish {1 per head of its population, I hope and trust that the 
Dominions will find themselves able to do the same. 


The rest of his remarks are of such special interest as to 
warrant a lengthy quotation. 


New Zealand’s contribution can be one of two sorts, either in 
money or in kind. If it is in kind, I imagine that the sentiment of 
New Zealanders would move them to maintain a local unit of the 
Imperial Navy, such unit being manned, as far as possible, by officers 
and men of New Zealand birth. New Zealanders would then see, 
not only the ships, but also the men who man them. The ships 
would be termed the New Zealand unit of the Royal Navy. In 
such a matter the loyal and patriotic spirit of New Zealand would 
be a visible and tangible thing, and it would be apparent to the 
Empire and the whole world that New Zealand had achieved some- 
thing definite, in which she could take a legitimate pride. One of 
the finest things in the world for creating discipline and efficiency 
is the spirit of esprit de corps, and if New Zealand and Australia each 
have units in the Royal Navy, and the two meet, the spirit of rivalry 
is bound to be set up, and this would result in increased efficiency. 
As in football, cricket, and other sports, competition makes for 
efficiency. 

The advice, therefore, that I would offer to the league is to con- 
tinue its extremely valuable work—first, as you yourselves recognise, 
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from the educational viewpoint; and, secondly, -if there are any 
opposing elements in the country on the subject of contributions 
in money or in kind, to try and bring these different points of view 
together, by pointing out that there is no real difference in opinion. 
Whether New Zealand gives in money or in kind, the spirit is 
exactly the same—it is a contribution to the Royal Navy. In this 
matter I hope there will be unanimity of opinion in this country. 

The training of youths of this country would be a matter for your 
Defence Department. There are, of course, one or two things to 
be realised. Unless either the ships change about and get into big 
fleets, or the officers and men do, they cannot become efficient. 
You cannot make a navy out of a few ships. The New Zealand 
unit would have to work with the Royal Navy in war, and unless it 
had done so in peace, there might easily be a lack of cohesion, and a 
loss of efficiency at a most critical period in our history. 

There are two ways to achieve the desired result—first, to let 
the unit, as a unit, work with the Royal Navy; and, secondly. to 
change the officers and men about. The better way is for the officers 
and men to goin other ships. Thus we will obtain unity of thought. 
Interchange makes for unity of thought, and unity of thought in a 
navy makes for success. Not only should we serve under one flag ; 
we should be one in thought, one in discipline, one in our aims, 
ideals and loyalty. 

You ask me would it be necessary for New Zealand to have a 
Naval College? This, I think, would not be worth while for some 
time yet. You also inquire whether boys should go directly to the 
Navy from the Naval College in Australia, Yes, and it is a most 
excellent training college. About thirty cadets join per annum, and 
they remain for four years. 

In conclusion, I would say that I hope there will be no attempt 
to tie any New Zealand unit to New Zealand shores. This would 
be fatal to efficiency. Neither should there be any jealousies between 
the different parts of New Zealand as to where the naval bases 
should be. Nothing but strategical considerations and the 
suitability of the locality generally should be allowed to govern 
such a matter as this. 
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V. Tue Peace Treaty 


N September 4 Parliament passed a resolution to 

ratify the Treaty with Germany and accepting the 
mandate of the League of Nations for the government and 
administration by New Zealand of that part of the Samoan 
group which was formerly under German rule. The 
Prime Minister and Sir Joseph Ward explained the general 
purport of the Treaty to the House, but no reference was 
made to the grave constitutional considerations that arise 
from the fact that the self-governing Dominions. were 
represented at the signing of the Treaty. This question 
has been discussed in previous issues of THE Rounp Taste. 
It seemed clear that the Prime Minister regarded the 
signing of the Treaty as a natural consequence of the fact 
that the Dominions had been consulted in the making of 
the Treaty and of the desire of Great Britain to secure in 
a formal manner the concurrence of the Dominions in the 
decision arrived at, and to pay them a compliment for the 
share they had borne in the war. Certainly the New 
Zealand Government would be surprised if it were sug- 
gested that their action in signing the Treaty had estab- 
lished their full responsibility for foreign affairs. Yet from 
the point of view of constitutional law this startling result 
may be considered as one of the logical consequences of the 
signing of the Treaty. 

There has been no discussion of the matter by the public 
of New Zealand, who accept the fact without seeking to 
interpret it. The Wellington Evening Post of September 1 
discussed the position in an illuminating article headed 
“ New Responsibilitics,” in the course of which it says : 


Though the closer unity of interest and sympathy which the war 
nduced thus lacks for the present any constitutional expression, 
the status of the Dominions has received a recognition of another 
kind which is of a far more startling character. Paris may be said 
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to have swallowed the camel while London was still straining at 
the gnat. Though the Dominions have not acquired a formal and 
effective share in the government of the Empire, they have been 
admitted without challenge or reserve to an individual and indepen- 
dent status in the council of the Nations. They were admitted on 
this footing to the Peace Conference. Their representatives have 
signed the Peace Treaty, and they have become members in their 
own right of the League of Nations. That the nationhood of the 
Dominions should have received this international recognition is 
highly gratifying to their pride, but the change only serves to 
ncrease the anomaly of their position in the Empire, and it is by no 
means clear that it will make for Imperial unity. Are the Dominions 
ever to cast an international vote against the Mother Country on 
a question relating, say, to the future of the Pacific regarding which 
their interests and wishes might rather harmonise with those of the 
United States? And what would be the value of the support or 
the opposition of the Dominions without the whole force of the 
Empire behind it? ... The fundamental problem of giving the 
Dominions an equitable share in the control and the responsibilities 
of the Empire’s foreign policy has really been complicated in a 
manner which cannot be accurately gauged by the flattering compli- 
ment which has been paid to them in Paris. 


This seems to put the matter so accurately that there is 
little more to be said in the meantime. No doubt the 
question will come up for fuller discussion at the next 
Imperial Conference, but it is still safe to say that the 
people of New Zealand regard themselves as in a state of 
tutelage so far as foreign affairs are concerned, and it is 
only when some conflict of interest arises between them- 
selves and Great Britain or some of the sister Dominions 
that they will begin to consider seriously their constitutional 
position in international affairs. 


New Zealand. September, 1919. 
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